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THE TERTIARY GRAVELS OF THE SIERRA NEVADA OF 
CALIFORNIA. 



By WaLDKHAR LlNDOEEN. 



PART 1. GENERAL FEATURES OF THE PROVINCE. 

CHAPTER 1. INTRODUCTION. 

OITTIiINE OF LATER GEOLOGIC HISTORT OF THE SIERRA NEVADA. 

This re[K>rt ftttempts to trace a part of the history of the Sierra Nevada, the great range 
which, for 300 miles, divides the central valleys of California from the deserts of the Great 
Basin. It presents an account of the Tertiary formations of that range and deals especially 
with the origin and distribution of the gold-bearing gravels which made these mountains one 
of the treasure houses of the world. It is not intended to describe the rocks and the geologic 
history of the pre-Tertiary periods, except in the merest outlines. 

The Paleozoic and early Mesozoic seas once extended over the site where the Sierra now 
lifts its broad back. Toward the close of the Mesozoic era the sediments were compressed in 
heavy folds, and the intrusion of granitic magmas forced them upward to lofty summits; after 
the intrusion the fissures and joints of granitic rocks and altered sediments became filled with 
veins and seams of gold-bearing quartz. A long period of erosion in the early Cretaceous 
planed down the new-bom mountains. The concentration of the gold from the veins began in 
countless streams. Pauses in the erosion, when the topography had been reduced to gentle 
outlines, permitted deep rock decay and promoted the liberation of gold from its matrix. 
Renewed uplift quickened erosion and facilitated the further concentration of gold. Through- 
out Cretaceous and Tertiary time these conditions continued. Fluctuations of the western 
shore line at times extended the streams far into the areas now occupied by the Sacramento 
and San Joaquin valleys, or caused these watercourses to debouch upon flood plains reaching 
high up on the flanks of the range. Faulting movements, with downthrow on the east side, 
probably b^inuing in Cretaceous time, had transformed an approximately symmetrical range 
to a monoclinal one with steep easterly slope. Gradually the mountains were thus reduced to 
gentler slopes and the canyons widened to valleys. Meandering among longitudinal ridges, 
the rivers flowed from low divides to rolling foothills and the whole slope was clothed in the 
dense v^etation of a damp semitropical climate. 

Long-quiescent volcanic forces asserted themselves toward the end of Tertiary time, 
contemporaneously with the greatest volcanic activity in the Great Basin. Rhyolite flows 
filled the valleys, covered the auriferous gravels, and outlined new stream courses m the old 
valleys. Renewed disturbance began along the scarcely healed eastern breaks, resulting in 
a westward tilting of the main blocks, probably combined with normal faulting. In conse- 
quence of this disturbance the monoclinai nature of the range became strongly emphasized and 
the streams immediately b^an to cut their beds deeper; they repeatedly crossed their old 
courses and the concentration of gold in the new canyons proceeded under less favorable tor- 
rential conditions. Eruptions of andesitic tuffs began in enormous volume and effectually 
buried a large number of the streams, filling their valleya to the rims. At the close of the 
Tertiary period a steaming, desolate expanse of volcanic mud covered almost the whole of the 
northern Sierra, in atartltng contrast to the peaceable verdure-clad hills of the Miocene, In 
a thousand rills the storm waters flowed down the slope, excavating rapidly in the soft tuffs. 
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10 TEBTIABT GRAVELS OF THE SIEBBA NEVADA OF CALIFOBNIA. 

The lills became gullies, ravines, creeks, and new master streams. TorreDtial grades magnified 
the erosive power, and thus began the canyon-cutting epoch of the late Pliocene and early 
Quaternary, amazing in its results, as we see them to-day. The new streams excavated sharp, 
V-shaped trenches in the hard rock to a depth of 1,000 to 4,000 feet below the surface of the 
flows. In many places the old rivers of the Tertiary period were exposed and cross sections 
of their valleys are now seen on the steep canyon slopes high above the present river beds. 
Lai^e stretches of the old channels remained secure below their blanket of 1,000 feet of hardened 

volcanic mud. Wherever 
the canyon-cutting streams 
destroyed the old channels 
the gold in those chumels be- 
came concentrated in the 
canyons and thousands of 
disintegrated quartz veins 
added to the previous con- 
centrates; but owing to the 
steep grades of the Quater- 
nary rivers much of the de- 
trital material and the fine 
gold wa^ swept out into the 
valley at the western foot of 
the range over alternately 
advancing and retreating 
flood plains. 

The barren lava flows and 
the canyon slopes again be- 
came clothed by vegetation, 
this time of the type belong- 
ing to a cooler but stiU tem- 
perate climate. 

Later in the Quaternary 
the scenes changed again. 
The summits became covered 
with persistent snows, which 
eventually consolidated to 
n6v£ and to ice. Glaciers 
filled the upper vaUeys, but 
only for a comparatively 
brief time, disappearing rap- 
idly before the drying winds 
of a warmer climate and leav- 
ing the summit region a 
desolate expanse of dazzling 
white, bare granite or reddish 

Fiociut I.— Index map ahoirliig location at regkin ol aaiUcrous gravels ol the Sierra Nevada. lu-hicitq 

During the last brief span of a few thousand years the Sierra Nevada has remained as we 
now see it, with the pleasing oak groves of the foothills, the somber giant pines of the middle 
slopes, and the storm-scarred hemlocks of the summit ridges. 

The peace of the wilderness was interrupted in 1849. An army of gold seekers invaded 
the mountains; at first they attacked the auriferous graveb of the present streams, but gradu- 
ally the metal was traced to the old Tertiary river beds on the summits of the ridges and to 
the quartz veins, the primar}- source of all the gold in the Sierra Nevada. (See fig. 1.) The 
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Tertiary stream beda — the "channela," as they are called — proved rich but difficult to mine. 
New methods were devised; by hydraulic mining the gravel banks were washed down by the 
aid of powerful streams of water, and by drift mining the bottoms of the old stream beds were 
followed by tunnels underneath the heavy volcanic covering. 

Millions of dollars were annually recovered from these Tertiary channels, and the heyday 
of this industry fell in the seventies of the last century. Since then, owing to the prohibition 
of hydrauUc mining and the gradual exhaustion of the richer channels suitable for drift mining, 
the industry has slowly decayed until in the year 1908 the total production of the drift, 
hydraulic, and surface mines of the range, for the first time since 1S48, fell below S1,000,000; 
indeed, this figure also includes the value of the gold washed from Quaternary gravels along 
the rivers. Gold is still contained in the Tertiary channels; miles of them are still unworked; 
but the problems are how to extract it without damage to other property from the debris and 
how to reduce the cost of drift mining so as to permit the exploitation of the less remunerative 
deep gravels. 

To compensate for this decay a new industry, that of dredging, has been developed along 
the bottom lands, where the present rivers emeige from their canyons and where fine gold has 
accumulated during Quaternary time on clayey or tuffaceous bedrock. During 1908 gold valued 
at nearly 17,500,000 was recovered by this method along the foot of the Sierra Nevada. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

The work of the United States Geological Survey in the gold belt of California b^an in 
1886 and was concluded about 15 years later. The extent of the topographic and geologic 
work is shown on Plate I. The examinations were begun by Mr. H. W, Turner and the author 
under the direction of Mr. G. F. Becker (from 1886 to 1892), and were later carried on inde- 
pendently, Mr. Turner mapping the north and south ends of the belt. Later Mr. F, L. Ran- 
some contributed his share to the work in the Mother Lode foho and parts of the Sonora and 
Big Trees folios of the Geologic Atlas of the United States. At different times since 1884 Mr. 
J. S. Diller has worked in northern Plumas County and has added much to the knowledge of 
the gravels in this region, the result being embodied in the Lassen Peak foUo and a number of 
other publications. 

A considerable part of the study of the Tertiary gravels of the Sierra has fallen to the lot 
of the author because the most im[>ortant gravel-mining districts were located in the area assigned 
to him. He has also at various times visited.the principal districts outside of his area. How- 
ever, a large proportion of the data in this volume have been taken from the foho texts and 
other publications of the geologists mentioned. The author is under the deepest obligation to 
these friends and coworkers, for without their help this volume would have lamentably lacked 
in completeness. Mr. G. K, Gilbert has very kindlj- permitted the puhHcation in this volume 
of the results of his careful measurements of the quantities of gravel removed from the old 
hydraulic mines. 

The accurate and detailed investigations of Mr. Ross E. Browne on the Forest Hill divide 
and other districts have been of the highest importance and value in formulating the conclu- 
sions in these chapters. Messrs. J. D. Whitney, W. H. Pettee, and W. A. Goodyear were the 
pioneers in this field and their volume on the auriferous gravels is filled with painstaking and 
reliable information and has been a steady companion during the writer's labors. 

The determinations of the fossil plants in the gravels by Messrs. Leo Lesquereux and F, H. 
Knowlton have been an invaluable aid in determining the geologic age of the gravels. Prof. 
Knowlton has kindly contributed to this volume a chapter on the present status of the Tertiary 
paleobotany of the Sierra. 

Heartiest thanks are extended to the many mining men who, by information and advice, 
have facilitated the collection of these data. Many of the photographs here reproduced were 
obtained through the cooperation of Dr. J. C Hawver, of Auburn. 
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TEBTIABY 0BAT£1£ OF THE BTERRA. NEVADA OF CAUFOBNIA. 



It has not been possible to provide this paper with the complete maps of the gold belt &s 
issued by the United States Geological Survey in the Geologic Atlas of the United States. 
Plate I (in pocket) will serve as a general guide to the geology of the area, but it is recommended 
that the reader who wishes full and detailed information obtain a set of the folios relating to 
the gold belt, the names of which are niarke<l on figure 1. 
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CHAPTER 2. TOPOGRAPHY AND GENERAL GEOLOGy. 
TOPOGRAPHY. 

This report deals with the northern and larger part of the Sierra Nevada, lying between 
parallels 37" 30' and 40° 30' and extending from the Great Valley of California on the west to 
the escarpment facing the Great Basin on the east. 

From the plains of the Sacramento Valley the first foothills of the Sierra rise rather 
abruptly. Except along the Central Pacific Railroad, where an easily eroded mass of granodio- 
rite extends to the plains, the valley is bordered by a series of ridges parallel to the creat of the 
range and rapidly attaining elevations of 1,000 to 2,000 feet. The slope of the foothills is 
decidedly stronger than that of the range as a whole. At an average elevation of about 2,500 
feet the main plateau or middle slopes begin, characterized by the absence of longitudinal 
ridges and by a gentler undulating surface, in many places reduced to an even table-land with 
uniform and slight westerly slope. Above the general surface of this plateau rise groups of 
rugged hilJH of more resistant material, hke Sand Mountain and Slat« Mountain in Eldorado 
County, and the Blue Mountains in Calaveras County. An average elevation of about 6,000 feet 
marks the western boundary of the high Sierra, a region where the plateau-like character of 
the middle slopes becomes obscured and finally almost completely lost. High ridges and peaks, 
in places longitudinally arranged, here rise above the snow line. Through all three of these 
divisions the torrential streams have trenched deep canyons, V-shaped and extremely abrupt 
in the lower two divisions, but usually more U-shaped and wider in the high Sierra. Many of 
the canyons have been cut to a depth of 3,000 and even 4,000 feet. 

In the northern and southern parts of the area discussed the Pacific drainage reaches back 
to the most easterly summits of the Sierra Nevada, but in the central part two rivers of the 
Great Basin — the Truckee and the Carson — break through the eastern escarpment and drain 
considerable areas within the higher portion of the range. At the southeast comer of the area 
here treated the range breaks off in a munificent slope of 6,000 feet from Mount Dana to Mono 
Lake, and this escarpment probably continues through the northern part of Mono County to 
Topaz, where it faces West Walker River, but ceases a short distance farther north. Another 
escarpment forming the eastern slope of the Genoa Ridge and having a height of about 5,000 
feet, b^ins some 20 miles to the northwest of Topaz and continues due north for about 30 miles 
to a point a few miles southwest of Reno; another offset of a few miles to the west follows and is 
succeeded north of Truckee River by a somewhat lower escarpment, which is practically con- 
tinuous to the north end of the Sierra, at Susanville, in lessen County. The eastern front of 
the range is thus marked by four escarpments, arranged en ^helon, each offset a few miles 
toward the west, Mr. G. K. Gilbert states that this arrangement continues south of West 
Walker River, at least as far as Bishop. 

A more westerly eastward-facing escarpment, or crest line, is less steep. It begins a short 
distance south of Lake Tahoe and continues north-northwestward for about 60 miles, to an 
area beyond Mohawk Valley in Plumas County, where it gradually becomes effaced. 

Between these two crest lines lie a series of deep depressions. The southernmost is that of 
Lake Tahoe, which is about 20 miles long and 10 miles wide. North of Lake Tahoe a bridge of 
high volcanic mountains connects the two crest lines. The next depression is Truckee Valley, 
and north of this another bridge of volcanic ridges connects the two divides. The third depres- 
sion is Sierra Valley, a deep circular basin surrounded by andesite flows and filled with alluvium. 
Truckee Valley and Lake Tahoe are both drained by Truckee River, wliich cuts through the 
eastern ridges of the Sierra between Reno and Truckee and ultimately discliarges into Pyramid 
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Lake, in the Great Basin. Sierra Valley and Mohawk Valley are. drained by Plumas River, 
which empties into the Sacramento. Near the north end of the Sierra and within it are several 
smaller valleys, most of them of structural ori^ — Indian Valley, Grizzly Valley, Clover Valley, 
American Valley, Meadow Valley, and Mountain Meadows — all within the Sacramento Kiver 
drainage basin. 

The highest elevations are found in the southern part of the range. Mount Dana attains 
nearly 13,000 feet; the highest peaks of the Genoa Eidge reach 10,000 feet, but those along the 
western crest line fall somewhat short of this measure. North of the Central Pacific Raih^ad 
few peaks rise to 9,000 feet, and at the north end of the range the culminating points scarcely 
exceed 7,000 feet in elevation. The eastern base has at Mono Lake an elevation of 6,412 feet; 
in Carson Valley, 4,700 feet; at Reno, 4,500 feet; at Honey Lake, 3,949 feet. The western base 
lies about 200 feet above sea level. 

THE GREAT VALLEY AND ITS EASTERN BORDER. 

SACBAMBNTO ASH SAN JOAQUIN VALLEYS. 

SEDIMENTARY DEPOSITS. 

Inclosed between the Sierra Nevada on the east and the Coast Range on the west, the 
Great Valley of California forms a tectonic trough in which, in slightly synclinal structure, a 
series of sediments have accumulated, ranging in age from the earliest Cretaceous rocks to those 
of the present time. On the east side the valley has since the beginning of Cretaceous time been 
bordered by the Sierra Nevada; on the west side diastrophic processes have gradually built up 
the barrier of the Coast Ranges, changing the depression from a gulf of the sea to a lake and from 
a lake to a drained valley. From the beginning of the Cretaceous period the Great Valley has 
been the depository of the enormous masses removed by erosion from the rising land on the 
east, and to a less degree also of the debris from the Coast Ranges. 

The entire depth of the strata resting in the Great Valley ia not known. On the western 
valley border, in the vicinity of Mount Diablo, Turner' found an apparently conformable series 
ranging from the KnoxviUe formation (Lower Cretaceous) to the Pliocene, of a thickness which 
according to his sections probably a^regates 25,000 feet. It is hardly possible that the total 
thickness of Cretaceous, Tertiary, and Pleistocene deposits in the Great Valley reaches that 
enormous figure, but there is reason to beheve that none of the wells put down in the valley have 
penetrated into Eocene strata, and the thickness of the older rocks is unknown. 

Through the many deep borings made in the Great Valley in search of gas or artesian 
water, the knowledge of the deposits of the valley has been greatly increased. Few of these 
borings, however, afford any definite proof of the age of the strata passed through; the records, 
if procured at all, are often very carelessly noted, the determinations of the rocks encountered 
are commonly erroneous, and samples are rarely kept. 

Dall and Harris' make the following pertinent statements in regard- to the strata of the 
Great Valley on the authority of Jerome Hawes, of Stockton, who has for many years been 
engaged in boring artesian wells: 

In boring in the valley away from the foothilla the strata exhibit great uniionnity. They consiat of claye and 
sanda, the beds of clay becoming thicker as one botes deeper, sometimes reaching 100 feet without a break. Gravel 
ia rare. * * * The sand and clay from the Sierra side is different in texture and color from th&t on tbe Coast Range 
or weetem side of the valley. But on the weet, afKr boring tbrough about 500 feet of Coast Range detritus, the drill 
comes to Sierra gravel and thereafter continues in it, showing that the latter underlies the Coast Range talus. 

The wells at Stockton have reached a depth of 2,254 feet. At Sacramento' a well has 
been sunk to 965 feet through clay and eand and obtained some flowing water and gas. The 
strata are soft and the sands do not resemble the sandstone of the lone formation. G. F, Becker, 
who examined some of the samples from this well, states that some of them were probably 

I Turner, H. W,, The geology of Mount Diablo; Bull. Oeol. Soc. America, toI. Z, IWl, pp. 383-402. See al» Auderssn, F. U., A slntlgrephk 
■tudj in Uie Mount Diablo Bulge; Proc CaUIOnib Acad. Sci., Sd aer., vol. 2, No. 2. pp. 1U-34& 

> Bull. V. 8. Oeol. Survey No. M, 1892, pp. 1B5, 1*6. 

> BuU. Calllnnia Sute UId. Bui. No. 3, p. U. 
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andesite tuffs. A well was recently bored on the Blair mining claim, about 2 miles south or 
southeast of KoseviUe, and coal seams, as well ad "white Tolcanic ash," were reported to be 
found. The beds belong undoubtedly to the lone fonnation (Miocene), but the report of the 
interstratified "volcanic ash" needs coti£rmation. 

On the Ha^in ranch on Arcade Creek, 5 miles east-northeast of Sacramento, a well was 
bored in 1872 in an unsuccessful search for artesian water. It attained a depth of 2,250 feet 
aud encountered only soft formations. This is only 13 miles west of the first outcrops of the 
"Bedrock series" of the Sierra Nevada, and indicates a steeper slope of the pre-Cretaceous 
rock surface west of the valley border than east of it. 

In 1S91 a well was sunk in Wheatland, Yuba County, to a depth of 500 feet, mainly through 
greenish sand. At Sheridan, Placer County, a well was bored to a depth of 734 feet through 
clay and sand. Below 600 feet the drill passed through several hard strata of "cement" (tuff?) 
and a 1-foot layer of "crystallized quartz" (possibly a quartz bowlder). Two miles south- 
west of Sheridan, on the Lucas ranch, a depth of 600 feet was attained; below 100 feet of quick- 
sand there was 500 feet of gray and blue clay, containing 4 feet of gravel in the middle.* Neither 
at Wheatland nor at Sheridan was artesian water obtained. 

At Marysville wells have been bored to depths of more than 200 feet through clay and 
sand with a little gravel, without finding artesian water. A well bored in the tute lands south 
of the Marysville Buttes disclosed 400 feet of clay (with sand), in the middle of which was 
a thin stratum of gravel. No flowing water was obtained. 

Under the term "alluvium" are classed the fluviatile deposits of clays, sands, and gravels 
formed by the present rivers during the progressive erosion of the older formations. The 
alluvium of the Great Valley has largely been formed by the erosion and redeposition of the 
older Quaternary strata covering the valley. The alluvial beds occupy a large space in the 
center of the valley, but there are good reasons to believe that their depth is relatively slight, 
probably at few places exceeding 100 feet; the lake of the Great Valley was drained only a 
relatively short time ago. 

In the center of the valley Sacramento Kiver pursues a winding course with numerous 
oxbow bends and cut-offs. The stream has built up embankments 1 to 15 feet higher than the 
land on either side ; the slope from the banks toward the low lateral basins is in places as much 
as 12 feet in 1,000 feet. The main channel is of very irregular depth and width and has not 
sufficient capacity to carry off the winter floods; in consequence, during high water much of 
the flow escapes through sloughs and crevasses into the lateral basins on the east and west, 
converting them for the time into vast shallow lakes. The banks are from 1 to 2 miles wide 
and are formed in the main of comparatively solid sediments. Levees following the river 
protect the^ fertile bank lands at many places, but there is a noticeable lack of a systematic 
plan in the regulation of the river. 

MININO D^RIS. 



The traveler approaching Feather River from the center of the valley begins to meet 
the effects of the dfibris from the hydraulic mines in the Sierra Nevada. The Sacramento 
carries practically none of this debris, but the Feather, the Yuba, the Bear, and the American 
are loaded with large quantities of gravel, sand, and silt. The general character of Feather 
Eiver has changed considerably since 1850. The influence of the tide formerly reached up 
the Sacramento to the mouth of the Feather; now it is felt only to a point some distance below 
Sacramento. Prior to 1850, Feather River was a clear-water stream with well-defined banks, 
its bottom consisting of gravel and sand. At Yuba City the banks were 15 feet liigh and not 
subjected to overflow, except at certain places on the east side below the city. 

At the present time the river between Rio Bonito, a few miles below Oroville and Marysville 
is pretty well defined between banks from 6 to 20 feet high, flanked, as a rule, by low bottom 

I Elerench R«pt. StoM MlnenloilM 
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lands from 300 feet to half a mile wide; these are flooded nearly every winter. Below Marys- 
ville the channel has been filled in by the d£bris brought down from the Yuba and the Bear 
and the whole river bed has been raised until the stream has only a wide, uncertain chaiinel 
in a sandy bed with almost even grade to the Sacramento; the bottom lands surroimding the 
river are more and more subject to overflow. IncidentaUy the overflows of the lowlands 
situated between the Yuba and Honcut, to the west of the railroad, have been greatly increased. 
The State engineer * remarks on this subject as foUows: 

It is known that in the past 40 yeare the bed of Fe&ther River and that of tlie Sacramento below the junction 
with the former have been greatly raieed, as indicated by the elevation of the low-water plane as follows: At Oroville, 
6 to 6 feet; at Yuba City, about 13) feet; at the mouth of the river, from 3 to 5 feet; at Sacramento, about 7 feet. 

The average grade of the Sacramento from the mouth of Chico Creek to the mouth of 
American River gradually diminishes from 1,5 feet to 0.3 foot per mile. That of the Feather 
from Burts Ferry to the junction with the Sacramento gradually decreases from 1.5 feet to 
1 foot per mile. 

TUBA &IVXB. 

The greatest changes due to mining debris have been wrought in the lower course of 
Yuba River, from Smartsville to Msrysville. An immense amount of fine debris haa been 
spread out on the adjoining plains to a width of 1 to 3 miles, covering an area of 25 square 
miles with deposits of fine sand and gravel, rendering much valuable land unfit for cultivation, 
and necessitating the protection of the adjacent country by means of levees. The sandy 
plains are covered by a dense willow growth, and the stream meanders over them in changing 
channels. The grade of the Yuba in the lower stretches ranges from 15 to 5 feet per mile. 
Above Deguerre Point, nearer to the foothiUs, the grade reaches 20 feet per mile. 

BZAKHIVZIL 

The conditions on Bear River between the foothills and its junction with the Feather 
near Nicolaus are similar to those on the Yuba, except that the area covered by mining dfibris 
is not quite so lai^e. Between the Bear and the American a number of smaller watercourses, 
among which the principal are Coqu Creek, Auburn Ravine, and Dry Creek, make their way 
across the plain in a westerly to southwesterly direction and finally lose themselves in the low 
basin east of the. Sacramento. 

AXXKIOAV aiVZK. 

American River, on emerging from the foothills, takes a southwesterly course, which it 
follows to a point near Sacramento, where it turns to a west^northwesterly direction; it joins 
the Sacramento a short distance north of the city. The river has a considerable grade and 
for the larger part of its course is well confined between its banks. Only near its mouth is 
there any danger of overflow, and that chiefly in the immediate vicinity of Sacramento. Sandy 
mining dfibris has filled the channel to a depth of about 10 feet near Sacramento, but the loss 
of valuable land by overflow is very much less than on the Yuba and the Bear. 

aaCHAUHTO VAUAT. 

The monotonous surface of the alluvial plains of the Sacramento Valley is scarcely broken 
by any recognizable relief; the lowest depressions are covered with swamp grass and tule, 
among which are tortuous sloughs and sheets of standing water, widening in flood times to 
vast lakes. The only sharply sejient features are the river banks of sand and clay, from a few 
feet to 20 feet high. The valley floor is the gently sloping surface of a Pleistocene lake bot- 
tom, only recently drained by constructive processes. The rivers are at their base-level and in 
their sluggish courses deposit the loads of sand and clay brought down from the mountains, 
corrade their banks, and endeavor to estabUsh new aad changing channels. 

1 Beport to L«glslBtuie of CalUbnilB, 18B0, pt. 3, p. 30. 
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TBtBTTTABIBS OF SAV lOAQVUT KITEB. 

The general level of the San Joaquin Valley rises more rapidly toward the south than 
that of the Sacramento to the north, and this steeper grade finds expression in the lower 
reaches of the tributaries to San Joaquin River, In order from north to south these tribu- 
taries are the Cosumnes, Mokelunme, Calaveras, Stanislaus, Tuolumne, and Merced. The 
followhig description is quoted from a report by Lieut. A. H. Payaon; ' 

On each then is one point where the canyon proper abruptly ends and the valley begins. Below the canyon, 
while the imduIationB of the foothills continue, the upland bulks, though eometimea approaching each other in 
points, Bje genemlly separated by a wide etrelch of fertila bottom, until finally this distinction disappeaie and both 
become merged in the general level of the plain. The alopee will meantime vary from 2 or 3 feet per mile in (he 
plain to 8 and 10 feet at the entrance to the canyon, thence increasing rapidly in the firat few mitea to 20 or 30 or 
even 40 feet. 

As we go south and the average height of the main San Joaquin Valley increases we find that its tributaries have 
worn for themaelves deeper notches in the country; lie banks are higher and narrower, while above them will be 
a second and eometimee even a third terrace of older origin and coarser malerial. 

Crossing the plain parallel to the San Joaquin and 10 or 15 milee east of it, the courses of the Coeumnee, Mokel- 
unme, Dry Creek, and Calaveraa are marked by a line of growth in the otherwise treeless distance, while on approach- 
ing the Stanislaus, Tuolumne, or Merced nothing is seen of the river until just at its edge, whence its valley is looked 
down into from bluffs 80 to 150 feet in height, and on the two last named this peculiarity is preserved nearly through- 
out their length. 

The three southern, streams fall directly into the San Joaquin in its upper course, to the detriment of the most 
critical part of its navigation, while the othera have their outlet through a network of tidal arms in low tule lands, and 
are thus given a place of harmless deposit for much of their sedimentary load when spread out in times of flood. 

Before the destructive effects of gravel mining had made themselves felt in these valleys, the streams, pei% 
fectly clear in low stages, were between high and solid banks grown with large timber, and though these were over- 
flowed in exceptional seasons, the floods staid but a short time on the land and wero of benefit rather than harm. 
The soil was a black loam and very rich. The first and greatest of the changes came during the extraordinary fiood 
of 1801-62. In that winter immense masses of detritus, the result of 10 years and more of mining, were swept down 
along the rivers, their beds were choked and raised, their banks torn out to exceesive widths, and lai^ areas of good 
land ruined from being thickly overlaid by sand and gravel. 

But ail the rivers have not been equally aSocfed. The Coeumnes is now by far the worst of the southern 
streams, though even on it the destruction does not approach in magnitude that on the Yuba and the Bear. Its bed 
at the mouth of the canyon has been substantially obliterated, the deposits being nearly level with the banks, and 
below for several miles has been torn out to five and six times its normal width and choked with sand andgravel. The 
filling of its bed is estimated at 6 feet 8 miles above the Southern Pacific Railway crossing, 15 feet at a point 17 
miles above, and 20 feet at the entrance to the canyon. 

Next to the Cosumnes in order of damage comes the Calaveras, and although here the ill effects aro not ao 
marked just now, it ia the most threatened from the present choked condition of its own and tributary canyons. 

The most important of the rivers considered is the Tuolumne, formerly itself navigable for some 15 miles above 
the mouth. It empties into the San Joaquin below and near the head of its navigation, upon which it immediately 
produces a marked and prejudicial effect. Though badly filled, probably 15 feet, at its exit from the canyon, and 
much spread out for 10 or 12 miles below, its bed soon gets between high and well-defined banks. 

The Stanislaus, thoi^h the deep places in its bed have been filled up to a uniform grade and its channel way 
considerably widened for some 10 miles, has not been appreciably raised in low-water level at Knights Ferry, in the 
foot of the canyon; its water is quite clear in low stages, and its banks seldom overflowed in floods, and then only 
for very short periods. 

The same description will apply to the Mokelumne, but its bed has probably been raised S or 6 feet at Lancha 
Plana, and its floods are more frequent and spread over wider and more valuable tmcto of bottom land. 

QVAVTtTT OT Inaiiro OtBBJB. 

Bj a. K. GlLBUT.t 

The belt of hydraulic mining in the Sierra Nevada traverses the drainage basins of a series 
of streams tributary to the Sacramento and the San Joaquin. On the tributaries of the San 
Joaquin the quantities were relatively small — so small as to produce little or no effect on the 
navigabiUty of the rivers. On Feather River proper the mining operations were more extensive, 

1 PaysoD, A. H., UeDddl, Q. H., Report upon a pni>ect lo pnlsct tbe navigabk mt«H of CaUfomla Iram the dccta at li;draiillc mining: 
HcHUK El. Doc. m, 4rth Cong., lirt ttm., 1882, pp. 47-18. 

t DurinE the tast lew yean Mr. 0. K. Ollhert baa imdertakeii, imder the dlrectkiD of Uie United States Geological Surrsj', a long aoiea id 
experliDcnls on tbe tmnaportatlon of lUbrla hj running walera. It Is baped thai these examinations will throw more light on th« movenHOl of 
dfibrls In the rivers and make It pcnlble to rontml the dftnia more cfrcrilrel)'. Mr, Gilbert baa, In (vnnRctloD wlih thle woil, made some detsUad 
■urve;a of tbe old hydnuUc excavaUons and had geneiouily peimltlad the publicatioa ol the neulla In this report. 
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but still small as compared to those on the Yuba, the Bear, and tlie American. Of the quantity 
of material excavated in the basins of those three rivers a number of estimates have been made, 
the estimated amount varying through a wide range. The latest of these estimates which make 
use of first-hand data is given in the r.eport of a board of Army engineers headed by Ijieut. Col. 
W, H. H, Benyaurd, which is contained in the annual report of the Chief of Engineers, United 
States Army, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1891. It is made by F. C. Turner, assistant 
ei^ineer, and apphes to the year 1890. For the present purpose this estimate is the most avail- 
able, especially as it was made some years ^er the stoppage of general hydrauUc mining, 
whereas a number of the earher estimates were made during tlie progress of the mining. It 
constitutes part of the report of a detailed reconnaissance of the region of hydraulic mining, in 
which a large body of valuable data were accumulated. The method of making the estimate 
is not stated by Mr. Turner, but may be assumed to have been indicated in general terms in 
the following passage from the report of the board: 



Tb« ueiml manner of eatimating the amount of materud moved is to determine theamoimtofwat«r used in miner's 
inchea and assign a duty la the inch. This, however, variee in different localities, in Bome places being as low as 2,000 
and in others as high ae 2,600 cubic feet iu 24 houra. In the usual determination the quantity ie taken at 2,230 cubic 
feet in that time. The duty depends upon the quantity of water used, the pressure, the character of the material 
washed, and the grade and size of the sluices; character of material and grade are the ruling elements. With heavy 
material the duty may be as low as 1.5 to 2 cubic yards and with light material as high as 10 cubic yards per inch. 
Instances are quoted in the report of the State mineral<^t for 1889 where, wilh increased grade of sluices (12 and 
18 inch grades), the duty attained was 24 and 36 yards, respectively. The usual calculations are upon a baais of 3i 
cubic yards. Itwilltherelore be seen that great variations must exist in the estimates of amount of material that has 
already been mined out. 

Impressed by tlie uncertainty of this mode of estimation, in which no engineer appears to 
have reposed great confidence, I undertook to check it by an independent estimate based on 
an entirely different procedure, namely, the measurement of the cubic contents of tlie cavities 
produced by the excavation. This work was carried on in the spring and autumn of 1908, and 
after a few preliminary experiments the following method was adopted and followed: 

The survejTng instruments were a plane table and a stadia rod. With these a traverse was 
run through the bottom of each cavity or along its edge, and where the area was large a traverse 
circuit was completed. From the stations of tlie traverse numerous points were determined 
by stadia and oliiers by angulation, the position and altitude of each beh^ fixed. A complete 
sketch was made of the rim or outer margin of the excavation, and for a short distance outside 
tlie rim the ground was contoured. The scale adopted was 200 feet to 1 inch and the contour 
interval was 20 feet. After the completion of the field work the contours of the ground previous 
to the excavation were restored by estimate, use being made of the determined contours outside 
the rim and of the determined courses of drainage lines outside the rim. With the aid of these 
restored contours and the determined points within the area of excavation, a series of crosa 
sections were constructed, and from these the volume of the excavation was computed. 

The precision of this method can not be definitely stated, as there were no absolute checks 
on the accuracy of the restored contours and the data controlling the restoration varied in 
cogency through a considerable range. In the opinion of the writer, who was also the surveyor, 
the general accuracy is such that the grand totals are true witliin 10 per cent, although 
many individual measurements have a lower precision, [The appearance of some of the 
hydrauhc mines, the tailings accumulated, and the method of mining are shown in Plates 11 
and III.— W. L.] 

The work was not carried on through the entire hydrauhc district, but comparison with 
the Turner estimate indicates that it covered about four-fifths of the excavation in the basin 
of Yuba River and three-seventlis of the total excavation of Yuba, Bear, and American rivers. 
The following table gives the results in some detail and also compares them, so far as practi- 
cable, with the items of the Turner estimate. The difference in method of estimate led to a 
difference in the classification of the excavations, so that the comparison can not be refined, 
but it serves, nevertheless, as an effective check on the Turner estimate. 
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Volumt of hydraulic exravation in part of the Yuba batin, at ntimated hy O. K. Oilbert in Z998 fmd by F. C. I'uraer ir 
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Examination of the table shows that a few of the earlier estimates are higher than the 
later, but the majority fall below, and the new general totals exceed the earlier by 51 per cent. 
The difference is in part explained by the fact that some mining took place in the interval 
between 1890 and 1908. A number of mines were worked for short periods or in a Bmall way 
under permits from the debris commission, and there was some surreptitious work without 
permits. During the surveys in 1908 it was easy to see that certain parts of the excavations, 
on which a young forest growth had sprung up, were of early date, and that other parts, still 
bare of vegetation, were relatively recent, but it was not practicable either to infer dates with 
approximate accuracy or to estimate separately the more recent work. It is beheved, liowever, 
that the work subsequent to 1890 can account for only a small portion of the discrepancy 
between the two estimates and that the greater part of the 51 per cent of difference inheres 
in the methods of estimation and the data employed. Assuming the substantial accuracy of 
the later estimate, and assuming further that the ratio of difference derived from the totals of 
the table may be applied as a correction to the other portions of the Turner estimate, I have 
deduced revised estimates for the total hydraulic excavation in the combined Yuba, Bear, 
and American basins. Turner's summary is as follows: 

Material excaraUd by hi/dravlic mining in the lia*ins of Yvba, Bear, and American riren. 

* Cubic jarda. 

Yuba River 452, 690, 000 

Bear River 234, 650, 000 

Ameriran River 170, 330, 000 

857,670,000 

The application of the ratio 1 .51 to these quantities yields for the Yuba Basin 684,000,000 
cubic yards, for the Bear 354,000,000 yards, and for the American 257,000,000 yards. The 
values thus derived have been adopted for the Yuba and American basins but have not proved 
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MANZANITA HYDRAULrC MINE, NEAR 8WEETLAND, NEVADA COUNTY. 
Bedrock is granodiarite. Photograph by G. K. Gilbert. See page 123. 



MOOBES FLAT HYDRAULIC MINE, NEVADA COUNTY. 

Photograph by G. K. Gilbert. See page 141. 
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Batisfactory for the basin of the Bear. The quantity of mining dfibria accumulated in the 
canyons of the Bear and its tributaries has twice been estimated with more care than was 
bestowed on similar deposits along the other rivers, and something is known also of the volume 
of the river's piedmont deposit. When these estimates are considered in connection with the 
small dischai^e of the Bear and other factors affecting the ratio of the local arrest of debris to 
the total output of the mines, good reason is found to regard the estimate of 354,000,000 yards 
as excessive. As all the quantities involved in the discrepancy were subject to considerable 
uncertainty the adjustment was of the nature of a compromise and the share assigned to the 
output of dfibris was 100,000,000 yards, reducmg the estimate to 254,000,000 yards. 

The only other stream to receive mining debris and convey it eventuidly to the Sacra- 
mento is the main branch of the Feather. Turner's estimates do not include the mines of its 
basin, and my own observations covered but a small area. In the report of the State engineer 
of California, Wm. Ham. Hall, for 1880, pages 23-24, estimates are made for the "water used 
and material washed out per annum" for the several river basins of the Sierra from the Ameri- 
can northward. For the basin of the Feather the estimate of material washed is 12,687,500 
cubic yards, and the sum of the estimates for the Yuba, Bear, and American is 36,480,500 
cubic yards. Lieut. Col. Mendell makes a similar estimate for the year 1880,' in which the 
corresponding figures are 4,407,770 and 31,070,094. Mendell also gives with full detail the 
assessors' returns of the water used in mining. Hall and Mendell both qualify their estimates — 
Hall because bis data were incomplete and Mendell because the method used was unsatisfac- 
tory. In 1881 the canyons and mining regions of the Feather and Yuba were inspected by 
Marsden Manson, and his report * tends to discredit the estimates based on assessors' returns. 
He found that much of the water ascribed to hydraulic mining was actually used in drifting 
and quartz mining and in other ways not involving the handling of lai^e quantities of earth. 

Disregarding for the moment Manson's implied criticism, accepting the estimates of Hall 
and Mendell, and assuming further that the total output of debris for the several basins for the 
whole period of hydraulic mining was proportional to the annual output, I have made two 
computations of the total output of the Feather. The figures quoted from Hall's table give 
366,200,000 yards and the figures from Mendell's table 186,600,000 yards. Various details 
reported by Manson and Turner, as well as data from other sources, indicate the probability 
that both these figures are excessive. On the other hand, a minimum estimate Is suggested 
by the volume of the piedmont deposit of the Feather, which occupies the river bed between 
Oroville and Marys ville. Hall estimated this, from surveys probably made in 1879, at 18,257,000 
yards,' and the observations of Turner indicate that only moderate additions were made in 
the following decade. The suggested minimuni is 40,000,000 yards, and tliis might serve as a 
practical estimate, so far as conditions of the lower river are concerned; but it would probably 
not be coordinate with the estimates for tlie other basins, which aim to show the full extent of 
the exploitation of the auriferous deposits. According to Manson the tailings from the greatest 
operations were chiefly lodged in a permanent way in the American Valley, an opening in the 
heart of tlie mountains. Between the limits 40,000,000 and 186,000,000 the value of 100,000,000 
yards is arbitrarily chosen. Adding the estimate for the Feather Basin to that for the three 
basins farther soutli gives a total of 1,295,000,000 cubic yards as the output of the hydrauhc 
mines on streams whose waters join the Sacramento. 

TEBBAHBS OF THX BABTBBH BOBDBB OF THE VALLEY. 

OEXERAL FEATURES. 

Between the alluvium of the central valley and the first bedrock hills of the Sierra Nevada 
there lies, with flat westward dip, a series of formations ranging in age from the late Cretaceous 
deposits to those of the present time. Their occurrence and interrelations enable the observer 
to deduce with considerable certainty the geologic history of the western foot of the range. 

iRept-CtJelEng. U. S.Ani];, 1S81, pp. Zige-ZW7,Z4M-2501. • Kept Chief Enc- U. S. Ami;, 1S)U, pp. 3e04-2SlI. 
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One of the first generalizations to be drawn from their study is that the intense diastrophism 
o£ the Coast Kange in Cretaceous and posl>-Oretaceous time was represented at the edge of the 
massive crust block of the Sierra only by faint pidsatioos; almost their only expression is 
found in tlie evidence of a long series of advances and retreats of the shore line, some more 
prominent, others ver}' slight, all recorded faithfully by the overlapping formations. 

Gently, as a rule almost imperceptibly, the older formations emei^e from the overlapping 
alluvium. The ground rises in gentle swells to softly undulating hills with fine gravelly soil ; 
the little watercourses are definitely marked with steeper grades and deeper trenches. The 
erosive power is still sUght, but the tendency to lateral corrosion and consequent enlai^ement 
of the flood plain is very pronounced. The older Quaternary deposits of gravel, clay, and sand 
are being more or less slowly dissected during the process of d^radation to a base-level about 
350 feet below the old one. At some places a r^ular and slight slope of Pleistocene gravels 
reaches up to the footh^ls. Elsewhere long embayments of alluvium may extend up toward 
the first outcrops of the bedrock series and from these depressions the earher deposits are 
attacked with more vigor, producing a complex of flat-topped liills. 

CHICO FOHMATION, 

The Shasta series, or Lower Cretaceous, is entirely lacking along the valley border. The 
Chico formation (Upper Cretaceous) is represented abundantly in Butte County, in the north- 
ern part of the Sacramento Valley, but is almost wholly lacking along the valley south of parallel. 
39° 30'. The elevation at wliich the formation occurs gradually diminishes toward the south. 
The Chico wherever found rests directly and unconformahly on the pre-Cretaceous bedrock 
This indicates eitlier that a period of erosion intervened between the Shasta and the Cliico, or 
perhaps rather that the shore line during the Shasta epoch was located considerably west of 
the line of the foothills. The geologic history of the valley border may thus be assumed to begin 
with the Chico transgression. 

The Chico formation occurs at two localities in the vicinity of Folsom, in the latitude of 
Sacramento; both are noted by Whitney,' who also mentions sever^ other localities, but 
during tlie geologic mapping of tlie Sacramento quadrangle only these two could be established 
beyond doubt. Fossils characteristic of the Chico have been collected in both localities.' At 
one — Kock Corral, 3 miles north-northwest of Folsom — tlie strata rest upon the granitic 
rocks, emerging at that point from the covering formation of the Great Valley. At this place 
a well was sunk about 30 years ago to a depth of 120 feet. The fossils were found at a depth 
of 43 feet in sandstone and constitute a typical Cliico fauna. The exposures are poor, but in 
a small trench in the decomposed surface material at tliis place the writer succeeded in finding 
imperfect casts of shells that are probably referable to the Chico. The exact extent of the 
Cliico on the surface is a matter of much doubt. For a mile south of the Rock Corral locality 
tiiere is between the Pleistocene and the granite an area covered by white clay or sandy clay. 
This material immediately underlies tlie andesites and gravels between Rock Corral and Folsom 
and is shown also uniier the andesite opposite Folsom and under the Orange Vale bluff; in this 
terrane no fossils have been found, and from its position and general character it is believed to 
belong to the lone formation (iliocene). 

At Folsom, where American River, emerging from the foothills, has cut down about 100 
feet tlirough Pleistocene and Neocene deposits and deposited large amounts of late Pleistocene 
gravels, another body of Cliico rocks is exposed. It is on tlie nortli bank of the river one- 
fourth mile below the suspension bridge and is or was covered by heavy Pleistocene gravel, 
now largely removed by mining processes. The Cliico beds lie in the middle of the old diggings 
on the first outcrops of bedrock visible along the river, only a few feet above the water. About 
10 or 12 feet of soft white clay and greenish clayey sandstone, with abundant coaly particles 
and indistinct vegetable remains, are shown in the exposures, the beds dipping gently westward. 

in. Ittpt. V. S. Geol. Sutvp;, pt. I, IKM, pp, 45»-461. 
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On the bedrock is a little &ie greenish, Xpell-cemented metamorphic and quartz gravel, which 
at the time of visit was being mined from small shafts and washed for gold. 

Slight as these exposures are, there is still in their position some indication of the character 
of the surface over which the Chico transgression extended. At Rock Corral, where the Cre- 
taceous attains an elevation of 300 feet, the granite rises 150 feet in a distance of 2,000 feet 
toward the north. At Folsom the small remnant of the Chico lies in a distinct old depression 
150 feet above the sea, the rim to the northeast rising several hundred feet in less than a mile. 
The auriferous gravel underlying the beds points to a watercourse antedating the Chico. It 
appears permissible to draw the conclusion that the Chico was laid down on an uneven surface 
with a relief at least as prominent as the first emei^ing foothills show to-day. The Chico trana- 
gression moved the shore line eastward at least as far as the 300-foot contour. 

The next exposure of the Chico is at Pentz, in Butte County, north of Table Mountun.* 
A few miles farther north this formation is well exposed in the deeper creek trenches, particu- 
larly near Mineral Slide, on Little Butte Creek; at Centerville, on Big Butte Creek; and in the 
canyon of Chico Creek above the town of Chico (PI. XVI,5,p.88). The sandstones of theChico 
formation rest with very gentle westerly dip on the eroded surface of the "Bedrock aeries," 
here consbting of slates or greenstones, and are covered with slight unconformity by shore or 
flood-plain gravel which in turn underlies heavy beds of andesitic tuffs. The contact of the 
Chico and the "Bedrock series" lies here at an elevation of 1,000 to 1,500 feet. Somewhat 
farther north, along Deer Creek, just over the line in Tehama County, another exposure of 
Chico is found at an elevation of 2,000 feet.' Thirty miles farther north, in the southern part 
of Shasta County, the exposures of Chico rocks, surrounded by Tertiary beds, attain an eleva- 
tion of 3,000 feet. So far as can be told from the scattered exposures, the Chico rises grad- 
uaily from an elevation of 300 feet in Sacramento County to one of 3,000 feet in southern Shasta 
County, but it is not safe to say that this is due entirely to differential elevation for an epoch 
of erosion intervened between the Chico and the Miocene, and it is quite possible that much of 
the Cretaceous toward tlie south has been carried away. 

TEJON FORMATION. 

In the Maryaville Buttes, in the center of the Sacramento Valley, several hundred feet of 
marine Eocene beds (Tejon formation) are exposed,* uplifted by volcanic agencies and con- 
sisting of greenish sands and shales containing an abundance of characteristic fossils, such as 
TrockosmUia alruUa and Cardiia planicosta. 

Along the base of the Sierra Nevada the TeJon has been found at only one point, on Merced 
River 1 mile south of Merced Falls, in Mariposa and Merced counties.* Here several small 
flat-topped buttes of sandstone with characteristic marine fossils rest directly and almost hori- 
zontally on the nearly vertical Mtuiposa slates at elevations of 500 to 600 feet, the top of the 
sandstones reaching to 800 feet. At this place Merced River emerges from its canyon, which 
is here only from 200 to 300 feet deep. Immediately east of this point the first greenstone 
ridges of the Sierra rise to elevations of 1,000 feet. To the west the Miocene (lone formation) 
overhea the Tejon formation with unconformity. 

All this shows plainly that the relief of the foothills in Eocene time differed little from that 
of the later part of the Tertiary period. As no rocks belonging to the Tejon formation underUe 
the lone in similar situations north of Merced River, it is probable that an epoch of erosion 
intervened between the Eocene and the Miocene, and that during that interval the shore line 
retreated a considerable distance westward. Certain of the lower auriferous graveb in the old 
river bed near the valley border are probablj' of Eocene age; the stream gravels on the bedrock 
at the lowest points in the Miocene courses of American and Yuba rivers are considerably 
lower than the top of the lone formation. 

■ Turner, H. W., Tbe roclu ol the Sierra Nevada; Fourteenth Ann. Bept U. 8. Oeol. Survey, pt. 2, IKM, pp. 45S-iei. , 

• Diller, I. 8., LasKn Peak IdUo (No. IS), Oeol. Atlu V. S., V. 8. OeoL Somr. 18SS- 

■ Llndgren, Waldenur, Maiyavllle folia (No. IT). Geol. Atlas U. S., U. 8. Oral. Surrey, IS8S. 

• TnrDSC, H. W., and Banume, F. L., Sonon toUo (No. U), OhjI. AtlM U. 8., V. S. Geol. Survey, 1897. 
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lOHE FORMATION. 

SXFUIITIOV. 

During the Miocene period and contemporaneously with the accumulation of the later pre- 
Tolcsnic gravels on the slopes of the Sierra Nevada there was deposited in the gulf then occupy- 
ing the Great Valley a sedimentary series of clays and sands to which the name lone formation 
has been given. The water in this gulf was probably brackish; no maiine fossils have been 
found in the lone formation along the foot of the range, but fossil leaves, v^etable material, 
and, in places, coal are abundant. At the mouth of the rivers which descended from the Ter- 
tiary Sierra Nevada extensive delta deposits were accumulated, and it is thus difficult in many 
places to draw any exact line between the lone formation and the river gravels proper. The 
gravels in the formation are locally auriferous, though generally poor, because spread over 
lat^e areas. 

The lowest and oldest Tertiary auriferous gravels lie in troughs over which the lone forma- 
tion has transgressed, in places at depths of more than 500 feet. At many localities the sand- 
stones and clays of the formation merge directly into the upper river gravels of the so-called 
benches. On the other hand, the thick gravels of the rhyolitic period are distinctly later than 
the lone formation. Turner has shown that in the Jackson quadrangle extensive shore or delta 
gravels of interrhyolitic age rest on the eroded surface of the lone. (See PI. XI, S, p. 72). 
The lone formation belongs to the late Tertiary and is believed to be of Miocene age. 

The greatest thickness of the formation measured is in Calaveras County in the Jackson 
quadrangle, where Turner has determined it to be about 1,000 feet. Post-lone erosion has 
removed the formation entirely over large areas. 

SIflTKIBITnOS. 

The most northerly exposures of the lone, north of the Sierra Nevada, have been observed 
by Diller on Little Cow Creek and Pit River in the northwest corner of the Lassen Peak 
quadrangle, Shasta County. The clays and sands are here directly overlain by andesitic tuffs 
and rest on metamorphosed slates of Jurassic or Triassic age at an elevation of about 2,000 feet. 
South of this locality few exposures are seen until the Oroville Table Mountain is reached, a 
distance of neariy 100 miles. At this place a capping of basalt, somewhat earlier than the 
andesitic flows, has preserved the lone intact. The formation here consists of fine gravels, 
white clays, and sands, and reaches to elevations of about 1,200 feet. (See PI. IV, B; fig. '4, 
p. 86; and fig. 5, p. 90.) With insignificant exceptions, no further exposures occur between this 
point and Lincoln, in Placer County, where some white clays are preserved underneath a cap- 
ping of andesitic tuff in the midst of Quaternary gravels and a few miles west of the first out- 
crops of the pre-Cretaceous rocks, usually referred to by the collective name "Bedrock series." 

About 40 miles northwest of Lincoln, in the late Tertiary andesitic volcano of Marysville 
Buttes, clays, sands, and gravels of Miocene age have been brought up by the intrusion of igne- 
ous bodies and, although they are so much disturbed that the stratigraphic sequence can not 
be made out, there is strong probability that these strata should be identified with the lone. 
They contain marine fossils associated with impressions of deciduous leaves, and the gravels 
contain some gold. 

South of Lincoln the lone formation is better exposed because it has been protected by 
andesitic tuff, but it does not reach a higher elevation than about 200 feet. South of American 
River the outcrops are more extensive, and the formation attains its greatest development in 
the foothills of Calaveras County. The lower part, consisting of white clay and sand, reaches a 
thickness of 860 feet or more and contains beds of lignite of poor quality. Above this rests 
a white sandstone which attains a thickness of 100 feet or more. A clay bed, also of light color, 
100 feet thick, overlies this sandstone. Near Valley Springs the lone attains elevations of 1,000 
feet, and its highest members are probably several hundred feet above the deepest gravels of 
the Tertiary Calaveras River, which here debouches into the plains but which is not visible in 
this vicinity. 
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Photograph by Waldemar Llndgten, See page 66. 



B. HYDRAULIC MINE AT CHEROKEE, BUTTE COUNTY. 



Photograph by J. S. Diller. Sss page 86. f^ I 
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In front of the Gopher Bidge, a mass of greenstone rising abruptly in front of the bare 
foothills, the formation lies at elevations of 600 feet. About 25 miles to the south the forma- 
tion lies in a similar position and rests against greenstone or Jurassic slate at the same elevation. 
Just south of Merced Falls, in the southwestern part of the.Sonora quadrangle, the lone foi^ 
mation overlies with slight unconformity the marine Eocene sandstones, of which but few 
exposures are preserved. 

From all this it appears that during the later part of the prevolcanic gravel period the lone 
formation transgressed along the whole front of the Sierra to a present elevation of somewhat 
more than 1,000 feet. So far as can be judged from the present exposures there has been little 
differential elevation along the front of the range since the time of the deposition of the forma- 
tion. In other words, the fluctuations of the shore line are now indicated by horizontal lines 
at least between the Oroville Table Mountain and the foothills of Calaveras County. 

P08T-I0NB BB08I0N. 

The extent of the erosion which followed immediately after the deposition of the lone 
formation along the foothills was greater than would be supposed from a study of the deposits 
in the rivers higher up in the range. The sequence is particularly well shown around the Oro- 
ville Table Mountain and in the foothills of Calaveras County. At the former place the andes- 
itic tuffs (Tuscan tuff of Diller), which In Placer County appear to overiie the lone formation 
conformably, are at least 500 feet below its top members. At the mouth of the old Yuba River 
there is a conspicuous absence of the lone formation and the andesitic tuffs rest immediately 
on the bedrock, at elevations as low as 200 feet, and in the old river channel lie immediately 
above the heavy gravels, which are presumably of Eocene age. At this locality no extensive 
mud flows of rhyolitic character appear to have reached the valley, although they are abun- 
dantly present in the longitudinal basin which b^;ins at North Columbia, Nevada County, 15 
miles east. At the mouth of the Tertiary Calaveras River, on the other hand, shore gravels or 
delta gravels spread out up to a present level of 500 feet, and these gravels rest on the gently 
eroded surface of the lone formation. 

These interrhyolitic gravels were again subjected to some erosion; immediately after this 
followed the prolonged epoch of andesitic flows. The tuffs which were spread over a large part 
of the Sierra Nevada were worked over by the rivers and spread as thick masses of volcanic 
gravels and ssnds over the eroded surface of the lone formation and the interrhyolitic gravels. 

VOLOAinO FOBMATIONS AIONO THE VAIXST BOBDBB. 

The Tertiary volcanic rocks along the valley border comprise rhyolite, andesite, latite, and 
basalt. Few of these flows originated at the place where they are now found. Most of them 
were derived from volcanic vents in the higher part of the Sierra and flowed down the slope, 
some of them for distances of 60 miles or more. 



During the time of the rhyolitic flows in the upper range some material of this kind undoubt- 
edly found its way to the valley along the old river courses, but it is not in a form distinctly 
recognizable as rhyolite tuff. At one place only the rhyolite reached the valley border — ^in the 
vicinity of Valley Springs, in Calaveras County, close to the mouth of the ancient Calaveras 
River. A few small areas of rhyolitic tuff here overiie the lone formation at elevations of about 
500 feet, and are in turn covered by andesitic tuffs and Quaternary gravels. 



The andesitic flows that reached the valley are throughout of fragmental character and 
consist of a hard, tough, cemented breccia of brown or purplish color, which contains a large 
number of pieces of massive andesite. This tough breccia undoubtedly came down from vol- 
canoes located hi^ in the range and is not the result of ash showers or fluviatile concentration. 
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Associated with these beds are, however, aadesitic conglomerates, fiDe-grained tuffs, and vol- 
canic sandstones, which, of course, have been transported from the debris of andesitic areas 
higher up in the range. 

North of Table Mountain, in Butte County, large areas of andesitic tuffs reach down to the 
valley border and, in fact, cover completely the older underlying rocks. 

South of Table Mountain, in Yuba and Nevada counties, no andesite flows reach the valley; 
they were apparently prevented by the high greenstone ridges which here formed a barrier 
toward the east. The only exception is at Smartsville, where the Tertiary Yuba River broke 
through these barriers. Here a thin flow of cemented tough breccia and andesitic conglomerate, 
not more than 150 feet thick, covers the prevolcanic gravel. Below Smartsville the andesitic 
masses spread out over a large area skirting the foothills for some distance to the south at an 
elevation of about 200 feet; they are here not over 50 feet thick, and consist of dark-colored 
volcanic conglomerat* capped by a thin layer of andesitic breccia. About 26 miles south of 
this place, between Lincoln and Folsom, in Placer and Sacramento counties, andesitic rocks 
appear along the valley border for a distance of 15 miles; they overlie auriferous gravels or the 
lone formation and are nowhere' over 100 feet in thickness; Pleistocene gravels cover the andes- 
ite on the west. Exposures at Folsom, for instance, show above the lone formation 15 feet of 
andesitic gravel, 20 feet of &)e-grained andesitic tuff, and a capping of 40 feet of hard, tough 
breccia. For 30 miles southeast of Folsom, or to lone, a little town in Amador County, no 
volcanic rocks appear, but from lone southward as far as Merced River, near the southern 
boundary of the area described in this report, andesitic detrital rocks form a belt which follows 
the foothill region west of the last outcrops of the "Bedrock series." These andesitic tuffs 
and gravels overlie the lone formation but are within a short distance covered by the Pleisto- 
cene gravels of the rolling foothills of the vaUey. The beds grade in places into material which 
contains few recognizable volcanic fragments. They are well developed, for instance, at Knights 
Feny, on Stanislaus River, where they form flat-topped hills about 200 feet high immediatel}' 
in front of the first greenstone ridges of the Sierra Nevada. 

BASALT AND LATITE. 

Basaltic rocks reach the valley border at two places only. At the Oroville Table Mountain 
a basalt flow 300 feet in thickness covers the lone formation, and small buttes of the same rock 
extend for several miles into the valley. It is probable that the basalt was erupted at some 
point not far distant from the present flow. There is, indeed, at Cherokee some evidence tend- 
ing to show that part of it at least was erupted in that immediate vicinity. 

On the other hand, the basaltic rock of the Tuolumne Table Mountain, near the south end 
of the area discussed, reached the valley as the final part of a narrow flow which originated 
far up in the range, in the vicinity of the Dardanelles. This rock, which contains a considerable 
amount of potassium, has been named a latite by Ransome. 

THE TUPFS OP OROVILLE. 

Along the foothills from Bear River to Feather River a series of light-colored tuffaceous 
rocks are exposed in places, although the formation is generally covered by later Quatemary 
gravels or by the red soil of the valley. The first exposures were seen a few miles north of Bear 
River, near the south end of an area of andesitic tuff which here spreads out in front of the 
most westerly exposures of greenstone. In a bank 20 feet high is shown 8 feet of sandy clay, 
which is covered by 4 feet of tuffaceous material containing pumice with small foils of hiotite; 
this in turn is covered by 9 feet of volcanic sand. These deposits, which are distinctly later than 
the andesite mentioned above, are also present along Yuba River a short distance below Browns 
Valley, where they form the bedrock of the gravel which is dredged at that point. They also 
occur underneath the Quaternarj' gravel on the rolhng bare foothills in front of Browns VaUey 
Ridge. Similar deposits are seen in exposures 10 or 12 feet high on Honcut Creek; finally near 
Oroville they are extensively developed and form the low flat-topped hills which flank the river 
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on the south side for a distance of 8 miles below Oroville; these hills are covered by thick Qua- 
ternary gravels and gradually merge to the south into the gravelly plains about Palermo. The 
tuff ©xt«nds under the present alluvium of Feather River and forms the bedrock of the area 
now worked so extensively by dredging. It is a compact light^brown material, containing in 
places pebbles of metamorphic rocks and also small white fragments of pumice which are found 
to consist of volcanic glass; locally these fragments are very small and the tuff looks more like 
a compact clay. Bore holes 80 feet deep have been sunk in it in the flood plain below Oroville 
without finding different material. On the road to Wyandotte from Oroville similar material 
outcrops in the low foothills underneath the Quaternary gravel up to elevations of about 400 
feet. Benches of such gravel from 30 to 60 feet thick usually cover the tuff, so that as a rule 
the only satisfactory exposures are found along the bluffs. The bedrock relations at Oroville 
indicate that thb series was deposited on the even slope of the older (Neocene) formations, 
before the modern canyon of Feather River had been excavated but after the earlier lone forma- 
tion had been greatly eroded. (See fig. 5, p. 90.) 

The pumice containing biotite foils which is so common tn these tuffs is entirely unknown in 
the andesitic flows which descended along the slope of the Sierra Nevada. On the other hand, 
acidic eruptive rocks like those contained in the tuffs are present in the extinct volcano of the 
Marysville Buttes, which lies in the center of the valley only about 25 miles to the southwest or 
west of these tuff areas, and it is confidently believed that the tuffs represent the accumulations 
of ash showers from this volcano, especially as the prevailing southwesterly winds would drive 
them in just this direction. It is thought that these eruptions took place somewhat later than 
the andesitic eruptions of the summit region. 

QTJATEBNABT aBAVBLS. 

Along the valley border the Neocene terranes are overlain by an extensive series of poorly 
consoUdated gravels, sands, and clays; the exposures rarely attain 100 feet in height and 
usually consist of low bluffs along the river courses and rolling hills between them. A distinct 
erosional unconformity separates these beds from the lone formation, the andesitic flows, 
and the tuffs of Oroville. This indicates that before the deposition of the gravels the shore line 
had moved farther out into the valley, and this conclusion is confirmed by the fact that gold 
has accumulated underneath the gravel on the surface of the tuffs and the lone formation 
many miles to the west of the present bedrock exposure. After the deposition of the tuff beds 
of (>oville there followed, however, a general rise of the base-level which resulted in the depo- 
sition of beds of gravel and sand, the gravels predominating. The highest gravels are found 
at elevations of 350 to 400 feet. Along the main rivers this epoch of gravel deposition finds 
expression in a series of benches, such as those on both sides of Oroville, The lowest bench 
lies 30 feet above the river at an elevation of 160 feet. Above this there are two broad benches 
which have elevations ranging from 340 to 430 feet. The conditions are somewhat similar, 
though the benches are less well defined, along Yuba River and Bear River. At the mouth 
of the canyon of American River broad benches spread to the north and south at elevations 
of 100 to 250 feet. 

The Quaternary gravels are in general thoroughly washed and consist mainly of quartzite 
and other highly siliceous pebbles. They have probably been formed by the reworking of 
older gravels, a process during which the softer rocks were entirely disintegrated. According 
to Turner these siliceous gravels illustrate in a striidng degree the law of the survival of the 
fittest. At many places the Quaternary gravels are gold bearing and have been washed with 
profit, especially where underlying tuffaceous rocks have proved effective gold catchers. 

In many of the folios on the gold belt (see fig. 1, p. 10) the Quaternary gravels have been 
considered as having been deposited in a lake, but the probability is that they should rather 
be considered of fluviatile origin. 

Since the deposition of the flood plains described almve the base-level has been lowered 
and the rivers, at the edge of the valley, have deepened their canyons, mostly by reexcavating 
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old detiital deposits, until their beds now lie about 100 to 250 feet below their old flood plains. 
The alluvial deposits of the present rivers are not extensive near the mouths of the canyons, 
but a short distance brfow begin to widen and finally mei^e into the large alluvial areas of the 
Great Valley. 

It is assumed that the deposition of the Quaternary bench gravels was contemporaneous 
with the main epoch of erosion which excavated the present canyons and that the glacial epoch 
which has just closed in the high Sierra corresponded with the deposition of the present alluvium. 
During the erosion of the canyons of the range to depths reaching 4,000 feet and the accom- 
panying removal of enormous masses of the covering Tertiary volcanic formations an amount 
of material has been transported into the valley which far exceeds that moved during the 
whole period of the Tertiary auriferous gravels. There is no evidence of this tremendous 
mass of detritus in the present valley, for the bench gravels described above can accotmt for 
only a small part of it. There are no debris fans in the valley corresponding to those resting 
in front of the desert ranges in the Great Basin, for instance. It is difficult to avoid the con- 
clusion that the Great Valley has subsided to a corresponding degree since the beginning of 
this epoch of erosion. At first ^ance it looks as if the load had been removed from the range 
to the valley which has sunk under its weight. 

It has been assumed that the close of the volcanic period marks the close of the Pliocene 
and that the erosion of the canyons falls into the early Quaternary, while the glacial epoch 
would correspond to the late Quaternary. The paleontologic evidence tends to show, however, 
that the volcanic epoch lay within the Miocene, and this would permit the great erosion of 
the canyons, the Sierran period of Le Conte, to occupy the time of the Pliocene and the Qua- 
ternary. If the close of the volcanic epoch should be removed to the beginning of the Pliocene, 
it would give a more adequate length of time for the accomplishment of the gigantic work of 
erosion which b manifested in the deep trenches now scoring the flanks of the range. 

STJUUJIT OF aSOLOaiC BVBNTS AIONQ THZ VALLBT BOBDBB. 

The geologic history of the valley border from late Cretaceous time to the present day 
may be sunmied up briefly as follows: 

1. Pre-Chico (late Cretaceous) emeion. 

2. Chico traDigM«Bioii. Shore line moves eastward to preeent elevations of 300 to 2,000 feet. 

3. Poet-Chico erosion. Shore line moves west of present valley border. 

4. Tejon (Ektcene) tranagreseion. Shore line moves eaatwarl at least to present elevatiiiiii i-t 800 feet. 

5. PoBt-Tejon erosion. Shore line movee west of present valley border. 

6. lone (Miocene) tranegresnon. Shore line moves eastward to present elevations of 1,000 or 1,200 feet. 

7. Post-lone erosion. 

S. Deposition of inteirhyolitic shore gnvels. 
9. Poetrhyolitic erosion. 

10. Deposition of interandesitic shore gravels. 

11. Deposition of volcanic ash beds of Ocoville. 

12. Important period of eroraon (Pliocene and Quaternary) — Sienan period of I.e Conte. Excavation of canyons of 

the range, 
(a) Shore line retires permanently west of the valley border. 
(6) Deposition of extensive fluviatUe gravel beds up to elevatioiu of 450 feet. 
(c) Deepening of stream beds along valley border by 100 to 300 feet. 
(<f) Deposition of lower bench gravels, 
(e) Deposition of present alluvium. 

THE SIERRA NEVADA. 

TEBTZABT BITEB OBAVELS AND VOLCANIC BOCZS. 

Accumulations of gravel are found along almost all the Tertiary river channels now exposed 
by erosion along the slope of the range. The only exceptions to this rule are the upper parts 
of the stream courses near the present divide, where the grade evidently became too steep 
for the accumulation of such detrital deposits. The areal extent of the gravels, as shown on a 
geologic map, would not be lai^e. Except those at a few places along the deep longitudinal 
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depression' which existed od the middle slopes between Forest Hill, in Placer County, and 
North Bloomfield, in Nevada County, the areas would not show prominently on a map of small 
scale such as Plate I (in pocket). The andesitic and rhyoUtic flows cover the lai^est parts of 
the gravels. 

The Tertiary deposits comprise several epochs which are distinguished in the following 
para^aphs. (See also Hg. 2.) 

PEEVOLCANIC DEPOSITS. 

Deep gravels. — The deepest trough-shaped depressions (PI. V, B) in the drainage basin 
of the Tertiary Yuba River are usually filled to a depth of 60 to 200 feet by coarse gravels which 
ordinarily have been cemented so that they can not be readily washed without previous crushing. 
In the main channels the pebbles are large and well rounded. They range in size up to cobble- 
stones and even bowlders several feet in diameter (see PI. XXI, B, p. 144), but all of them, unless 
subsequently decomposed, have a smooth or polishe<l surface. They consist mainly' of the 
rocks of the older series; quartz forms a part of the pebbles but rarely predominates. There 
is no clay and the cementing material between the pebbles consists of coarse sand. The coarse 
and bowldeiy character of these lower gravels is especially emphasized in the smaller streams 
or in places where the large stream beds contract in passing through bars of hard rock. Con- 
spicuous examples of such conditions are furnished by the Cherokee mine, in Butte County, 
and the Polar Star mine, in Placer County. The deposits evidently originated in a stream of 
fairly strong grade and large volume. In the southern Tertiary rivers — for instance, that 
findiJig its outlet from Vallecito to Valley Springs, in Calaveras County — the deep gravels are 



much thinner than along the Tertiary Yuba. In many places ttiey are entirely absent. No . 
fossils have been found in the deep gravels except at one place near Suaanville, where an Eocene 
flora was discovered by Diller. It is likely that these gravels are of Eocene age, and some of 
them along the Tertiary Yuba River may even be Cretaceous. 

Bench gravels. — Covering the deep gravels and attaining a maximum thickness of 300 feet, 
the bench gravels are spread out, in places to a width of 1 or 2 miles, on the sloping shelves 
on both sides of the deepest trougiis (PI, V, B). These gravels usually contain much quartz 
and are much more admixed and interstratified with finer sediment than the deep gravels. 
The pebbles are also smaller and always, except close to the headwaters, well rounded and 
polished, (See PI. XXIV, B, p. 150.) These gravels indicate an epoch when the streams became 
overloaded; the extensive deposition wliich resulted from the overloading and the lessening of 
grades created broad flood plains over which the rivers flowed in changing channels. The 
distinction between the deep gravels and the bench gravels is much more marked along the 
Tertiary Yuba River than along the streams to the south. Different conditions prevailed along 
Jura River, which flowed northward and found its outlet at a point west of SusanviUe. In 
the lower part of this stream, from the vicinity of Taylorsville to Mountain Meadows, the lowest 
deposits consist of beds of sand, in some places with lignite; above this lie about 100 feet of 
coarse auriferous gravels. Near the old outlet the thickness of the prevolcanic deposits increases 
greatly. According to Diller 400 feet of sand is exposed, and this is covered by heavy prevolcanic 
gravels. 

As more fully stated in chapter 3, the age of the bench gravels is beUeved to be Miocene, 
the determination being based on large collections of fossil leaves. 
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VOLCANIC AND INTERVOIXANIC DEPOSITS. 

RJiyolidc tuffs. — Sweeping down the main river channels from the vents in the high Sierra, 
flows of white rhyoUte, accompanied by lai^e masses of rhyohtic tuff, of clayey and sandy 
character, covered the bench gravela. These rhyohtic flows attain on the middle slopes a 
maximum depth of about 200 feet ; higher up they are much heavier. Much of this tuff is in 
the mining region designated as pipe clay or chalk. 

Gravels of the rhyolitic epoch. — The rhyolitic flows had the effect of damming many lateral 
streams, thus causing immediately accumulations of gravels, clay, and sands. During the 
intervals between the rhyohtic eruptions the streams cut down new channels in the soft material 
and accumulated masses of gravel in their new beds. All these detrital masses of gravel, sand, 
and clay, generally of a finer character than the bench grpvels and usually containing rhyolitic 
pebbles, are designated as the "gravels of the rhyohtic period," or "interrhyoUtic graveb," In 
many places, such as Nevada City, Nevada County, and the Long Canyon divide, Placer Coimty, 
the rhyolitic gravels attain a tliickness of several hundred feet. 

Andesiiic tuffs and tuffaceoua brecda^.—AStev the close of the rhyohtic eruptions the vol- 
canoes along the summit of the range begun to emit andeaitic lavas and successively a great 
number of thin flows poured down the river valleys. Only near the summits, however, are 
massive flows and breccias found. (See PI. VI.) Over the greater part of the slope the erup- 
tions assumed the form of mud flows, at flrst as sandy and clayey masses but later mixed with a 
great quantity of lai^er angular or subangular fragments of hornblende and pyroxene andesites, 
so that at last the greater part of the slope, except the liigher ridges, was covered and the rivers 
were forced to seek entirely new channels. The tluckness of the andesitic flows is usually 
less than 200 feet along the valley border; on the middle slopes the average thickness is about 
500 feet ; and high on the range, in the Truckee quadrangle, for instance, a thickness of 1,000 to 
1,500 feet was attained. 

Gravels of the andesiiic epoch. — The epoch of the andesitic eruptions extended over a con- 
siderable time interval and between the various flows the rivers continued their work and 
deposited gravels. The tilting of the slope of the Sierra Nevada evidently began at the close 
of the rhyohtic epoch, for the interandesitic streams possessed an exceedingly active power of 
erosion. Sharp V-shaped canyons were cut through the older beds and in some places even 
down into the solid bedrock to a depth of about 100 feet. The new channels differed consid- 
erably in direction from the prevolcanic streams, but most of them still followed the samegeneral 
valleys. In the bottom of these sharply cut channels a few feet of gravel accumulated along 
stretches with less grade. These are the "gravels of the andesitic epoch," or "the interandesitic 
gravels." 

Although evidences of such an epoch of erosion are found nearly everywhere along the 
slope, they are conspicuous only in certain places where erosion was deep and gold has accu- 
mulated. In the main drainage area of the Tertiary Yuba Eiver the outlet must have been 
through the narrow transverse channel from French Corral to Sraartsville, and deep interandesitic 
channels are not found except high up toward the divide near Forest City and other places in 
Sierra County. On the Forest Hill divide, however, the tilting effected an overflow directly 
down the slope by way of Peckham Hill, and in consequence the interandesitic erosion is par- 
ticularly well shown in this vicinity. 

Along the Tertiary Calaveras River the interandesitic channels are generally absent, except 
in one of the tributary systems near Mokelumne Hill. In this drainage basin, however, the 
conditions were similar to those on the Forest HiU divide; an outlet directly down the slope was 
established for a short time before the last flow, and this is marked by the sharply eroded channel 
underlying the Tuolumne Table Mountain. During this brief epoch a stream was established 
which had its source near the Dardanelles and its outlet at Knights Ferry, on the Stanislaus, 
and which squarely intersected the old Tertiary Calaveras River just east of Yallecito. With 
the last flows, however, this channel was abandoned and the course of the present Stanislaus 
River was laid out. 
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R HYDRAULIC PIT IN DARDANELLES MINE, FOREST HILL, PLACER COUNTY. 
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Photograph by H. W. Turner. See page 32. 
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TBBTIABT AMD QXTATERNAJIT lONEOTTS ROOKS. 

The occurrence and distribution of the Tertiary and Quaternary igneous rocks have been 
outlined in a broad way on pages 25-27. It is. not intended to present a full petrographic 
description of these rocks, but their succession ^ill be mentioned in somewhat greater detail in 
the following paragraphs. Much information on this subject is found in the writings of Turner,' 
who also quotes a considerable number of analyses. 

Within the parts of the range here considered the following succession of late igneous rocks 
has been recognized: 

1. Rhyolite, massive uid fragmenUl. 

2. Older baaftlt and latiM, masBive. 

3. Hombleade-pyioxene andeeite; tuSs, breccias, and emaJler amounts of mafsive rocks. 

4. Pyroxene andeeite, fine grained and massive. 

5. Doleritlc basalt, coarse grained and maseive. 

6. Basalt, massive. 

The last division, that of the normal basalt, belongs in the Quaternary period. 

Rhyolite. — The rhyolitic flows occupy small areas, chiefly following the Tertiary River 
valleys. The massive rocks are of light-gray to pink color and of fine grain and show small 
crystals of quartz and sanidine in a streaky and glassy gnoimdmass. Rarely a little brown 
mica appears. In the upper r^ons the rhyolite is massive but has a tendency toward changing 
into tuffaceous forms and it is often difficult to decide whether a particular specimen should be 
considered as a massive rock or a tuff. Farther down the slope the tuffs grade into light- 
colored or white sandy and clayey beds (PI. XXIV, A, p. 150). According to numerous 
analyses given by Turner the rhyolltes are typical rocks of their kind, the percentage of silica 
ranging from 70 to 73, that of potash from 4 to 5.50, and that of soda from 1 to 3,50; the lime 
is about 1 per cent. 

The rhyolitic volcanoes were scattered along the summit region from Sierra County to 
Tuolumne County. Important foci of eruption are noted at Haskell Peak, in Sierra County; at 
Summit, in Nevada County; near Silver Lake, in Eldorado County; and probably at several 
points in Tuolumne County in the Dardanelles quadrangle. The two most important points of 
eruption were those at Summit and near Silver Lake, for they furnished the material which 
flooded the Tertiary streams in the CoKax and Placerville quadrangle. Along the western slope 
of the range and along the eastern escarpment few rhyolitic eruptitms took place. It is not 
certain, indeed, whether there is a single locality of eruption along the western slope, except 
possibly at a place near Jackson Butte, north of Mokelumne Hill, where Turner reports a peculiar 
craterlike depression, filled with rhyolitic tuff. 

Older basalt. — In Butte and Plumas counties there are extensive flat-topped ridges covered 
by a dense black basalt which at many places is capped by andesitic flows. Oroville Table 
Mountain belongs to this group, and further exposures are seen near Mount Ingalls and thence 
down the slope in the direction of Oroville. These rocks contain about 51 per cent of silica, 
4 per cent of magnesia, 2 per cent of potash, and 3 per cent of soda. They are high in lime and 
iron. The principal place of eruption was undoubtedly in the northern part of the DownieviUe 
quadrangle, but there are some indications that this or a similar rock was erupted in the vicinity 
of the Table Mountain at Oroville.^ 

The latite of Tuolumne Table Mountain belongs in the same class, but contains more potash; 
this substance is mainly concentrated in the groundmass. 

Turner believes that this early basalt followed the rhyolite in time of eruption. The latite 
is of interandesitic age and originated in the summit region of Tuolumne County. 

Andeaite. — The general character of the andesitic flows and their associated beds of volcanic 
conglomerates and sands has already been mentioned. By far the greater part of the andesite 

> Tnni«r, B. W., The rocks at Uw akm Nevada: Fourteentb Ann. Rept. IT. S. Orol. Survey, pL 2, 18M, pp. 484-195; Furtber conlrlbutlrau 
(o the geotofrol the Sieira Nevada: Seveowentb Ann. Kept. t'. S. Oeol. Survey, pL 1, IBM. pp. H0-H3, 013.418: The age and succeodon of tba 

Igneous rocks of the Sierra Nevada: lour. Geology, vol. 3, ISBS, pp. 38S-1U. 

■ Turner, H. W,, FurUwrcoutrlbullODs to Uw geology at the Sierra Nevada: Seventeenth Auil Rept. U.S. Geol. Survey, pt. 1, 1886, p. M3. 
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toccurs in the form of a tuffftceous breccia in numerous superimposed flows. Theee breccias mus 
have issued from fissures near the summit of the range and were, either before their eruption or 
at the time of issue, mixed with enormous quantities of water, forming mud flows aufliciently 
fluid to spread down the slope for distances of 50 or 60 miles. The derivation of the water and 
the exact mode of eruption are difficult to determine. In endeavoring to explain them Turner 
has described some similar mud flows from volcanoes active within recent time in Java and 
Japan.* 

Toward the summits the breccias gradually lose their stratified character and become more 
firmly cemented. Over large areas in the Truckee quadrangle the andesitic masses consist of 
breccias containing numerous dikes and necks of massive andesite. 

The andesite is a rough and porous rock of dark-^ay to dark-brown color. Phenocrysts 
of plagioclase, augite, and hypersthene are always present, and in many rocks hornblende appears 
as smaU black needles. The groundmass has a structure varying from glassy to very fine 
grained holocrystalline. Biotite is of very rare occurrence. Olivine is present here and there 
in the pyroxene andesites, which locally met^e into fine-grained varieties allied to basalts. Ande- 
sites containing mainly hornblende occur in places and are of lighter-gray color. 

The analyses show the andesites to be ^n intermediate rock, with sihca ranging from 55 to 
67 per cent, from 5 to 8 per cent of lime, 1.5 to 2.5 per cent of potash, and 3.5 to 4,5 per cent of 
soda, Trachytic modifications are rare, though Turner ' mentions some rocks containing 
biotite which carry as much as 5 per cent of potash. The rocks thus correspond fairly weU 
to the granodiorites among the older granular rocks. On the whole the andesites, however, 
contain somewhat less sihca and more calcium. 

The andesitic volcanoes were mainly located along the crest of the Sierra — in fact, almost 
continuously from Thompson Peak, west of Honey Lake, down to latitude 38° 10'. Farther 
south the eruptions diminished greatly in intensity. In the Downieville quadrangle important 
eruptive centers are found at Mount Ingalls, Grizzly Peak, and the group of old volcanoes 
around Mount Fillmore, near the line between Pliunas and Sierra counties. The Mount 
FiUmoTc locahty is farther west than most of the others, but still lies in the higher part of the 
range. North and south of Sierra Valley were munerous foci of eruption. Along the first 
summit of the range west of LakeTahoe the .greatest number of vents are found. Be^ning 
at Webber Lake on the north, they include I^ount Lola, Castle Peak, Mount Lincoln, Tinker 
Knob, Mount Mildred, and Twin Peak. The andesitic masses here in places attain a thickness 
of 2,000 feet. An interval foUows in the northern part of the Pyramid Peak quadrangle where 
no important volcanoes were located, but they appear again in full force in Alpine County. 
Kound Top, attaining an elevation of 10,430 feet, and the adjacent peaks were the sources of 
the enormous flows which covered a lai^e part of Eldorado County. Still another volcanic 
complex with many eruptive vents is that situated in the western jtart of Alpine County, near 
Markleeville, which culminates in Highland Peak and Raymond Peak (PI. VII, A), the former 
almost reaching 11,000 feet. The total thickness of the volcanic flows in this locality is as much 
as 4,000 feet. 

The andesitic eruptions continued south of Alpine County, and one of the mtun vents 
was located in the picturesque bluffs known as the Dardanelles. 

Along the eastern range of the Sierra Nevada, east of Lake Tahoe, there are a few smaUer 
bodies of eruptive rocks. At its north end, however, southwest of Keno, another large ande- 
Ktic volcano poured forth lavas wliicli extend between the Truckee River canyon and the 
Washoe Valley. In the region extending northward from Lake Tahoe to Sierra Valley enor- 
mous andesitic eruptions took place, and the products of these volcanoes are now piled up as 
high mountains, among which Mount Pluto nearly attains 9,000 feet. 

None of the craters of these volcanoes are preserved, and at tlie time of their greatest 
activity they may have reached a height of several thousand feet above the present summits. 



o the geology ol ths Slem Mavada: SevMiMeDtli Ann. RtpU U. 8. Oeol. Burny, pt. 1, IBM, pp. 
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Showing; roufrh character of ridges oF andesite. Photograph by H. W, Turner. See page 32, 



Photograph by H. W. Turner. See page ^6. 
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Comparatiyely few andesitic vents are known on the long western slope of the range. 
At two places in the Jackson quadrangle in Calaveras County, known as Golden Gate Hill and . 
Jackson Butte, small eruptions of andesite took place. The products of these vente are dis- 
tinguished from the surrounding tuff breccias by their massive structure. 

Fine-grained pyroxene andesite. — In the Downievill© and Bidwell Bar quadrangles erup- 
tions of a dense fine-gruned gray lava, which usually weathers wrth strong lamination, took 
plsc« in several localities. This fine-grained andesite covers the tu£Faceous breccia at Table 
Mountain near Forest City, on the ridges north of Downieville, and at several places farther 
west. This rock is not far removed from a basalt but contains from 57 to 67 per cent of silica. 

Doleritie hasaU. — The coarse basalts of Mount Ingolls are beUeved by ^Turner to belong to 
eariy Pleistocene time. This lava, which from the analysis given appears to be a normal basalt, 
is not found elsewhere. 

Qitatemarif Jaroto.— The Quaternary plagioclase basalts are normal rocks of their kind and 
usually contain olivine. They were erupted from numerous venta during the period of erosion 
which followed the eruption of the ande^te. Some of theni he on the slopes of the canyons, 
their portion indicating that they were erupted before the present depth had been attained. 
At the north end of the range, around Lassen Peak, the basaltic rocks cover enormous areas and 
many of the craters are still preserved. These basalts extend as far south as Susanville. In 
the Truckee quadrangle, 40 miles farther south, the next large eruptions of basalt took place. 
They form comparatively thin sheets which flowed down into the center of Truckee Valley over 
the eroded surface of the andesite. Farther south small areas of basalt occur here and there 
over the western slope of the Sierra Nevada. Such local venta are found at several places 
in the Bidwell Bar quadrangle, at two places in Colfax quadrangle, west of Tells Peak in the 
Pyramid Peak quadrangle, and north of Mokehimne Kiver in the Big Trees quadnmgle. The 
areas are, however, insignificant. 

QueUemary rliyoliU, — The Quaternary basalt closes the series of eruptions in the Sierra 
Nevada proper, but it is interesting to recall that immediately east of the eastern scarp of the 
range south of Mono Lake there are a number of rhyolitjc vents with well-preserved though 
small volcanic cones, which evidently were active during Quaternary time. 

TBSTXABT DRAINAQB STSTEIC. 

Qeneral featvreB.— The drainage lines of the Tertiary range corresponding to the Sierra 
Nevada extended in two directions. The first and more important was toward the west and 
is represented by at least five main streams that emptied into the gulf which then occupied 
the Great Valley. The second direction of dr^age was toward the north and is represented 
by the stream to which the name Jura River has been given. This headed near Meadow Lake, 
in Nevada County, in the present summit re^on, and, taidng a course slightly west of nortii, 
emptied a few miles west of Susanville into a bay of the sea or possibly into a lake, whose 
extent and relation can not now be ascertained on account of the lavas that cover its sediments 
to the north. At any rate, the conditions of discharge were radically different in the two 
basins, for while on the west dde, toward the Sacramento Valley, the lowest gavels in the* 
troughs of the rivers are coarse and compact, the lowest deports in the most northerly reaches 
of Jura Kiver were sandy and contain beds of lignite. Undoubtedly the eastern slope of the 
Tertiary range was also drained by a system of rivers, but the eroaon has left little evidence 
of its character. 

The present rivers of the western slope have generally a southwesterty direction corre- 
sponding to the present strongly pronounced slope of the range. Only in places, as in the upper 
part of Feather River, the middle Yuba River, and the uppermost part of Rubicon River, 
do they swing around to north-northwest, corresponding to the trend of the range. On Feather 
River this change of direction is due mainly to post^Miocene dislocations, but the courses of 
the Yuba and Rubicon were determined by the pre-Tertiary structure of the range. 
88337'— No. 73—11 3 
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The pre-Tertiary erosion emphasized the longitudinal structure, and this found expression 
in the courses of the ancient streams. The range had a much lower elevation than at present. 
Along the western margin the most prominent feature consisted in the abrupt greenstone ridges 
which from Mariposa County to Butte County followed the valley line. West of these ridges 
was a series of depressions which rose toward the east into an undulating plateau, and this 
was surmounted by a much higher ridge of flatr topped hills. In general the rivers broke through 
the greenstone ridges of the foothills in deep and rocky narrow valleys, but east of these ridges 
followed the central depression for longer or shorter distances. Farther upstream they again 
bent to the east, and their sources lay in the highest ridge of the Tertiary range. 

From north to* south, principal streams described below have been recognized on the 
western slope. (See PI. I, in pocket; fig. 3, p. 40.) 

Magalia channel. — Aminor watercourse, which may be termed Magalia River, had its source 
in the northwestern part of the Bidwell Bar quadrangle and its outlet near Centerville, a few 
miles northeast of Chico. It flowed in a narrow canyon-like valley, rapidly widening at Cen- 
terville, where also large masses of gravel began to accumulate. Where exposed by mining 
operations near MagaHa the channel was found to be filled with large bowlders and coarse sand, 
but the total depth of the prevolcanic deposits is probably not more than 50 or 75 feet. 

Stream near Cherokee. — A somewhat similar but shorter stream is well exposed near the 
valley border at Cherokee. It shows the same characteristic of coarse, heavy bowlders resting 
in a well-defined though not V-shaped depression. The depth of this coarse gravel is 35 feet, 
and above it lies about 250 feet of sand and clay of the lone formation. 

Yuba River. — The Tertiary Yuba River was the largest of the streams draining the western 
slope. Its headwaters extended from the southern part of Plumas County southward to the 
dividing line between Placer and Eldorado counties on upper Rubicon River, a distance of 
about 60 miles. Its outlet, like that of its present equivalent, was near Smartsville, in Yuba 
County, at the valley border. Its course from North San Juan to Smartsville was southwest^ 
ward for 20 miles; in this distance the united branches of the river broke through the greenstone 
ridges of the foothills in a valley, which, as can be seen at Smartsville and French Corral, had a 
depth of more than 1,000 feet. At Smartsville the bed of the Tertiary river was 200 feet above 
the present Yuba; at North San Juan about 700 feet. Coarse gravels to a depth of 170 feet filled 
this old trough and they are directly overlain by andesitic gravels and tuffs. Between French 
Corral and North San Juan the average thickness of the gravels was probably 200 feet. 

Above North San Juan the river began to I»anch. An important tributary came down 
from the vicinity of Gibsonville, in Sierra County, by way of Camptonville. Heavy gravels of 
prevolcanic age are also present along this branch. At Poverty Hill the trough is filled to a 
depth of 25 feet with coarse gravel and large bowlders, above which lies a wide body of fine 
quartz gravel up to 120 feet in thickness. At La Porte the gravels are 130 feet thick and in 
the upper part consist of fine quartz gravels, in places mixed with thick beds of clay. Through- 
out the distance from La Porte to Smartsville the direction is southwest and the grade averages 
100 feet per mile, though above La Porte it locally increases to 170 feet. The headwaters of 
the northern branch can not be traced to their sources, for at Gibsonville the channel is cut off 
by the canyon'of the South Fork of Feather River, beyond which dislocations make further 
tracing impossible. Moreover, this locality is near a volcanic region whose eruptions have dis- 
turbed the old stream beds. 

From North San Juan, or a short distance east of it, the trend of the river going upstream 
turned abruptly to the southeast and for 25 or 30 miles followed a longitudinal depressioh par- 
allel to the crest of the range; this direction continued as far south as Forest Hill. In this old 
depression the heaviest gravels found within the range have accumulated. They were contrib- 
uted by numerous streams from the east and apparently held back as if by a dam by the narrow 
canyon of the lower, transverse river course. At North Columbia the depth along the center 
of the channel is from 400 to 500 feet. The gravel in the deepest trough is coarse and in places 
bowldery, but the top graveb spread out over the benches are fine and more quartzose. At 
North Bloomfield, on a tributary that joined the main river at North Columbia, the deepest 
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gravel is 130 feet thick and this is capped by light^colored clay and sand interatratified with 
fine gravel; the thickness of these finer sediments may reach 150 feet. At You Bet and Little 
York the deep gravel is coarse and cemented and as much as 40 feet in thickness and is capped 
by up to 350 feet of fine gravel with some clay and sand. At Iowa Hill the sharply defined 
river trough is filled with 200 feet of coarse gravel covered by 200 feet of quartzose bench gravels 
of finer grain. These figures will suffice to give an idea of the great depth of the prevolcanic 
accumulations in this longitudinal trough. 

Throughout the distance from Badger Hill upstream to Forest Hill the grade is very slight 
and locally reversed wherever the stream trended eastward of the line parallel with the slope 
of the range. In a distance of 30 mites the total fall was about 250 feet, which would average 
8 feet to the mile. At Forest Hill the stream bends sharply to a general easterly direction and 
its upper course can be traced continuously for 40 miles to the vicinity of Castle Peak, just 
north of the Central Pacific Eailroad. The thickness of the prevolcanic gravels rapidly decreases 
upstream, and near its headwaters the channel contains practically no detritus. The grade 
remains about 100 feet to the mile for most of the distance, but north of Soda Springs it rises 
to 200 feet to the mile, and the absence of gravel, the depth of the old canyons now filled by 
volcanic rocks, and the abrupt slopes all point to the fact that the actual source of the stream 
has been reached. The total distance along the course from Castle Peak to Smartsville is not 
less than 100 miles. 

It has been stated that throughout the longitudinal portion of its course the river recerved 
numerous tributaries from the east. In all of these similar conditions can be traced — that is, 
gradual decrease of thickness of gravel and corresponding increase in depth of the valleys and 
slope of the declivities. For detailed information the reader is referred to another part of 
this report. One of the main tributaries can be traced upward by way of North Bloomfield, 
Mo ores Flat, and American Hill, and possibly as far up as Meadow Lake; but there is some doubt 
whether the upper part of this drainage did not rather belong to the northward-flowing Jura 
River. Laterals to this stream were received by way of Forest, Alleghany, and Minnesota; 
also by way of Relief Hill, Alpha, Omega, and Emigrant Gap, 

Other tributaries to the main stream are traced upward from Dutch Flat to Remington 
Hill and from Dutch Flat to Shady Run and Blue Canyon. Lastly should be mentioned the 
tributary extending from Damascus to Michigan Bluff, which contains the "white channel" 
that has been mined so successfully at the Hidden Treasure mine. Throughout the course of 
the Yuba River of Tertiary time an absolute and unfailing dependence of the present grade on 
the direction of the ancient stream can be traced; wherever it trended southwest the grade is 
from 80 to 120 feet to the mile; where the trend was to the northwest the grade is diminished 
to low figures, rarely more than 30 feet to the mile and usually much less. 

The most southerly branch of the river crossed the present Rubicon River and headed in 
Union Valley, in the Pyramid Peak quadrai^le, not far from tlie South Fork of the present 
American River. 

American River. — The Tertiary streams to the south of the Yuba occupied smaller drainage 
areas, their transverse direction was more emphasized, and the prevolcanic gravels found in 
the deepest depressions are of far smaller volume than those of Yuba River. In many parts 
of theircouraes there are only a few feet of such gravels and only exceptionally are they more 
than 50 feet in depth. On the other hand, the interrhyolitic gravels along these streams are of 
great extent and thickness. 

The Tertiary American River had its outlet near Roaeville, in Placer County, where the 
gravels have been mined at the Lee mine. Itlost of the accumulations in the low foothills have, 
however, been removed by erosion. In the upstream direction the course of the river trended 
to the northeast for 12 miles and then passed through the gap at Pilot Hill, whence it turned 
sharply southeast, following a longitudinal depression beliind the high greenstone ridges of the 
foothills. This direction continued for 15 miles with slight grades of 18 to 55 feet to the mile, 
but most of the gravels within this distance have been eroded. Farther upstream, at Placer- 
vilte, the course changed to a general easterly direction, which it followed up to the summit with 
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grades of 75 to 100 feet to the mile. The heaviest accumulations of gravels are found near 
Placerville. From Pacific, on the boundary line between the PlacerviUe and Pyramid Peak 
quadrangles, eastward there are practically no gravela in the deepest depressions. The princi- 
pal fork followed closely the present South Fork of American River with strong grades up to 
160 feet to the mile. This part of the course was in a deep canyon, and where the Pyramid 
Peak Range was crossed the slopes to the north rose 3,000 feet within a distance of 3 miles 
The headwaters of this branch have been cut by the erosion of upper Truckee River, south of 
Lake Tahoe; the sources of this fork were in the Markleeville quadrangle, to the east, but its 
course east of the upper Truckee can not be traced with certainty. 

A southerly branch, not far distant from the principal fork, can be traced to its actual 
source just north of Round Top, a volcanic mountain rising to an elevation of 10,430 feet. 

MokdumTte River. — ^The Tertiary Mokelumne River had a relatively small drainage area; 
it emptied into the gulf in the foothilb of northern Amador County, which were reduced at this 
place to a more level surface, above which the hills rose to heights of not more than 400 feet. 
From Plymouth westward the gravels are eroded, except for a few small patches, but above 
Plymouth the course is well marked and can be traced upstream in a nearly easterly direction 
along the boundan,- line of the Placerville and Jackson quadrangles; its headwaters are found 
near Mokelumne Peak, which attains an elevation of 9,371 feet. Two minor tributaries join 
the river from the north, one descending from Grizzly Flat toward Indian Diggings and the 
other a few miles farther east by way of Pi Pi Valley and Fort Grizzly. Here again the gravels 
in the upper stream courses are thin or absent and the greatest thickness is accumulated near 
Oleta, at elevations of about 2,000 feet. 

Ckdaveras River.— T\\% Tertiary Calaveras River formed a stream of lai^er drainage area 
than the two just mentioned. Its outlet was at Valley Sprii^, in a gap between high greenstone 
ridgee on the north and the conspicuous ranges of the Bear Mountains to the south. West of 
Valley Springs the deeper gravels are completely hidden by thick masses of the lone formation 
(Miocene) and overlying Tertiary shore gravels. Upstream the river bent sharply behind the 
greenstone ridges and followed for 15 miles a deep depression east of the Bear Mountains by way 
of San Andreas and Angels, In this distance the grade is only 28 feet to the mile and the inter- 
rhyoUtic gravels are in places 200 feet thick. A smaller but rich tributary came down from 
the north by way of Jackson and Mokelumne Hill. A second tributary descended from the 
north, following the so-called Fort Mountain channel fmd joining the main stream a few miles 
to the south of San Andreas. A short distance to the east of Angels, at Vallecito, thick gravels, 
principally rhyolitic, accumulated in a basin inclosed by high bedrock hills. At Vallecito the 
Tertiary channel lies about 1,200 feet above the deep canyon of the North Fork of Stanislaus 
River, The Tertiary channel crossed this fork and then assumed a general easterly direction. 
A short tributary joined it from the south, heading in the deep basin at Columbia, in Tuolumne 
County, Above Vallecito the course of the Tertiary river may be traced by means of the 
depressions in the volcanic areas, as indicated on the map (PI. I, in pocket), but the channels 
contain tittle or no gravel and are generally barren; the ultimate headwaters lie in the Dar- 
danelles quadrangei and have not been traced. 

Cataract River. — During the interondesitic epoch a drainage channel was estabhshed for a 
short time which followed the slope of the Sierra in a general southwesterly direction across the 
Big Trees quadrangle from Clover Meadow by way of the Calaveras Grove and Douglas Flat. 
It crossed the Tertiary river at Vallecito and the present Stanislaus River has intersected it at 
Parrott Ferry. Its further course was by way of Sonora and thence down to its outlet at EJiights 
Ferry on the Stanislaus, where it crossed the greenstone ridges of the foothills, probably utiliz- 
ing a part of an older watercourse. With the last andesitic flows this stream and its valley 
became obliterated and the present course of the Stanislaus was laid out. 

Tuolumne fliver.— The Tertiary Tuolumne River has been traced only through the Sonora 
and Yosemite quadrangles. The first remnant of its gravels is found at Chinese Camp, 8 miles 
south of Sonora. Most of its lower course b eroded, but the bedrock relations show that it 
must have approximately followed the course of the present Tuolumne River. In this latitude 
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the andesitic flows had greatly decreaseJ in volume, and it is natural that the present rivers 
should have in the main followed the old Tertiary valleys, A number of gravel deposits which 
clearly indicate the Tertiary channel are found on the south side of Tuolumne River and about 
1,500 feet above it in the vicinity of Colfax Gate, where the present river clearly follows the pro- 
nounced southward bend of the Tertiary stream. The prevolcanic gravels have in places a 
thickness of 100 feet. In the Yosemite quadrangle the channel continued with a nearly east- 
Dortheast direction by the way of Hatch Hetchy Valley, Tiltill Valley, and Piute Creek, as traced 
by Turner. The Neocene river occupied here a rugged canyon, which, however, was not nearly 
so deep as the present canyon of the Tuolumne. The outline of the old valley, now filled with 
lava, b well shown in Plate XXVIII (p. 218). The ultimate headwaters to the east were prob- 
ably near Mount Dana. The grade in the upper part averages 136 feet to the mile; in a part 
of the lower course betwewi Colfax Gate and Big Humbug Creek it is only 47 feet to the mile; 
in this stretch the channel had a northwesterly direction. Below Big Humbug Creek its prob- 
able course to Chinese Camp necessitates a grade of 93 feet to the mile. 

TEBTIABT FBSVOLCAZHO SURF AGS. 

The evidence available shows conclusively that at the time when the oldest gravels, 
probably of Eocene age, began to accumulate the Sierra Nevada was a mountain range as 
distinct, if not as hi^, as at present. The rivers headed near the points where the correspond- 
ing modem rivers be^ now, in a region of lofty peaks and ridges. In geologic literature it 
has been repeatedly stated that the Tertiary surface of the Sierra Nevada is that of a pene- 
plain, a conclusion absolutely at variance with the opinions of those who have actively studied 
the range. The origin of this theory of a peneplain is probably to be traced to a hasty view 
of level lava flows obtained during the descent from the summit to the Sacramento Valley 
along the Central Pacific Railroad. How difficult it is to eradicate this conception may be 
realized from a recent statement' by a Califomian geologist that "these dead rivers, which 
must have run on a low plain not far above sea level, are now found high up in the Sierra 
Nevada with their channels buried deeply under later lava flows." 

Our knowledge of the Tertiary and pre-Tertiary physiography of the range is mainly con- 
fined to its western slope; the eastern slope has been so changed by orogenic movements, 
principally faulting, that it is difficult to draw a definite conclusion as to its topographic fea^ 
tures, but it is probable that before the dislocations along the great fault system began the 
range had a rather long easterly slope corresponding to that on the west. 

The Tertiary topography of the western slope consisted of four units. Along the valley 
line extended a number of abrupt greenstone ridges attaining elevations of 1,500 to 4,000 feet. 
They are shown perfectly plainly in Yuba and Butte counties, for instance, by Browns Valley 
Ridge and the Or^;on HUls, through which the Yuba River of Tertiary time broke through 
in a deep canyon. In Placer County an area of softer granodiorite reached the valley and in 
this vicinity — for instance, near Rocklin — the idea of a peneplain is more nearly realized than 
elsewhere. In Calaveras County the Tertiary Calaveras River broke through this barrier 
in a deep valley similar to that of the lower Yuba but much more abrupt; near San Andreas, 
for instance, these greenstone ridges rose 2,000 feet above the river in a distance of 3 miles. 
Still farther south this topography is even more prominently emphasized in the Penon Blanco 
Ridge and Bullion Mountain. Some typical sections across the old valleys are given in Plate 
VIII. 

East of these high ridges there extended a series of longitudinal depressions which were 
in part followed by the rivers. In Tuolumne County is a well-marked valley of this kind 
between Colfax Gate and Big Humbug Creek, where the Tertiary river has an elevation of 
2,800 feet, while 4 miles to the northeast the high slate ridges rose above it to present eleva^ 
tions of 4,500 feet. Another conspicuous longitudinal valley is that of the old Calaveras River, 
where at San Andreas the similar high slate ridges rose nearly 2,000 feet to the east of the river. 



1 Smith, J. P., BatknteTCDtginltlcgcoloclc hbliir; at CalllOnila: Sdemx, new eer., vol. 30, 1909, pp. 116-361. 
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Still another inst&nce of such relation is found between Placerville and Pilot Hill, but the bes^t 
example is undoubtedly the great depression extending for 25 miles between Forest Hill and 
North Columbia, in the Colfax quadrangle. 

To the east of these longitudinal depressions the country rose, at first rather sharply, to an 
undulating plateau which extended over a considerable space in the Sierra Nevada, usually 
at elevations of 3,000 to 5,000 feet, as well exemplified in the central part of the Colfax quad- 
rangle and over a large part of the Big Trees quadrangle. This plateau-like character is 
naturally most emphasized in regions like the latter where granitic rocks prevail. A close 
examination will show that the Tertiary rivers had cut down well-defined broad valleys in this 
plateau, in general less than 800 feet in depth. 

This plateau, as well as the longitudinal depression to the west of it, became flooded with 
thick flows of andesitic lavas which, of course, effaced to a great extent the pre-Tertiary topog- 
raphy, and these gently sloping flows give, when viewed from a distance, the impression 
of a peneplain. To an observer standing on a prominent point in the foothills — for instance, 
at Banner Hill, near Nevada City, or on a similar high point near Auburn — the topographic 
relations stand out very clearly. Looking toward the east he will see above the deep canyons 
of the modem rivers the broad, flat lava plateaus capping each succeeding ridge. Above 
these is a series of high peaks and ridges situated near the summit of the range. These ridges 
rise abruptly above the lava plateau and their summits attain elevations ranging from 7,000 
to 10,000 feet. (See PI. XIX, A, p. 134.) When the Tertiary rivers are traced back to this 
region they are found to occupy deep canyons and their gradients rise until their actual head- 
waters can be discerned. 

An examination of the geologic map of the gold belt (Pt. I, in pocket) will show that this 
ancient region of the highest bedrock peaks does not exactly coincide with the present summit 
of the range. They rise to uniform elevations, the isolated peaks are generally flat^topped, 
and their ridges have likewise approximately level summits. 

Beginning at the north, the first elevations of this kind are found in the Grizzly Moun- 
tains, in the northern part of the Downieville quadrangle ; their level summits, consisting of 
old greenstone and Carboniferous slates, are conspicuous, A few miles farther south begins 
another prominent ridge which culminates, with an elevation of 8,615 feet, in the Sierra Buttes. 
AH these eminences are distinctly within the upper drainage of the present Feather and Yuba 
rivers. 

In the Colfax quadrangle we have Pinoli Peak, English Mountain, Grouse Ridge, and 
Signal Peak, all from 7,500 to 8,000 feet in elevation. In the Truckee quadrangle the old ridge 
is represented by Snow Mountain and McKinstry Peak, and we here approach the main divide 
of the range, which, however, is marked rather by high ridges of andesite representing dissected 
Tertiary volcanoes than by high eminences of the older rocks. In the Pyramid Peak quad- 
rangle, in the direct southward extension of the high region, lies the Pyramid Peak Range, 
which in effect is a long ridge of granite rising steeply to elevations of 9,000 and 10,000 feet 
above a granitic plateau. To the east of the Pyramid Peak Range are, however, a number 
of points of similar elevations; most conspicuous among them and overlooking Lake Tahoe 
stand Mount Tallac and the adjoining ridges. 

South of the South Fork of American River high ridges continue to Mokelumne Peak, 
but south of this point it is doubtful whether the old divide can he followed. 

We have then here, extending for 100 miles, an old and greatly eroded summit line which 
does not coincide with the present divide of the r^nge. Neither does it entirely coincide with 
the Tertiary divide of Eocene or Miocene time. It is true that at the north this ridge divided 
the drainage basin of the westward-flowing Yuba River from that of the northward-flowing 
Jura River; but in the vicinity of the Central Pacific Railroad we find that a branch of the 
Yuba River cut through this old ridge southeast of Snow Mountain and headed several miles to 
the east of that ancient summit line. {See PI. I, in pocket.) Similar conditions prevailed in the 
Pyramid Peak quadrangle, where the main fork of the Tertiary American River broke through 
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the Pyramid Peak Range in a deep canyon. Its headwaters extended much farther east and 
are probably to be found at some place in Alpine County, in the Markleeville quadrangle. 

To the w€fit of this old divide a number of flat-topped momitains rise to elevations of about 
6,000 feet; prominent among these are Robbs Peak, in Eldorado County; Canada Hill, Bald 
Mountain, or Duncan Peak, in Placer County; and several others. Meet of these peaks consist 
of harder masses of metamorphic slate which have resisted erosion better than the granodiorite. 

All these level-topped peaks and ridges, rising prominently above the general surface of 
Tertiary time, undoubtedly indicate a far older eroded surface, uplifted and dissected long 
before the auriferous gravels were deposited or the lava flows extruded. 

The important fact that the Tertiary rivers cut back behind this pre-Tertiaiy divide and 
robbed the streams to the east of it indicates that the eastern slope at one time had a slights 
grade than the western; in other words, the western streams were superior in eroding power. 

The exact age of this ancient topographic surface is diilicult to ascertain. It assuredly 
antedated the Eocene and it may be early Cretaceous. The line of high peaks indicated above 
is believed to represent the crest line of the Sierra Nevada in Cretaceous time. (See PI. XV 111, 
p. 134.) 

BASTSBN FAULT STBTEK. 

OCTUNB OP SYSTEM. 

The great fault which delimits the Sierra Nevada from the Great Basin on the east has 
attracted the attention of every geologist who has studied the range. It finds expression in an 
imposing scarp which can be followed from a point about 40 miles south of Owens Lake, in 
latitude 35° 30', to Honey Lake, in latitude 40° 20', a total distance of 350 miles. (See %. 3.) 
When studied in detail it proves to be a complicated fault system produced by a number oi 
successive movements. 

The south end of the fault line bends sharply to the west and graduaUy loses itsdf toward 
Tehachapi Pass. North of Honey Lake the fault is covered by heavy masses of Quaternary 
lava. The fault scarp is most imposing south of Owens Lake, where it descends abruptly from 
elevations of 11,000 feet to 3,569 feet. From Owens Lake the fault scarp can be followed almost 
continuously to Mono Lake, which also lies at its immediate foot. From Mono Lake northward 
instead of a single fault there is a system of dislocations, spreading out northward, each dis- 
location being usually offset from the next by a few miles, en fichelon. The main fault continues 
only for about 50 miles northwest of Mono Lake and is still apparent by its steep escarpment on 
the west side of West Walker River near the California-Nevada boundary line. About 10 miles 
to the north of Markleeville begins another fault line which extends northward in Nevada to 
a point a few miles south of Reno. Another oiTset of a few miles probably exists here, although 
the covering Tertiary andesites veil much of the structure. From a point about 10 miles 
west of Reno, near the State line, an escarpment indicating a fault extends at first in a northerly 
direction, but with some irregularities wliich indicate the existence of several parallel faults. 
From Long Valley to a point near Susauville the extremely well marked fault scarp runs in a 
northwesterly direction but within a short distance diminishes in height and becomes covered 
by lavas. 

From Lake Tahoe northward a series of gradually diverging faults extend toward Plumas 
County. The first is indicated by the eastern shore of Lake Tahoe but dies out a short dis- 
tance south of the Lake. To the north it continues with a slight offset at the north end of the 
lake and forms a westward-facing escarpment extending in all 70 miles northward to the east 
side of Sierra Valley. A similar fault, but with a scarp facing eastward, begins a few miles south 
of Lake Tahoe and continues northward along the west side of the lake though locally obscured 
by heavy masses of andesites. This fault line skirts the southwest side of Sierra Valley and 
here bends more sharply to the northwest. It has been identified along the west side of Mohawk 
Valley and is probably continued to the northwest as far as Quincy. A third fault line, not so 
conspicuous as the one just mentioned, lies about 18 miles to the southwest of Mohawk Valley; 
it begins near La Porte and continues for 20 miles to the northwest. An intermediate disturbance 
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appears betn'een tlie two lines and fault scarpe belonging to it may be observed in the vicinity 
of Meadow Valley, In this northern part of tlie Sierra appears a feature which ia not noted 
in the southern part of the range; that is, a number of local depressions along fault lines, forming 
small closed valleys. The most prominent among these are Meadow Valley, Indian Valley 
and American Valley, all in Plumas County. 

In the great lava fields of the Lassen Peak region, north of the last exposures of the "Bed- 
rock series" along the North Fork of Feather River, J. S. Diller has noted a nimibar of short 
fault lines in the general extension of those of the Sierra Nevada, but they can not be traced 
far nor are the dislocations along them considerable. 

The whole system of fault lines, as briefly described above, is outlined on Plate I (in pocket). 
Along the main eastern line the height of the scarp gradually decreases toward the north. From 
heights of 5,000 to 6,000 feet the scarps are reduced to declivities of about 2,000 feet at Honey 
Lake. Similarly, the dislocations diminish in throw toward the west and along the last fault 
line at La Porte the dislocation is only about 200 feet. 

CHAKACTEB OP DISIXWATIONS. 

In a number of places where comparatively recent displacements have occtured it is possible 
to ascertain the character and the direction of the movement. A noteworthy feature is that 
the bottom of the fault scarp is closely hu^ed by the depressions. The waves of Mono Lake 
break against the foot of the escarpment. In Antelope Valley, West Walker River runs at its 
foot and no debris fans from the ravines in the escarpment are visible. Exactly the same may 
be said of the imposing escarpment at Genoa, south of Carson, where the marshes of Carson 
River mark the foot of the steep face of the slope and at Franktown, where the Washoe Valley 
lies in a similar position. At Honey Lake the same c-onditions are repeated. 

All this shows clearly that the dislocation along this line consists in a sinking of the eastern 
blocks. Nowhere can any evidence be found substantiating the theory that the fault scarp 
has been formed by an uplift of the western block. 

In many publications the greatly increased grade of the Tertiary rivers and of the surface 
of the range as a whole is ascribed to an uplift of the range along the eastern break, accom- 
panied by a tilting of this lifted block. An inspection of the profiles across the range shown 
in Plate IX (in pocket), will easily convince the observer that such an explanation is wholly 
untenable. East of Lake Tahoe the total displacement by the faulting which occurre<l in late 
Tertiary time just before the andesitic eruptions amounted to only 2,200 feet. Such an 
uplift would be utterly insufficient to change the grade of the western Tertiary rivers from say 
20 feet to the mile to 90 or 100 feet to the mile. All this strengthens the belief that we have 
here to deal with a composite movement, the upward element affecting a large area and the 
downward element consisting in the local sinking of moats (graben). 

TIME OF MOVEMENT. 

The main break along the east side of the range is one of great antiquity, probably dating 
back at least to the last part of the Cretaceous, but movements have recurred at different times 
and the fault system became greatly extended by additional breaks at the close of the 
Tertiary. Post-Tertiary and recent movements have taken place in many localities. 

The testimony furnished by the Tertiary rivers on the western slope indicates unmistakably 
that a tilting movement took place during the andesitic eruptions in late Tertiary time, shortly 
after the close of the rhyolitic eruptions. Approximately corresponding to this movement in 
time was extensive faulting and displacement along the eastern border, and it was held for many 
years that the entire eastern scarp was then formed. More detailed investigations have dis- 
proved these views and have shown that at the time of the deposition of the auriferous gravels, 
before the volcanic eruptions, the present fault lines were in the main established. The rela- 
tions of the contact lines between the andesites and the underlying rocks show that the scarp 
extending along the west side of Lake Tahoe existed before the volcanic eruption. This testimony 
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is corroborated by a study of the channels, which can be traced back to their headwatera along 
a divide OTerlooking the lake that practically coincides with the present summit of the range. 
The same is true of the fault line on the east side of the lake, and there is a very strong proba- 
bility that the principal fault line, facing the Great Basin, was also defined before the Tertiary 
period. Before the eruption of the great masses of andesites in the Tnickee Valley and the 
accumulation of Quaternary and Tertiary detritus in Sierra Valley the two depressions formed a 
continuous "graben" between two fault scarps and probably drained northward. 

The mountain-building movements were, as stated above, resumed on a great scale at the 
close of the Tertiary. The andeaitic flows furnish the best means to determine the date of 
these movements. 

The most easterly fault line appears in the area described in this volume only in the south- 
east comer, at Antelope Valley. The evidence presented in the chapter on the Markleeville 
quadrangle indicates that the postandesitic faulting at this place amounted to only 500 feet — that 
is to say, the bottom of the Antelope Valley is held to have dropped 500 feet shortly after the 
andesitic eruptions. 

The next fault line, extending from a point northeast of Markleeville nearly to Reno, 
indicates a postandesitic faulting of 2,000 feet. The detailed evidence for this conclusion is 
presented in the chapter on the Carson quadrangle and is derived both from direct evidence 
along the fault scarp and from the peculiar behavior of the upper canyon of Carson River where 
it breaks through this fault. Here again the dislocation is considered to consbt in a depression 
of the Carson Valley of about 2,000 feet. 

Along the eastward-facing fault scarp west of Reno the evidence of postandesitic faulting 
is not convincing and apparently this scarp was ahready in existence before the andesitic flows 
were poured over its flanks. So far as the examinations have been concluded, no postvolcanic 
dislocation took place along this scarp as far north as Sierra Valley, but from that vicinity 
nearly to Susanville the recency of the movement is very striking. As has been shown by 
J. S, Diller, the whole of the displacement at Honey Lake is decidedly later than the andesitic 
flows. Volcanic hills, probably old craters; on the summit of the ridge have been cut in two 
and the entire amount of the subsidence, probably about 2,000 feet, must have taken place 
comparatively recently, perhaps at the be^nning of the Quaternary and assuredly later than the 
dislocation south of Reno. 

There is httle evidence of postandesitic faulting along the whole course of the dislocation 
with westward-facing scarp overlooking Lake Tahoe and continuing northward to Sierra Valley. 
The same may be said of the fault line west of Lake Tahoe, at least a^ far north as Sierra Valley, 
but from that locality on conditions changed and a postandesitic fault, marked by an eastward- 
facing scarp, has been clearly demonstrated by H. W. Turner along the Mohawk Valley, the 
downthrow on the east side amounting to 2,000 or 3,000 feet. The time of this dislocation can 
be indicated with more exactness, for on one hand the fault cuts Neocene gravels and rhyoUte 
high up on the scarp, and on the other hand the deep depression was occupied in late Tertiary 
time by a lake which contains beds of andesitic tuff. The dislocation therefore dates from 
intervolcanic, late Tertiary time. 

Of the same age as the Mohawk Valley fault are those at American Valley and Meadow 
Valley, for in both places the andesitic flows and the gravels have been cut by the dislocations, 

A particularly interesting fault is the one extending from La Porte northwestward. A 
Neocene river, described in the chapter on the Downieville quadrangle, crosses this break and 
the study of its grade allows definite conclu^ons as to the mechanics of the disturbance. The 
fault zone comprises at least three dislocations within a distance of a mUe, having a total down- 
throw on the northeast side of 500 feet. (See fig. 8, p. 108.) For 8 or 9 miles east of the fault 
zone the grade of the Tertiary river has been increased to 200 feet to the mile. The normal 
grade is 100 feet to the mile, but this represents a great increase over the original slope of the 
river bed before the upUft of the Sierra Nevada. We have here, then, evidence of two move- 
ments — the general uplift, increasing the grades to 100 feet to the mile, and a second movement, 
consisting in a drop on the east side of a fault zone, resulting in a stronger westward tilt of the 
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subsided block. The first movement is supposed to have taken place at the end of the Tertiary 
and it is probable that the second movement followed the first rather, closely. 

On a much iai^er scale a similar condition of affairs is found south of Carson, Nev., where 
there was a postvolcanic fault of 2,000 feet throw. The long westward slope of the foothills of 
the Pine Nut Mountains is formed by gently westward-sloping lake beds, in the same position 
relative to the fault as the tdted block at La Forte. 

To sum up, faulting has recurred irregularly along the eastern fault zone since the Creta- 
ceous period. The subsidences along the faults are not uniform. A Cretaceous dislocation along 
one line may be continued by a late Tertiary fault on the extension of this line. These relations 
are indicated in figure 3 (p. 40) and Plate I (in pocket) in a general way. It follows from the 
irregularity of the subsidence which has taken place at different times that these movements 
can in no way have been responsible for the uniform tilting of the western slope. 

CBrrSBIA OF FAULTING. 

In some places — for instance, along the west side of Lake Tahoe — the only evidence of 
faulting consists in the sharply descending slope. Along the fault to the east of Lake Tahoe the 
scarp itself cuts an old, probably Cretaceous, surface and the relations are so clear that no one 
can for a moment doubt that an actual dislocation has taken place. Along the principal eastern 
scaip — for example, at Genoa — the contrast between the abrupt slope and the marshes extend- 
ing at its foot is so great as to indicate that no erosion could have performed this work. More- 
over, one of the characteristics of fault planes is here very marked — that is, a slope gradually 
becoming steeper as the foot of the escarpment is approached. At other places the dislocation 
of the channels and the overlying lavas give, of course, unmistakable and positive evidence of 
the faulting. 

THE QUATEBHART DBAXNAQB. 

The development of the Quaternary drainage system of the Siena Nevada is a subject out- 
side the scope of this report. It is in fact a most interesting study, full of complications, and its 
careful examination should lead to valuable physiographic results. 

At the close of the andesitic epoch the northern Sierra Nevada was covered to a great extent 
by an undulating sheet of tuffs and breccias. The main mass of this embraced Nevada, Sierra, 
Placer, Eldorado, Calaveras, and Amador counties. Even here there rose above the sloping 
plain numerous peaks and ridges, somewhat like the nunataks of Greenland, projecting above 
the ice sheet. In Yuba and Butte counties laige areas were never covered by andesitic fiowa 
and south of Calaveras County the conditions were similar. 

Over the sloping andesite table the Quaternary streams were laid out as consequent water- 
courses, dependent on the small inequalities of the lava flow for details but assuming a general 
direction toward the west-southwest, or in the direction of the greatest dechvity of the range. 
Even here, however, the ancient watersheds were, in a measure, preserved, owing to the guiding 
influence of the dividing ridges. 

Yuba River plainly followed, in ite lower course, the general direction of the Tertiary stream. 
South of Calaveras County, where few andesitic flows existed, the Quaternary rivers followed 
the Tertiary valleys, simply deepening their channels. Upper Tuolumne Kiver is a good 
example of this tendency. In these areas the normal development of the Tertiary streams 
comprised a master stream perpendicular to the direction of the range and numerous tributaries, 
the courses of which were largely determined by the hardness pi the various belts of rocks 
attacked by erosion. 

A great number of valleys, generally occupying granitic areas and surrounded by ridges of 
more reaistaat rocks, are found on the middle and lower slopes of the range. As instances may 
be taken the lower Deer Creek Valley and Penn Valley, in Nevada County, On a larger scale 
this is also exemplified in the Ophir Valley, west of Auburn, in Placer County, Although 
these valleys are now deepened below the level of the Tertiary surface, it is clear that they were 
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in the first place determined by the inequalities resulting tlirough long and alow denudation 
during the Tertiary period. 

In the high Sierra, especially from southern Placer County southward, the Tertiary lava 
flows have had comparatively little influence and the present drainage la simply the result, with 
some modifications, of a deepening of the Tertiary watercourses. The Rubicon VaUey, for 
instance, west of Lake Tahoe, was clearly outlined before the Tertiary period and in its present 
form has been further modified by Quaternary erosion and glaciation. 

On the eastern slope of the range the influence of late Tertiary dislocations is strongly felt. 
This appears most strikingly in the various parts of Carson and West Walker rivers, which ia 
their upper courses more or less closely foUow the sunken area between the fault blocks. 

The origin of Truckee River is not fully explained, but it seems probable that it was forced 
to break across the volcanic range east of Truckee as a consequence of an overflow from the late 
Tertiary Truckee Lake. It also seems probable that it is antecedent in a way, because some 
slight uplift has probably occurred aloi^ the mai^in of that range since the drainage lines nvere 
established. 

buhuaSpT of tbb histobt of the banqe. 

The major features of the beginning of the Cretaceous history of the Sierra consisted in the 
pUcation and welding of the Mariposa formation with the older sediments and active eruptions, 
continued from the Jurassic period, among the lofty volcanoes along the foothills, which were 
washed by the sea, and Anally the intrusion, in the foundations of the range of enormous batholiths 
of dioritic and granitic magma. A mountain range of great height must hare occupied the site of 
the present Sierra Nevada. Long-continued erosion planed down thb range to a surface of com- 
paratively gentle topography. Of this old Cretaceous topography traces still remain in a num- 
ber of flat-topped hills and ridges that rise high above the later Tertiary surface. There is rea- 
son to believe that this planed-down mountain range had a symmetrical structure, for somewhat 
to the east of the present divide is a well-marked old crest line extending from the Grizzly 
Mountains on the north, in Plumas County, at least as far south as PjTamid Peak, in Eldorado 
County. At some time in the later part of the Cretaceous period the fu^t breaks took place, 
changing the structure of the range from symmetrical to monoclinal and outlining the present 
form of the Sierra Nevada. 

Even at this date the orogenic disturbance was probably of a twofold character, consisting 
of the lifting up of a large area including at least a part of the present Great Basin, and a simul- 
taneous breaking and settling of the higher portions of the arch. Along the eastern margin a 
system of fractures was thus outlined which toward the close of the Tertiary was to be still 
further emphasized. The main break probably extended from a point south of Mono Lake to 
Antelope Valley and from Markleeville northward toward Sierra Valley. A large part of the 
crust block to the west of this dislocation also sank down. This sunken area is now indicated 
hy Lake Tidioe and by its northward continuation. Sierra Valley, separated from each other 
only by masses of Tertiary lavas. There is no indication that the fault lines of Honey Lake and 
the Mohawk Valley existed at this time. It is also worthy of note that within the area of the 
range no volcanic eruptions accompanied this subsidence. 

As a consequence of this uplift the erosive power of the streams was rejuvenated, the Cre- 
taceous surface of gentle outline was dissected, and the rivers began to cut back behind the old 
divide, carrying their heads nearly to the present crest line that separates the slope of the Sierra 
from the depression of Lake Talioe. This erosion was continued for a long time and resulted in 
the development of broad U-shaped valleys, which toward the crest of the range became deeper 
and narrower, and which along the valley border found their outlets across the greenstone ridges 
in valleys that also were narrow compared to the more open country along the present middle 
slopes. 

What the grades then were is, of comse, impossible to determine with absolute accuracy. 
The Tertiary rivers running parallel to the range, a position most favorable for low grades, 
have channels which are now inclined from only a few feet up to 20 feet to the mile. It may be- 
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assumed, then, that in the lower reaches of the main channels the grades rarely exceeded 30 feet 
to the mile and probably averaged considerably less. At the same time the coarseness of the 
deep gravels and the deep narrows that occur here and there clearly point to streams of consid- 
erable power of transportation. (See description of Polar Star mine and Big Dipper mine, 
Coif ax quadrangle, pp. 144 and 149, also PL XXI, B, p. 144.) Much has been written to explain 
the causes leading to the deposition of the heavy bodies of Tertiary gravels after the epoch of 
erosion had been concluded. Whitney assumed that the grade had not changed and sought the 
explanation of the heavy gravel masses in increased precipitation and generally changed cli- 
matic conditions. Diller ^ held that at the close of the Eocene epoch disintegration exceeded 
transportation and that consequently the surface was covered with a deep mantle of decom- 
posed material, which was rapidly swept into the river courses owing to a s%ht uplift that in- 
creased the erosive power of the streams. Undoubtedly the accumulation of rich gold- 
bearing gravel implies a previous long-continued decay of the rocks, and under the conditions 
of gentle grade and topographic maturity which characterized the late Cretaceous and the ear- 
liest Tertiary in the Sierra Nevada such decay must have been going on. On the other htatd, 
it is to be remembered that the great richness of the gravels and the worn condition of the gold 
and pebbles imply a long period of accumulation under well-balanced conditions so that a certain 
moderate depth of gravel was maintained for a loi^ time. Under such conditions the concen- 
tration of the gold would be greatly facilitated both by sinking of the particles through the 
gravel uid by a continuous though slow downstream movement of the detritus in the rivers. In 
this connection it is worthy of note that the lower narrow vaUeys through the greenstone ridgee 
must have acted as barriers tending to bold the gravels in the middle reaches of the streams. 
Along the, Tertiary Yuba River, where these conditions were emphasized, we find both the 
richest and the deepest gravels. In the rivers which flowed into the gulf farther south the early 
gravels are thin and in some places absent, for in these channels there was less damming in the 
lower courses. 

The subsequent heavier accumulation of finer and more quartzose bench gravels was un- 
doubtedly caused by the lone tran^ression of the waters of the gulf to present elevations 
of about 800 or 1,000 feet. The recession of the waters was followed by a short q>och of erosion 
before the beginning of the rhyolitic flows. Here again the great channel system of the Terti- 
ary Yuba River is particularly distinguished by the heavy accumulation of finer-gained quartz 
gravels, but in the rivers to the south no heavy masses of gravel really began to be stored until 
the beginning of the rhyolitic eruptions, which, of course, had the effect of retarding the erosive 
power of the streams. In this case also, then, the accumulation of the gravels is rather aeon- 
sequence of special conditions than of general climatic or orogenic causes. 

After the channels had been filled to a considerable depth the concentration of gold prac- 
tically ceased. It must be remembered that under ordinary conditions it is not possible for 
grains of gold of even moderate coarseness to be carried out into the middle of broad flood 
plains. It is assumed by many that the present concentration of gold on the bedrock is due 
to a gradual sinking of particles formerly distributed throughout the thick gravels, but this 
view is probably wholly incorrect. 

The epoch of rhyolite eruption closed and was succeeded by that of the andesite. Shortly 
after the be ginnin g of the andesitic eruptions there occurred a most striking phenomenon — 
a sudden increase in erosive power. The streams in the broad flood plains began to cut sharp 
V-ahaped canyons, eroding and locally concentrating the old gravels. Although tliis erosion 
was suddenly stopped by the overwhelming floods of andesitic tuffs and breccias, yet it marks 
unmistakably the beginning of the orogenic disturbuices which sharply increased the grade of 
the western slope. Faulting was renewed along the eastern margin, following the old lines or 
breaking new ones. Along the principal eastern scarp, from Owens Lake to Antelope Valley, 
the displacement was probably very large at some points, but at the north end at Antelope 
Valley the measured throw is only about 500 feet. Along the escarpment extending from 

I Dllier, J. S., Tertiary revolullon In tlu topography of the Padflc cout: Fonrteenth Add. Kept. U. 8. OeoL Survey, pt. 2, ISM, p. 433. 
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Qenoa to Reno the displacement, consisting in a sinking of the eastern block, was about 2,000 
feet. On both sides of Lake Tahoe Uttle or no movement seems to have taken place, but new 
faults were opened in Mohawk Valley and along several lines to the west of it. Still later, prob- 
ably, is the fault extending from Sierra Valley to Susanville and here the downthrow on the 
east aide was 2,000 feet. 

In Plate IX (in pocket) two sections {A-B and C-D) are laid down across the range and 
drawn on the same vertical and horizontal scale. They indicate clearly the absolute insuffi- 
ciency of the eastern faults to account for the increase in slope demonstrated by the grades of 
the channels, and they also bring clearly to mind the remarkable rigidity of the western block, 
in wliich, aside from a uniform westward tilt, the deformation has been extremely small. It 
would be an interesting problem to calculate the depth that this block must have had in order 
to act as a rigid body during this tilting over a distance from north to south of several hundred 
miles and from east to west of about 80 miles. In the northerly section the Tertiary river 
courses have, it is true, been traced back only to the Cretaceous divide indicated by English 
Mountain; but in the southerly section the old channel of Americui River practically reached 
a point south of Lake Tahoe and probably even somewhat east of it, while the channel of the 
Tertiary Tuolumne River is traceable almost up to Mount Dana. 

G. F. Becker considered that the explanation of this tilting movement of a sohd block met 
many difficulties, and he advanced the theory ' that the range was intersected by a system of 
northwestward-trending joint planes on wliich had taken place small movements that would 
aggregate large amounts and account for the tilting movement. (See PI. VII, B, p. 32.) Such 
joints are indeed found in several places along the summit region and not far from fault planes 
or extensions of fault planes, but no evidence of their existence can be gathered from the lower 
slopes. Moreover, it seems to the writer an impossibility that so extensive a system of dis- 
tributed faults in heter<^eneous rocks could have been produced without strongly deforming 
the Tertiary river grades over a distance of 60 or 70 miles. The results presented here are 
believed to establish firmly the fact of an uplift and tilting of a large block of the earth's crust, 
including the Sierra Nevada, a part of the Great Basin, and the region underlying the Sacra- 
mento Valley along its east side. 

The view to which these studies have led comprises, then, a great epeirogenetic and remark- 
ably uniform uplift of a large part of the continent, perliaps accompanied by a sinking or flex- 
ure along the continental mai^in, and further a local and irregular breaking down and settling 
of parts of the lifted block. 

In recent time movements have been renewed along the main fault scarp at Owens Lake, 
at Mono Lake, and at Genoa, Nev., but it is thought that these recent displacements are rela- 
tively small. That near Genoa amounts to about 50 feet. The movements along the fault 
line were probably paroxysmal rather than spread out over a large interval of time. The lake 
in the Mohawk Valley depression, for instance, was plainly formed a very short time after the 
downward movement along this block began. Similarly, the existence of the narrow and deep 
canyons of Truckee and Carson rivers through the Vii^inia Range in Nevada affords good evi- 
dence that the subsidence of the block immediately east of the main fault scarp of the Sierra 
was completed within a relatively short time. 

On Plate X a nuifkber of profiles showing the present grades of the Tertiary rivers have 
been plotted, each profile showing the distance between established points along the river chan- 
nel, its direction wittiin this interval, and the grade in feet to the mile. In examining these 
sections it should be remembered that the axis of the range has a north-northwesterly direction. 
On the assumption that the range as a whole has been tilted, any part of the Tertiary river 
flowing in a west-southwest direction would have its grade increased to a maximum amount, 
and any channels extending north-northweat or south-southwest would show httle if any change 
in grade. The influence of the tilting would gradually decrease as the direction of the channel 
swung around from west-southwest to north-northwest or south-southeast, 

1 Bull. Oeol. Boc Ameilca, vol. 2, inn, pp. 10-Ji. 
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On the other hand, a river flowing in an east-northeast direction would be bo affected by 
the tilting as to show a diminution or a reversal of grade, and this influence would gradually 
lessen as the direction swung around from east-northeast to lines parallel to the direction of the 
range. 

The profile of the main fork of the Tertiary Yuba River (PI. X) is particularly instructive. 
In its lower part, where the river broke across the greenstone ridges of the foothills, the direc- 
tion is west to southwest and the grades from 65 to 100 feet to the mile, the heaviest grade 
being recorded in the lowest portion, strongly suggesting a slight deformation near the deep 
trough of the Sacramento Valley. The stretch extending from Badger Hill to Forest Hill 
shows, as a rule, slight grades corresponding to a north-northwesterly direction; here and there 
the grades are reversed owing to a local easterly direction. Above Forest Hill the southwesteriy 
directions are resumed with some local exception and the grades range from 75 to 100 feet to 
the mile, increasing immediately at the headwaters to 150 feet. It is altogether unlikely that 
the original grades in the upper part of the river were the same as those near its mouth, and 
this increases the probability of the conclusion that the deformation was slightly more 
marked near the valley. 

The second profile on Plate X eSows the grades of the North Fork of the Tertiary Yuba 
River. The grades are steep throughout and the directions in general southwesterly. Near 
the headwaters some faulting is noted, accompanied by an increase of grades to wholly abnormal 
figures — about 200 feet to the mile. At Gibsonville the channel b broad and filled with weU- 
washed gravel; apparently its headwaters are a considerable distance to the northeast, but the 
channel can not be traced fiirther than Hepsidam. 

In the third profile on Plate X are given the grades of the Tertiary and present American 
River. The Tertiary stream can be traced to the very crest of the range at Lake Audrain and 
it probably continued across the Little Truckee through the remarkable wind gap of Luther 
Pass, overlooking Hope Valley in Alpine County. This trench of the Little Truckee was prob- 
ably cut at some time in the early Tertiary. The direction of the Tertiary river, except in the 
short distance from Granite Hill to Diamond Spring, was westerly or west-southwesterly. The 
grades are strong throughout, being about 75 feet to the mile near the valley and increasing 
beyond the vicinity of Placerville from 75 to 177 feet to the mile. The increase in grade from 
mouth to source seems perfectly normal and we are forced to conclude that aside from the uni- 
form tilting of the range there has been little deformation of this channel. The approximate 
height of the bedrock hills rising above the Tertiary channel is indicated. The profile also shows 
the present grade of the South Fork of American River, which closely follows the direction of 
its Tertiary ancestor. It has the well-known combination of two concave curves, the more 
easterly, near the headwaters, resulting from the influence of glaciation on an earlier, uniformly 
eroded canyon. 

The next profile on Plate X shows a part of the Tertiary Mokelumne River, a compara- 
tively short stream. Here again the influence of direction on grade is clearly perceived, 
especially in the lower and upper parts of the course. Where the direction is southwest or 
west-southwest the grade ranges from 100 to 133 feet to the mile. 

The Tertiary Calaveras River is known only in the lower half of its course. From Central 
Hill to Angels the general direction is northwest and grades up to 30 feet to the mile prevail; 
theee are probably only slightly greater than the original declivity. Beyond Angels the general 
direction is west or southwest and the grade increases rather regularly from 75 to 180 feet to the 
mile. Here, too, we are forced to the conclusion that practically no deformation beyond the 
uniform tilting of the range has taken place. 

Plate X gives also the profiles of the Tertiary and present Tuolumne River, both following 
closely the same course. In its lower part we find grades of 90 feet to the mile, with a westerly 
direction. In the middle course the grade decreases to 57 feet to the mile, in accordance with a 
swing to the west-northwest. The data for the stream above the eastern boundary of the 
Sonora quadrangle are not complete, but it is certain that the Tertiary channel extended as far as 
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Piute Creek and it probably headed near Mount Dana. In this upper course the grades are about 
130 feet to the mile. In the profile of the present river we note the same combioation of two 
concave curves, the influence of glaciation being felt as far as Hetch Hetchy Valley. 

The last four profiles, of the southern nvers, are thoroughly consistent and indicate uniform 
tiltii^ of well-graded rivers without perceptible deformatioD. 

VIEWS OF KINa, LE OONTB, Ain> B178SELL. 

It is interesting to note that three eminent geologists — King, Le Conte, and RusseU—who 
well knew the Sierra Nevada and the Great Basin, arrived at the same conclusion — that the 
uplift involved both regions and that the faults were accompanied by downthrows on the east 
side. 

King,' after discussing the folding and subsequent faulting of the Great Basin, says: 

The reeult of this complicated interlacing aystem of dielocation ie that all rocgee of the Great Baein have been 
broken into irregular blocks, sectione of which have sunk many thouauid feet below the level of the adjoining mem- 
ben. ■ <* -•> The two grandeet fault linee shown in the Great Basin are those which define its east and west walls. 
Whoever has followed the eastern elope of the Sierra from the r^on of Honey Lake to Owens Valley can not have fuled 
to observe with wonder the 300 milee of abrupt wall which the Sierra Nevada tume to the east. That wall ia no 
other but a great continuous Wit by which the Nevada country has been dropped from 3,000 to 10,000 feet down- 
ward. In this low trough, east of the Sierra Nevada and Cascade Range, ie laid down the thick aeries (amount- 
ii^ to 4,000 feet as already described) of Miocene beds. It is therefore evident that this was a depreewon which was 
defined before the b^nningof Miocene timee. " ' * As yet in the depressed area east of the Siena Nevada no 
Elocene beds have been discovered, from which it seems highly probable that the great fault occurred either within the 
Eocene or at the close of Eocene time and was the direct cause of the subsidence whose area was immediately occupied 
by the Miocene Pahute Lake. 

These views are similar to those expressed later by Le Conte • in a paper on the origin of 
normal faults. He writes: 

The whole region from the Wasatch to Ibe Sierra, inclusive, was lifted by intumeacent lava into a great arch, the 
abutments of which were the Sierra on the one side and the Wasatch on the other. • • • The arch broke down 
and the broken parte readjusted themselves by gravity into the ridges and valleys of the basin region, leaving 
the abutments overlooking the baain and toward one another. 

RusseU * was the first to recc^^oize the compound character of the great fault system. He 
says: 

On the west side of the Great Basin, at the immediate base of the Sierra Nevada, there is an immense compound 
displacement that can be followed all the way from Honey Lake on the north to beyond Owens Lake on the south, a 
distance of over 350 miles. Among many of the faults composing this belt the records of a poet-Quaternary movement 
may be clearly recognized. Fault scarps produced by the recent movements have been observed in Eagle and Carson 
valleys, south of Carson City, in Bridgeport Valley, and on the west side of Mono X^kke. The earthquake in Owens 
Valley in 1872 was caused by a movement along one of the faults of this series. 

In a later paper * Russell describes a recent scarp at Mono Lake and makes some pertinent 
observations as to the character of the dislocation, substantiaUy as follows: 

A fault scarp having a throw of 50 feet croesee the moraines and the delta deposits at the mouth of Limdy Canyon. 
The beach lines are deformed. The difference in elevation of the beach line on opposite sides of the displacement, 
as indicated by the measurements, is less than the height of the recent fault scarp and shows that the greatest movement 
has been in cloee proximity to the line of bulting. 

The simplest hypothesis which seems to explain the facts observed ie that a recent movement has taken place 
along the fault which has resulted in a displacement of at least 50 feet. That the displacement was caused or at least 
accompanied by a subsidence of the block forming the thrown side of the fault is indicated by the present position of 
Idke Mono. Assuming that the basin had been undisturbed since its occupation by the ancient lake, it ie evident 
that sedimentation would have been greatest along the BOuthwest«ni border, where the creeks from the mountains 
empty into it, and that this portion of the depression would have been filled much more rapidly than the northern 
border, where there are no tributaries. The present lake, under these conditions, should have been somewhat removed 
from the mountains, ae it would have been crowded northward by progresetve sedimentation. We find, on the con- 
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tt&ry, that it washes the very baae of the mountaine and occupies the poeition that would result from orc^raphic move- 
ment of the nature indicated by the defonnatioii of the beach lines. The eccentric poeition of Lake Mono in reference 
to what would be its Dormal position had the basin remained undisturbed is in all respects similar to the abnormal 
poeition of Gr«at Salt Lake ancf is due to a similar tilting of its basin. 

The shifting of the loed from the mountains to the valley would t«nd to produce such a movement as has been 
observed,' it may be in part the cause of the recent movement, but the commencement of the faulting must have 
occurred before any considerable transfer of load could have taken place SJid is probably due to other causes. 

The variatiooB of surface tempera turee, weight of water in ancient lake basins, transfer of load from the heaved to 
the thrown side of a fault, etc., by which the movements have been exp1(iined by various writera, it seems to me are 
eeriDndary results of some great alow-working and wide-reaching series of forces which have made themselves felt " • • 
throughout the Great Basin. 

BBDIUENTATION AND B&OSIOH'. 

To those who study the larger raoyements of the earth's crust and their relation to sedi- 
mentation and erosion the Sierra Nevada presents a particularly important problem. A moun- 
tain range since earliest Cretaceous time, subject continuously to erosion and intermittently to 
orogenic movements, it faced the western sea for a long period during the Cretaceous and early 
Tertiary and its streams dischai^ed into this ses enormous masses of sediments. 

The problem, in so far as it relates to subsidence of the Great Valley caused by the weight 
of the sediments from the erosion of the Sierra, has been effectively treated by Ransome.' 

Some students of the geology of the Pacific slope, particularly G. F, Becker,' have thought 
that the uplift of the Sierra Nevada is due to the isostatic subsidence of the sediment-laden 
valley floor, which would produce a viscous flow of material underneath the rising mountain 
mass. Ransome rejects this explanation, showing by a diagram tlie decided incompetency of 
the sedimentary mass of the valley, even if hberally measured, to produce an elevation of the 
range. According to the results presented in the present report the incompetency is even 
greater than was indicated by Ransome, because the uplift involved not only the Sierra but 
the adjacent mass of the Great Basin. Ransome justly points out that the detrital masses 
from the enormous early Cretaceous erosion of the Sierra Nevada were deposited mainly on the 
site of the present Coast Ranges and only to a smaller degree in the Great Valley itself . As 
shown in this report, the first breaks along the eastern fault system were outlined during the 
Cretaceous period, but at a distance from the main deposits that would seem to preclude any 
direct connection between the sedimentation and the faulting. 

Erosion continued in the Sierra Nevada during the whole of the Twtiary, but at so slow a 
rate that no sediments of excessive thickness could have been deposited in the Great Valley. 

The orogenic movement took place at the end of the Tertiary, and here, again, the incom- 
petency of the supposed cause is apparent. Indeed, in the last part of the Tertiary the range 
itself became loaded by volcanic material flowing down over its slope from volcanoes at or 
east of the summit, to an extent which probably much more than balanced the amount removed 
by erosion during the whole of the Tertiary. 

The epoch of erosion that began immediately after the close of the volcanic flows unques- 
tionably removed an enormous load from the range and deposited it in the Great Valley, The 
valley gradually subsided, at least in that part adjacent to the territory here considered, as 
shown by the absence of dfibris fans from the Sacramento Valley, but that the subsidence is 
due to the weight of the sediments is a hypothesis pure and simple. No corresponding eleva- 
tion of the Sierra Nevada has taken place in Quaternary time. The numerous and great 
oscillations of the shore line along the valley border (see pp. 21-28) have also taken place 
independently of loading or unloading and constitute a strong argument against isostatic 
movements by erosion or sedimentation. 

■ RwBomc, P. I>, Tbe Oreat Valley ot CaUCorrlB, a crltkhiii ot th« theory at tucHUsy: BuU. Dept. Qtalogy, Univ. 
1886, pp. S71-t28. 

" i: BuU. Ueol. Sot America, TOl. a, 18B1, pp. «-Tt 
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The problem of the origin of the epeirogenic movements, then, ia removed from the field of 
superficial phenomena and becomes a problem of astronomy and geophysics with which the 
ordinary geologist is scarcely qualified to deal. Deep-seated the causes were, beyond a doubt, 
for uplift of a continent involving the tilting of a marginal heterogeneous block 80 miles wide 
and 300 miles long, with no or at most inconspicuous deformation, must have required forces 
acting through depths of miles. The establishment of the actual westward tilting and the 
almost perfect rigidity of the Sierra Nevada during this movement is probably the most impor- 
tant scientific result of these investigations. 
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CHAPTER 3. FOSSILS OF THE TERTIARY AURIFEROUS GRAVELS. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The fossils found in the Tertiary gravels of the Sierra Nevada comprise mammal remains, 
including doubtful human bones, associated with which objects of human handiwork are said 
to have been found; fossil leaves, which in places are very abundant and well preserved; and 
diatoms, which occur in abundance in several of the so-called "infusorial earths" in association 
with rhyolitic tuffs. As will be shown in the following pages, the testimony on which depend- 
ence can be placed is confined almost exclusively to the fossil plants and the paleontologic 
determination of age must therefore be furnished by paleobotany. 

MAMMAL REMAINS. 

Whitney, in his volume on the auriferous gravels, gives a list of all the maimual remains 
which have been found and determined and divides this list into two parts, the first comprising 
locaUties in which the bones were found in known and undisturbed Tertiary deposits and the 
second and larger part including those occurrences in which the geolo^c formation was less 
satisfactorily determined. The number of species of clearly prevolcanic occurrence is not 
lai^e. The most important locaUties are Douglas Flat and Chili Gulch, in Calaveras County, 
and the Tuolumne Table' Mountain, not far to the south, in Tuolumne County. In the Cala- 
veras County localities bones and teeth of a species of rhinoceros, described by Leidy ' under 
the name R. Jtesperiua, have been discovered. At Douglas Flat was also found a tooth of the 
pachydenn EJotherium, which belongs to the Eocene or Ohgocene (White River group of the 
Rocky Mountain region). The material in which this fossil was found is not described. These 
few occurrences complete the list of fossils which Whitney considered authentic and beyond 
doubt derived from the Tertiary gravels. Among the less certain occurrences are those of 
Kincaid Flat, near Sonora, where molars of Bos latifrons are stated to have been found at a 
depth of 18 feet in the auriferous detritus of that locality. At a number of places in the vicinity 
of Sonora and Columbia, along a belt of limestone, fossil bones have been found in the clay 
filling crevices or spaces of dissolution. These fossils belong principally to the well-known 
species Mastodon airwicanua. One other species of this genus (M. obacurua) has been discov- 
ered at Dry Creek, in Stanislaus County. At Gold Spring, near the locaBty mentioned above, 
a few miles from Sonora, a great quantity of bones were heaped together. A tooth of 
M. americanus was also found at a depth of 48 feet at Douglas Flat. This tooth, however, did 
not appear as thoroughly fossilized as the rhinoceros jaw found in the same locaHty, said to 
have come from a great depth in the gravel, which in places is probably over 200 feet thick. 

A number of elephant remains, consisting principally of molar teeth, have been discovered 
in the Sierra Nevada; among the locahties is a place near Murphy, in Calaveras County, where 
they were found at a depth of about 30 feet in the auriferous detritus overlying the hmestone. 
An excellent specimen, more complete than usual, was found, according to Whitney, near 
Fresno River, 3 miles above the crossing of the stage road from Homitos to YisaUa. TTie 
remains were covered by only 3 or 4 feet of sandy alluvium. All these remains are believed 
to belong to Elephas americanue or to its variety, E. columhi. 

Leidy has identified remains of Eqaus exceleus Leidy or E. ocadenialia Leidy, froqi 20 
feet below the surface at Columbia, Tuolumne County ; also at Matlock Gulch, in the same county. 
EqauB cahaUua is reported from Texas Flat, Kincaid Flat, and Columbia, Tuolumne County; 
also at Brandy City, Sierra County- The skull found at Brandy City was labeled "from 

I Leidy, Joseph, ContrtbuOofu to the fitlnct vCTttlwat* ftiiins o( (he w«lera Territorlw; V. S. Oeol. Survey Ten., vol. 1, 1873. 
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auriferous gravel, 35 or 40 feet below the surface." Several molars from the various locaUties 
in Tuolumne County are said to have come from depths of 5 to 29 feet. 

Imperfectly preserved bones of horses of indetermmable species are reported from the 
Table Mountain, Tuolumne County, where they were said to be found underneath the lava at a 
depth of 210 feet; another locaUty is at Soulsby^Tlle, Tuolumne County, where the remains 
were stated to occur beneath the volcanic rocks, in gravel resting upon granite. 

This is practicaUy the whole record. Very few finds have been reported since Whitney 
wrote his volume on the auriferous gravels. 

Most of the locaUties referred to between Sonera, Columbia, and Gold Spring are extremely 
doubtful. The gravel is not covered by volcanic rocks and the region has remained without 
very great topt^raphic changes, aside from the cutting of the deep canyon of tlie Stanislaus, 
since late Tertiary time. In most places in this region it is entirely impossible to separate the 
Tertiary from the Quaternary gravels. The writer believes that the remains of Boa, Mastodon, 
and Elepbas were really found in Quaternary deposits; the occurrence of Elephas on Fresno 
River is, of course, assuredly Quaternary. It is equally diiEcult to express a positive conclusion 
as to the several species of Equus said to have been discovered in the auriferous gravels. 

An interesting locality mentioned by VFhitney is on a nameless dry creek tributary to Bear 
Creek, in Merced (now Madera) County, near the line of Mariposa County, about 6 miles south- 
west of Indian Gulch. Whitney says that the rocks at this place consist of a coarse friable 
light-colored volcanic ash, which envelops a large quantity of bones, "The most striking of 
the bones found here were those of an extinct llama, much lai^er than the ordinary camel. 
With these were associated bones of the deer and those of one or more species of horse, together 
with others which could not be determined." ' Leidy gave to this species of llama the name 
Auehenia califomica. Nothing is known as to the geologic relations at this place. 

The species which can he said with some confidence to have been derived from the Tertiary 
gravels are confined to Rhinoceros hesperiiu and ElotheriuTn superbum, and these, especially 
the latter, would, according to the paleontologists, indicate Eocene or Miocene age. 

Among other vertebrate remains those of tortoises should find mention; they have been 
described and their geologic horizon carefully indicated by W. J. Sinclair.' One specimen was 
found in gravel of the rhyoUtic epoch 2 miles below Vallecito, Calaveras County, on the Parrott 
Ferry road, from 10 to 15 feet above the bedrock, at a gravel mine on Balaklava Hill, The 
tortoise is described as Stylemya calaverejma. Sinclair states that similar remains have been 
found near Cave City, at a placer mine near San Andreas, and at other places. For the 
determination of the geologic horizon these fossils have httle value. 

It remains to discuss the human remains and the specimens of human handiwork which 
are said to have been found in the Tertiary gravels. J. D. TOiitney published in his work on 
the auriferous gravels a number of important data tending to establish the existence of man 
at the time of the Tertiary gravels of California. He stated that many relics of the handiwork 
of man had been discovered in these gravels; they include mortars and pestles, grooved pebbles, 
flat dishes, and arrow heads, the mortars being the most common forms. Human remains, 
as reported from the gravels, are not abundant; the best evidence consists of an imperfect 
human cranium, the famous "Calaveras skull." Whitney examined the evidence with great 
minuteness and came to the conclusion that man must have existed in the Sierra Nevada during 
the late Tertiary epoch. Since the pubhcation of Whitney's book further data tending in the 
same direction have been submitted by G. F. Becker,' In 1901 the whole evidence relating 
to auriferous-gravel man in CaUfomia was reviewed by WiUiam II. Holmes from the standpoint 
of both the geologist and the ethnologist.* Holmes examined the evidence regarding the 
famous Calaveras skull with great care and personally inspected the fossil at the museum at 
Harvard Univeraity. He concluded that the skull was never carried and broken in a Tertiary 

1 AmUnoui eravrb. 1S7>, p. Z1S. 

>Aae»l«rtolselrDmUieuuiIootu gnvria of CalUomla; Bull. D^pt. Qfolcef Unlv, CalUornla, vol. 3. No. U, 1W3, pp. 2«t-24S. 

■ AntlqultEH tram uadpr TuoUunDe Tabic Houncolo In CKtUonilH: Bull Oral, Soc. Ameiin, vol. 2, IS91, pp. 1S»-198. 

• Rerlrir ol th? evidence nlallng to BurECeroiu grsvel naa In Califomli: Sialthsanlan Kept, for 1S)3, pp. 410-473. 
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torrent, that it never came from the old gravels in the Mattison mine, that it does not in any . 
way represent a Tertiary race of men, and that if the existence of Tertiary man in California 
ie finally proved it will be on evidence other than that furnished by the "Calaveras skull." 
Notwithstanding this decided opinion, Holmes believes that with respect to the existence of 
Tertiary man in California no final conclusion can yet be drawn. The strot^est evidence 
consists in the various implements found, and regarding these he summarizes the arguments 
for and against great antiquity about as follows: 

Although many of the objects came from surface mines some were apparently derived 
from tunnels or inclines underneath the lava capping. Thej' were, as a rule, found by miners, 
but the statements of discovery are reasonably clear and show no attempted deception. The 
reported finding of an implement in place in the gravels underlying Table Mountain by Clarence 
King is especially important and gives countenance to the reports of inexpert observers. The 
intimate association of many of the human remains with those of extinct animals is noted. 
The evidence, as presented by Whitney, seems abundant and convincing. It is clearly the 
strongest body of evidence yet brought together tsnding to connect man with any geologic 
formation earlier than postglacial. 

On the other hand, the existence of a Tertiary man, even of the lowest grade, has not yet 
been fully established in any country. The California evidence implies a human race much 
older than that of Pitkecanihrojms erectus of Dubois, which may be regarded as an incipient 
form only of human creature. The finds reported indicate a people weU advanced in culture. 
The crania recovered are identical in character with recent crania. The objects of art are found 
to belong to the polished-stone stage and to dupUcate modern implements in every essential 
respect. They are such aa maj' liave fallen in from Indian camp sites or been carried in by 
the Indians themselves. Indian tribes have occupied the region for centuries and buried tlieir 
dead in pits, oaves, and deep ravines, where the remains were readily covered by debris or 
calcareous matter deposited by water. The region has been extensively dug over by the 
miners and many of the old ossuaries were worked and old village sites undermined ; by this 
means thousands of the native implements were introduced into the mines and became inter- 
mingled with the gravels. Implements and utensils may also have been introduced into the 
deep mines by the Indians hired as helpers in the m ining work. The testimony is derived 
almost wholly from inexpert observers, and all observations were recorded at second hand. 

But a short time before Holmes published liis conclusions W. P. Blake wrote a sliort paper 
in which he confessed that the whole evidence of Tertiary man in CaUfomia seemed utterly 
insufficient to him.' In 1908 Sinclair, after personal investigation, reviewed the evidence 
and came to the same conclusion.' 

The writer is wholly in accord with the conclusions of Holmes and Blake and believes that 
the testimony is weak and insufficient. A number of the objects illustrated by Holmes came 
ffom locahties formerly referred to as in the vicinity of Sonora and Columbia, where so many 
mammal remains have been found. The gravels where these occur the writer believes to be 
mainlj' Quaternary, and it should be noted that the material of which most of the mortars 
are made is andesite, apparently identical with the rock composing the flows that cover the 
auriferous gravels. During the gravel period such andesites were probably not to be found 
in any part of California, certainly not close to the region in question. Other implements 
figured by Holmes — for instance, those from Oregon Bar, Placer County; or Spanish Flat, 
Eldorado County ; or Horseshoe Bend, Mariposa County* — are assuredly from Quaternary strata. 

In 1901 J. M. Boutwell, then of the Geological Survey, accompanied the writer to investi- 
gate the channels of Calaveras County. In the vicinity of the place where the Calaveras skull 
19 said to have been found Mr. Boutwell gathered from old residents some interesting testimony 
which supplements that of Holmes and tends toward the same conclusions. His account is 
herewith appended. 

I Bbke, W. P., The Plloceae akuU ol CalilorDia and tti« stUK ImpknienU of Table Uountsla: Jour. GeolottTi ^1. ^, ISM, pp. 631-617. 

■ Sinclair, W. }., Htfeat InvnllgBtknis * * * on Ihe occurreDce of Ncoceoe num, In (he auriferous gravels of the Slens NeradB: Univ. 
CalUonila pub.. Atneiian archeokier and ethnology, roL 7, Ho. 2, 1808, pp. 10(1-117. 

■ Hotmo, W. II., op. dt., PlB. VIII, IX, X, and XI. 
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THE CAIiA.yERA.8 SKULL. 
By J. M. BowTWKLL. 

About half a mile northeast of Altaville, at Bald Hill, is the locality in which the "Cala- 
veras skull," described by Whitney, waa reported to have been discovered in atream gravels 
overlain by Tertiary tuffaceous lavas. Inasmuch as the authenticity of this skull is still open 
to discussion, the original information procured in the course of the present study is pertinent. 
Bald Hill is a lenticular, moundhke knob trending northeast and southwest, somewhat over 
100 feet in height. The longitudinal section from northeast to southwest shows, lying upon 
bedrock at the west end and forming the west rim at an elevation of 1 ,690 feet, the following 
section: 

Seetitm at Bald IliU. 

Bhyoliticmud 4 

Rhyolitic tuft 8 

Unconformity by erosion. 

Washed volcanic gravels and sands, pink and white rhyolitic pebbles 12-15 

Covered 10 

TuffaceouB sand 8 

Rhyolitic tuH / 50 

Washed porphyritic and volcanic gravels 30 

Bedrock. 

Near the top of the knob are two dumps, one made up of some rhyolitic tufif, much ande- 
sitic tuff, and considerable quantities of well-washed siliceous and porphyritic gravels. Just 
beyond and sunk in the gravels forming the top of the hill is the second shaft, which penetrates, 
to judge from the dump, sihceous and porphyritic graveb, probably some rhyolite, aad possibly 
some andesite. The second dump appears to be much the older, and thus in all probability 
is the one from which the Calaveras skull is stated to have been taken. The writer was for- 
tunately able to interview old residents of the region, including one of the three living principals 
in the affair, Mr. S. F. Schaeffle, an intimate friend of a second one of the principals, and to 
check the statements of these men by other rehable first-hand information. This accordant 
testimony may be briefly sununarized as follows : 

At the time of the event under discussion some very perfect trunks of palms were found 
in workings in gravels at Bald Hill. This was unusual and occasioned considerable talk and 
discussion. About this time also a stream in Salt Spring Valley in cutting away its banks 
exposed an old Indian burying ground and washed out some skeletons. Dr. Kelly, one of the 
local physicians, obtained one of these skeletons and had it on exhibition in his office. One 
Koss Coon, who bad become noted as the local joker through his many humorous acts, some 
of them of such character that he was cited to appear in cobrt to answer for them, saw ao 
opportunity for another joke. Another local doctor named Jones, who was an amateur sci- 
entist and a friend of the State geologist, J. D. Whitney, had a collection of specimens of odd 
and interesting things, including many old bones, and so was commonly regarded as somewhat 
of an authority on tlie subject of fossils. It is stated that the finding of the palms, the dis- 
covery of the Indian skeleton, and the presence of the eager doctor collector led to the hatching 
of a plot. Coon and Scribner (the second conspirator) are said by Schaefile to have taken the 
skull from Dr. Kelly's office and had it placed (some say by one Siebold) in gravels in the shaft 
then being sunk on Bald Hdl by a man named Mattison. Then, either Dr. Jones was asked 
to visit the locality and observe the skull reported to have been found, or it was removed by 
Mattison and sent to him at his own request by Scribner's partner. Dr. Jones is said to have 
accepted it as authentic, and in order to carry the joke further a description of the skull was 
written by Siebold and pubhshed in a newspaper. At this point Prof. Whitney, the State 
geologist, was invited to investigate the matter. The joke was assuming a more serious phase, 
but to carry it through and to protect Jones in the eyes of his friend WTiitney both Scribner 
and Mattison gave testimony regarding their respective parts in the discovery, to the general 
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purport that the skull was authentic. Thus the skull came into the hands of Prof. Whitney 
and the practical joke was accepted in good faith as a scientific discovery of the highest import. 

In further corroboration of critical points Mr. Schaeffle, who worked in the shaft at the 
time, stated to the writer that he is of the opinion that the skull is the same one he bad pre- 
viously seen in Dr. Kelly's office; that it was not incrusted, nor did it in any way have the 
appearance of the gravel at the point where it was said to have been found, but that it w&a, on 
the other hand, black like many skulls found in the marshy burying grounds; that no other 
bones were ever found in the Bald Hill workings; and finally that he is "satisfied that it [tbe 
skull] never came out of that shaft originally." Again, Dr. Kelly told Mr. Schaeffle that be 
was confident the skull was the same one he had in his office before the reported discovery; 
that there was no Bald Hill gravel in or around the skull after being taken from the shaft, only 
black earth and some gravel totally unlike the Bald Hill gravel. All these statements are 
exactly corroborated by Mattison, who was an intimate friend of Coon's, 

This explanation, as roughly outlined above, seems to represent the prevailing opinion of 
contemporary residents and friends of the perpetrators of the joke throughout that region. 
It should be stated, however, that two men, Mr. D. D. Demorest, owner of the shaft, and his 
son, do not share this opinion. Being employers, they were not in the joke, and then, as now, 
they were not intimate with the perpetrators. They were away during the present investig&- 
tion, but are reported to believe in the authenticity of the skull. 

DIATOMS. 

During the early part of the Tertiary there was little opportunity for the development of 
oi^anisms which live in still water. In the later volcanic period, however, when the vaDeys 
were filled with silt and volcanic mud, chiefly of rhyolitic origin, there were many places where 
the current must have been almost stagnant and temporary lakes may have existed. In these 
lakes fine-grained light-colored deposits, which represent all transitions between a clay and a 
volcanic tuff and which contain laige quantities of the sihceous remains of diatoms, minute 
and simply organized plants, are frequently found. These partly consolidated deposits are 
often classed under the name infusorial earth and are sometimes employed for polishing pur- 
poses. Infusorial earth, rich in remains of diatoms, has been found at numerous localities, 
chiefly on the middle slopes of the Sierra Nevada — for instance, near PlacerviUe, on the Long 
Canyon divide, and at several places on the Forest Hill divide — and has been described in 
some detail by J. D. Whitney.' These vegetable remains have no value in determining the 
age of the strata in which they occur, and hence it seems unnecessary to devote further space 
to this subject. 

TERTIART FOSSIL PLANTS. 

As the Sierra Nevada has remained a land area at least since the early part of the Creta- 
ceous period, it would not be surprising to find the remains of plants in the land deposits which 
have accumulated on its surface and which would be supposed to range from the Cretaceous 
to the Quaternary. It appears, however, that physiographic changes have obliterated all 
deposits of Cretaceous age and that the remains of plants discovered in the prevolcanic gravels, 
as well as in those of intervolcanic age, have proved to be of Tertiary type. A great deal of 
detailed work on this subject has been done by paleobotanists, chiefly by Lesquereux and 
Knowlton, and the earlier part of the work is summarized by Whitney in hia volume on the 
auriferous gravels. The later work has been summarized by Prof. Knowlton in a paper form- 
ing a part of this chapter. It wUI be unnecessary, therefore, to enter into detail at this place. 
The determinable fossils consist almost wholly of leaves which, in places, have been preserved 
with extraordinary detail in the fine-grained sediments that cover the coarser gravels. Fossil 
wood is also extremely abundant at all horizons, but the species can rarely be determined ^th 
accuracy from such material. In a number of the intervolcanic channels, many of which were 
suddenly filled by slowly moving streams of volcanic mud, trunks of trees have been found 

I Aurlfemu gravels, 1879, pp. 210-231, 
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remaining in an upright position, with their roots in the gravel and a large portion of the trunk 
preserved in the volcanic tuff. Remains of this kind were observed in 1901 by the writer in 
the Weske tunnel on the Forest Hill divide, in Placer County, Browne ' mentions the same 
occurrence and states that a number of "oak and cedar trees" were observed in this position, 
one of them nearly 100 feet in height and 4 feet in diameter at its base. He also says that 
such standing trees were found in the Bowen mine in the same channel and mentions similar 
occurrence in the intervolcanic channels near Deadwood, in Placer County. The andesitic 
tuff and tuif-breccia are also locally rich in casts of sticks and stems of fossil wood. 

The consistent evidence from all the fossil locfilities shows that the climate of this region 
in Tertiary time was like that of the southern temperate zoqe of the Atlantic coast region to-day. 
Species like those of laurel, maple, beech, fig, magnolia, walnut, and oak predominated and the 
climate was assuredly characterized by heavy rainfall. Whitney pointed out that there was 
no material difference in character between the floras collected from strata near the present 
sea level and those collected from points 6,000 or 7,000 feet above the sea, but he did not fully 
recognize that the cause of this similarity lay in the extensive late Tertiary tilting of the Sierra 
Nevada. Differences of level existed, of course, then as now, but were not nearly as pronounced, 
the highest summits rising probably. not more than 4,000 or 5,000 feet above the Tertiary sea 
level, 

F. H. Knowlton expresses a final conclusion that the flora of the auriferous gravels indi- 
cates a Miocene age. One collection, however, differs somewhat from the rest. It was obtained 
by J. S. Diller from the vicinity of Susanville, in Lassen County, near the base of the auriferous 
gravels, which are there exposed in an exceptionally thick series. The locality is situated near 
the place where a large northward-draining river emptied into a broad estuary or bay. Prof. 
Knowlton believes that this collection clearly indicates an Eocene age, 

As shown in previous pages, the period of deposition of the auriferous gravels was long and 
includes several weU-defined formations. The deepest gravels, of prevolcanic age, are coarse 
and have yielded no fossils, nor are there any valley deposits which have been shown to be 
contemporaneous with them. It is probable that the collection from Susanville, mentioned 
above, comes from strata equivalent in age to these deep gravels and that they were deposited 
in Ekjcene time. Above the deep gravels lie bench gravels of finer texture and these are imme- 
diately overlain by thick clays and rhyolitic tuffs. At these horizons were found the great 
collections from Chalk Bluffs and Independence Hill (see fig. 11, p. 148), which form the most 
important part of the testimony. The vaUey deposits, corresponding to the bench gravels, are 
caUed the lone formation, and the available evidence, though not extensive, indicates that ttiis 
formation is of the same Miocene age. In Prof. Knowlton's list the Volcano Hill coUection 
represents this horizon, and north of the fortieth parallel Diller has collected fossil leaves which 
confirm this conclusion. The localities are at I^^ittle Cow Creek, in the southeastern part of the 
Redding quadrangle, and near the head of Rosk Creek, in the Lassen Peak quadrangle. In 
this region the lone lies at a higher elevation than elsewhere and Diller believes that underneath 
the andesite it sweeps around the north end of the Sierra Nevada. The species identified, 
which are not comprised in Knowlton's list on pages 61-62, though they were determined by 
him, are as follows: ' 



Lillle Cow Crtei. 



FicuH asiminsefolia? Leeq, 
Populus iftddachi? Heer. 
Plataniu diasecta Leeq. 
Lauras caliComicn? Leeq. 

Salix n. ep. 
Cinnamamum n. sp. 
ZizyphuB u. Bp. 



Near fwod of Kosl Crcft. 



Sabalites californicua Leaq. 
Ulmue califomica Lesq. 
FicuB tili«£olia Al. Br. 
FopuluB zaddachi Heer. 
Quercua convem Lwq. 
Fagua antipofii Abich. 
Peisea peeudo-caroliueiiBLB L 
Laurua Bp. 

Magnolia califomica Lesq. 
RhuB mixU Lesq, 
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Macom&Bp. 

Tapes (CuneuB) sp. 

Saxidomufi ep. 

Cardium (Fulvia) modestum. 

GdleniB Bp. 
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Knowlton remarks that the collection indicates a Miocene age and that nothing in it 
suggests an age as old as the Eocene. 

At a few places bivalves have been found with fossil leaves. Diller found a Unio on Little 
Cow Creek; farther south, near the Oroville Table Mountain, Turner discovered a Corbicvla in 
the same formation. In the Marysville Buttes the present writer collected a number of marine 
fossils from beds beheved to represent the lone,' These fossils were regarded by Dall and 
Steams as Miocene. The list is as follows: 

Ciaaaatelk collina Coniad. 
Venericardia borealis Conrad. 
? Verticardia ap. 
Acila castTensis Hinde. 
Liocardiuin apicinum Carpenter. 
FimiB (ExLlia) ap. 

Small collections of leaves have been made from tuffs and clays in the interandesitic chan- 
nels — that is, those which were excavated and filled during the epoch of andesitic eruptions. 
Specimens have also been collected by H. W. Turner from the beds laid down in the Tertiaiy 
Mohawk Lake, which are covered byandesite but lie in a deep depression formed by faulting 
since the deposition of the earlier gravels. It has not been possible to recognize any distinction 
in age between these beds and those of the bench gravels from which the principal collection 
came. According to present evidence, then, nearly the whole of the auriferous gravel series, 
from the top of the deep gravels to the latest andesitic flows, were deposited during the Miocene 
epoch. The deep gravels are recognized as probably Eocene. 

FLORA OF THE ATTRIFEROCTS ORAYEL8 OF CALIFORNIA. 

By F, H, Knowlton. 
INTRODTTCnON. 

The auriferous gravels of California have been the subject of prolonged discussion as regards 
their geologic history, one of the most important points being the determination of their age. 
In the present chapter I have attempted to summarize the knowledge at present available 
regarding the bearing of the flora in flxing the position of these gravels in the time scale. 
Unfortunately I have not had sufficient time in which to study completely ail of the material 
now in hand, but it seems improbable that subsequent study will greatly modify the results 
here set forth. 

Before considering the plants it may be well to enumerate the locahties which have afforded 
floras and to indicate briefly their presumed stratigraphic position. 

1. Chalk Bluffe, near You Bet, Nevada County, on the main channel of the Neocene South Fork of the Yuba, at 
an elevation of about 3,000 feet. It ia not poBsible l« fii absolutely the position of tlie plant beds, ae the locality is 
DOW much obscured by sliding debris, tkougb, according to Mr. Lindgren, Ft is certain that the plants came from either 
the uppermost bench gravela or the loweet rhyolitic tufis, at a point approximately 500 feet above the bottom of the 
old channel. 

2. Washington gravel mine, Independence Hill, near Iowa Hill, Placer County. The plants come from Uie upper- 
meet gravels of the antevolcanic period. 

3. Volcano Hill, Placer County. Thought to be of the same position and age aa Chalk Bluffs. 

i. Uonte Cristo gravel mine, eummit of Spanish Peak, Plumas County. The leaves are from a bed overlain by 
andeeite and belonging therefore to the intervolcanic period. 

6, Mohawk Valley, Plumas Coimty. Neocene lake bedacontaining rhyolitic fragments and overlain by andeeite 
tuffs, hence intervolcanic. 

6. Bowen'e tunnel 2 miles north of Michigan Bluffs, Placer County. Apparently in the upper rhyolitic tuffs or 
gravela and juat antedating the main andesitic flows. 

7. North Fork tunnel, on North Fork of Oregon Creek, near Forest City, Sierra County; 20 miles north of Chalk 
Bluffs. Position and age apparently similar to the last, namely, intervolcanic. 

S. Table Mountain, Tuolumne County. This locality is apparently in the upper part of Iheandesitic flows — that is, 
interandesitic. 

9. Corral Hollow, Alameda County. Apparently overlain by andesitic tuffs, therefore intervolcanic. 
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10. South of MouDt Diablo, Contra CosU County Fodtion presumed to beaimiUr to the last. 

11. About 7i mitee southwest of Susanville, Lassen County. 

12. North end of Mountain Meadowa, Lamen County. 

13. Near Moonlight, Lassen County. 

The earliest known localities which afforded most of the material studied by Lesquereux are 
Chalk Bluffs, Nevada County; Table Mountain, Tuolumne County; Bowen's tunnel, Placer 
County; and North Fork tunnel, near Forest, Sierra County- Most of this material, including 
the types and a considerable number of duplicates, is preserved in the University of California, 
where, by the courtesy of Dr. John C. Merriam, I was able to see and study it. 



SabaliUt caltfbmicut Leequereux; op. cit., p. 1, Ft. t, fig. 1. This specimen was not found in the museum of (he 
University of California, and the locality given by Lesquereux may or may not be correct. Locality: Chalk Bluffs, 
Nevada County (?). 

Betvla xqualWLeatiuereax; op. cit., p. 2, PI. I, figs. 2-4 (Nos. 1S66, 1866, 1867, Uus. Univ. California). Types all 
seen. Locality: Chalk Blufis, Nevada County. 

Foffia arUipofi Heer; op. cit., p. 3, Fl. II, fig. 13 (No. 1914, Mus. Univ. California). This leaf, of which only the 
base is present, is strongly suggestive of both Qturcut ol^fieni ' tad Q. Ti«ra(jen«»,' but seems to diSer in being a thicker 
leaf with a heavier midrib and very numerous, close, strong nervillee. Locality: Table Mountain, Tuolumne County. 

Foffiu pteudo-/emiffiiua Lesquereux; op. cit., p. 3, Fl. II, fig. H (No. 1898, Mus. Univ. California). Locality: 
Chalk Bluffs, Nevada County. 

Qurvu* eltmoidee Lesquereux; op. cit., p. 4, PI. I, figs. 9-12. Only two ot the types could be found in the Museum 
of the University of California— the originals of figures 9 (No. 1922) and 11 (No. 1975). Locality: Table Mountain, 
Tuolumne County, and Bowen's tunnel, near Forest, Sierm County. 

Qiureu* eonvaa L«equereux; op, cit., p. 4, Fl. I, figs. 13-17 (Noe. 1869-1873, Mus. Univ. California). Locality: 
Table Mountain, Tuolumne County. 

Quereiu nevadmgii Lesquereux; op. cit., p. 5, Fl. II, figs. 3, 4 (Noe, 1860, 1861, Mue. Univ. California). Locality: 
Chalk Bluffs, Nevada County. 

Qu^cusboweniarui Lesquereux; op. cit., p. 6, Fl. II, figs. 5, 6 (No. 1965, Mus. Univ. California). Locality: Bowen's 
claim>-Bowen's tunnel, 2 miles north of Michigan Bluff, Flacer County (7). 

Querctt* dulinOa Lesquereux; op. cit,, p. 6, PI. 11, -figs, 8, 9 (fig, 8, No. 1865; flg. 9, No. 1866, Mus. Univ. California). 
Locality: Chalk BluSs, Nevada County. 

Querctu gdpperti Lesquereux; op. cit., p. 7, PI. II, fig. 11 (No. 1853, Mus. Univ. California). Locality: Cbalk 
Bluffs, Nevada County. 

Querciu voyana Lesquereux; op. cit., p. 8, Fl. II, fig. 12 (No, 1897, Mus. Univ. California), Locality said to be 
Chalk BluSe, Nevada County, but uncertain. In any event it is not a well-marked species, consisting simply of the 
basal portion of a small leaf. 

Castaneopsii chryaophylUndei Lesquereux; op. cit,, p, 9, Fl. II, flg. 10 (No. 1854, Mus. Univ. California). Locality; 
Chalk Bluffs, Nevada County, 

Saiiz mlifomica Lesquereux; op, cit., p. 10, Fl. I, figs. 18-21 (Nos. 1875-1878, Mus. Univ. California,) Locality; 
Table Mountain, Tuolumne County. 

Salii elliptiea Lesquereux; op. cit., p. 10, PI, I, fig. 22. Type not found. Said to be from Chalk Bluffs, Nevada 
County. 

Populiu laddachi Heer; op. cit., p. 11, flgs. 1-8 (Nos. 1817, 1819-1823, Mus. Univ, California). This species is 
abundant, (here being not less than a dozen more or lose perfect loaves besides the ones figured. With the exception of 
the leaf shown in figure 6, all seem to be fairly uniform in shape and general character. This particular loaf is much 
narrower and more wedge-shaped at the base and should probably be referred to Ziiyphiia piperaide* Lesquereux (p. 59), 
Locality: Chalk Bluffs, Nevada County. 

PUdanut appendicuUUa Lesquereux; op. cit., p. 12, PI. Ill, figs. 1-6; PI. YI, flg. 7 1' (Noa. 1843-1846, Mus. Univ. 
California). Locality: Chalk Bluffs, Nevada County, 

Platanus disiecta Lesquereux; op. cit., p. 13, PI. VII, fig. 12; PI. X, figs. 4, 5 (Nos. 1831, 1832. Mus. Univ, Cali- 
fornia). Locality: Table Mountain, Tuolumne County. 

lAquidambar cali/omicum Lesquereux; op. cit., p. 14, Fl. VI, flg. 7'; Fl. VII, figs. 3, 6 (Now, 1840, 1841, Mus. 
Univ. California). Locality; Chalk Bluffs, Nevada County. 

y/miis aUi/omica Lesquereux; op. cit., p. 15, Fl. IV, figs. 1, 2; PI. VI, fig, T* (Nos. 1915, 1916, Mus. Univ. 
California). All the types of this species are present in the University of California, as well as 20 or more additional 
examples. 



1 Mrm. MU9. Comp, Zoal. nsrvard Coll.. vol, 0, No. 2, 1878, pp. I-t1, l-ta, Pis, I-X. As all refrrenors In the tollowinx Ust art (o this publlo- 
1 tbe complete dlatlon Is not npraled andtt ttch apedn. 

1 Le«iuersui, Leo, The Crelnceoua and Tertlaiy floras: Rapt, U. 8, G»ol. Survey Terr., vol. S, 188S, p. 214, PL LIV, Bg, 3. 
• Idem, PI. IT, dpi. 3. 4, 
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They agree fiiirly well among themselvee, although there is considerable range in aize. Leequeraux describee them 
as having the "borders irregulariy denticulate," The typee do not show this (the figures being slightly wrong), but 
have the ma^n somewhat doubly serrate as described for U, affmie. Locality; Chalk Bluffs, Nevada County. 

Vlimis pieudo-fulva Lesquereux; op. cit., p. 16, PI. IV, fig. 3, The types of this speciee ie probably at Harvsjd. 

nimtitaffinit Leequereux; op. cit., p. 16, Fl. IV, figs. 4,5. The typee of this speciesoould not be found. Figure 
b=lT. californica; figure 4 is doubtful. It has, accoiding to the figure, a long petiole, a somewhat wec^e-ebsped, 
base and closer parallel secondaries. It may be a good species. 

Fieua tordida Lesquereux; op. cit., p. 17, PI. IV, figs. 6, 7 (Nob. 1812, 1813, Mus. Univ. California). Locality: 
Chalk BluSs, Nevada County. 

T Ficu» tilixfolia Al. Braun; op. cit., p. 18, PI. IV, figs. 8, 9 (Nob. 1814, 1816, Mus. Univ. California). Beyond 
the fact that these leaves are somewhat smaller than those of F. loniida and slightly unequal-sided at the base, they 
■how absolutely no difference. They have the same thick petiole, the same number of basal ribs, and the same 
nuumer of branching in the lowest pair of ribs, and the nervillea and finer nervation, 00 hr as can tie made out, are 
Identical. I should incline to regard them as belonging to F. gordida. Locality: Chalk Bluffs, Nevada County. 

Fioit mierophylla Leequereux; op. cit, p. 18, PL IV, figs. 10, 11 (Noa. J809, 1810, Mus. Univ. California). Local- 
ity: Table Mountain, Tuolumne County. 

Per*ta pteudo-caroliruntit Lmquereux] op. cit., p. 19, PI. VII, figs. 1, 2. Jfo^noIiaeiih/omicaLeBquereux; op. cit., 
p. 25, PI. VII, fig. 5 (not figs. 6, 7). AU these leaves are in the Museum of the University of California (Noe. 1802- 
1804). The example referred to Magnolia califomica by Leequereux is absolutely identical with Per$ea paeudo- 
oaroltTieTuw (PI. VII, fig. 2), having the same secondaries and chaiacteHstic fine nervation. Both examplee of 
P. pteudo-caroUmruii are said by Lesquereux to be from Table Mountain, but figure 1 is 'from Chalk Blti&. The 
example transferred from Maffnolia calijomiea is from Table Mountain. 

Andia vhUneyi Lesquereux; op. cit., p. 20, PI. V, fig. 1 (No. 1838, Mus. Univ. California). Locality: Chalk 
Bluffs, Nevada County. 

Aralia laddachit Heer; op. cit., p. 21, PI. V, figs. 2, 3. Much confusion exists regarding Leequereux's identifi- 
cation of this f[»m. The fragmentary leaf shown in Plate V, figure 3, is a part of the same leaf as that ^ured by 
Lesquereux in the Cretaceous and Tertiary floras, Plata LIX, figure 3, under the name Actr trilohatum produetum. 
Furthermore, the Acer portion of the leaf is aaid to have come from "Currant Creek, John Day Valley, Oregon," 
while the other {Aralia) portion comes from Table Mountain, California. The latter statement is correct, as the 
locality is so marked on the back of both pieces. This composite belongs to neither of the above genera but is prob- 
ably to be referred to Plalanut ditttcta Lesquereux, although it does not agree in every particular. 

Aralia angtuliloba Lesquereux; op. cit., p. 22, PI. V, figa. 4, 5 (Sos. 1904, 1905, Mus. Univ. California). The 
material on which these specimens are preserved is quite unlike the soft white material from Chalk Bluffs, being a 
very hard, heavy, nearly black ironstone, evidently a nodule. Locality: Chalk BlufFti, Nevada County. 

Comm ovalu Leequereux; op. cit., p. 23, PI. VI, figs. 1, 2 (Nos. 1902, 1903, Mus. Univ. California). Locality: 
Table Mountain, Tuolumne County. 

Comuj Ulioggii Lesquereux; op. cit., p. 23, PI. VI, fig. 3 {No. 1816, Mus. Univ. California). Locality: Chalk 
Bluffs, Nevada County. 

Magnolia lanceolala Lesquereux; op. cit., p. 24, PI.* VI, fig. 6 (No. 1801, Mus. Univ. California). The nervation 
ie said by Lesquereux to be "lost," but the nervilles are present and, as nearly ae can be made out, are percurrent. 
Locality: Chalk Bluffs, Nevada County. 

Magnolia cati/omica Leequereux; op. cit., p. 25, PI. VI, figs. 6, 7 (not fig. 5, which— Pw«ea pxwlocarolintnni; 
see above. No. 1805, Mue. Univ. California). Locality: Chalk Bluffs, Nevada County. 

Acer mquidenlalum Lesquereux; op. cit., p. 2B, PI. VII, figs. 4, 5 (Nos. 1836, 1837, Mus. Univ. California). This 
eems more like a Platanui than an Acer, but in the absence of further information it may be allowed to remain as 
assigned by Lesquereux. Locality: Chalk BluSs, Nevada County. 

Acer bolanderi Lesquereux; op. cit., p, 27, PI, VII, figs. 7-11 (Nos. 1825-1829, Mus. Univ. California). Locality: 
Table Mountain, Tuolumne County, 

Zizyphiu jnpenAda Lesquereux; op. cit,, p, 28, PI. VIII, figs. 10, 11 (No. 1859, Mus. Univ. California). One 
figure of this leaf (fig. 10) is wrong — instead of the lower nerves coming around in a circle above the top of the petiole, 
as shown in the figure, they come down at a low angle. They do not curve around. The finer nervation consists 
of loose nervilles forming an open network. Locality: Chalk Bluffs, Nevada County, 

Zityphit mieropkgllu* Leequereux; op. cit,, p. 23, PI. VIII, fig, 9, Type not seen. Locality: Chalk Bluffs, 
Nevada County. 

Ilex pruni/olia Lesquereux; op, cit,, p, 27, PI. IX, fig, 7 (No. 1924, Mus. Univ. California). Locality: Table 
Mountain, Tuolumne County. 

RhTu typhinoide* Lesquereux; op. cit., p, 29, PI. IX, figs. 1-6 (Nos. 1889-1894, Mus. Univ. California). Locality: 
Table Mountain, Tuolurone County. 

Rhus bowtniana Lesquereux; op. cit., p. 29, PI. IX, figs. 8, 9, Types not seen. Locality unknown, supposed 
to be Table Mountain, Tuolumne County. 

flAiM mixta Lesquereux; op. cit., p. 30, PI. IX, fig. 13. Type not seen. Locality: Ch^k Bluffs, Nevada County. 

Rhu» myric^foiia Lesquereux; op. cit., p. 31, PI. I, figs. 5-8 (Nos. 1849-1852, Mus. Univ. California). Not all 
the typee seen. Locality: Chalk Bluffs, Nevada County. 
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Rhiu metopioida Lesquereui; op. cit., p. 31, PI. VIII, figs. 12, 13 (Noa. 1867, 1868, Uus. Univ. Cftlifomia). 
Locality: Table Mountain, Tuolumne County. 

Rhus dwperaa Lesquereux; op. cit.. p. 32, PI. I, fig. 23 (No. 1901, Mus. Univ. California). Locality: Table 
Mountain, Tuolumne County. 

ZanthoryUm divergi/otium Leequereux; op. at., p. 33, PI. VIII, flgB. H, 15 (Noe. 1899, 1900, Uus. Univ. C&lifomia). 
As Lesquereux pointed out, these leaves are very diverse in size and may represent two apeciee, yet they have the same 
irregular shape and the same nervation. Locality: Table Mountain, Tuolumne County; not "Bowen's claim," as 
stated by Leaquereux. 

/u^ioiu adifoniiea Leequereux; op. cit., p. 34, PI. IX, fig. 14; Fl. X, figs. 2, 3 (Noe. 1863, 1864, 1881, Mus. Univ. 
California). Locality: Chalk Bluffe, Nevada County. 

Juglam oregtmunta Leequereux; op. at., p. 35, PI. IX, fig. 10. Thin species, thought by Leaquereuz to havecome 
from Cbalk Bluffs, is from Van Horn's lanch, John Day Valley, Oregon (ct. Enowlton, F. H., Bull. U. S. Geol. Survey, 
No. 204, 1902, p, 36). 

Juglans laurina Leequereux; op. cit., p. 35, PI. IX, flg. 11. Type not seen. Locality: Chalk BluSs, Nevada 
County. 

Juglant egrtgia Lesquereux; op. cit., p. 36, PI. IX, fig. 12; Fl. X, fig. 1 (No. 1862, Uus. Univ. Oalifemia). Local- 
ity: Chalk Bluffs, Nevada County. 

Cercoforjnu antiquum Leaquereux; op. cit., p. 37, PI. X, figs. 6-11 (Noa. 1882-1887, Uus. Univ. California). Local- 
ity: Table Mountain, Tuoliimae County. 

The following species are described but not figured in an appendix to Lesquereux's paper (pp. 69-62). They are 
Buppoeed to be preserved in the Museum of Comparative Zoology, Cambridge, but I have not seen them. They all 
come from a tunnel near the Bald Mountain tunnel, on the north fork of Oregon Creek, near Forest City, Nevada County: 
Quercus transgreeeus Leequereux. 
Quercus eteenstru plana? Heer. 
Quereus pseudo-chrysophylla Leequereux. 
Acer arcticum Heer. 
Acer species. 

THE FLORA COIJ.ECITBD NSAH STTSANVUXB. 

In point of time perhaps the next collection from the auriferous-graTel area was a small one ' 
made by J. S. Diller in 1885 or 1886, from a deep ravine about 7J miles southwest of Susanyille, 
Lassea County. This material was studied by Lesquereux,' who reported the presence of 15 
species which he r^arded as being of Eocene age. Additional material which has been col- 
lected by Mr. Diller and his assistants within the last few years from the same locality, though 
apparently at a higher horizon, has been worked up by the writer. As the recently collected 
material is almost wholly different from that first collected, it became a matter of great interest 
to go over the original collection, which is fortunately preserved in the United States National 
Museum, and verify or otherwise dispose of Lesquereux's determinations. This study has 
resulted in a number of changes and corrections to accord with the more modem understanding 
of the forms involved. The following is a list of the forms as now recognized: 
Alalia laseeniana Lesq. Quercus moorii Lesq. 

Uagnolia inglefieldi Heer. Quercus olafseni? Heer. 

Magnolia hilgardiana I.«sq. Juglans nigoea Leeq. 

CinnamomumI scheuchseri? Heer. Laurus grandia Leeq, 

Leguminosites sp. Laurus califomica Leeq. 

Oreodaphne Uleeeformis Leeq. 

The other species recognized by Lesquereux are disposed of as folloira: 
Magnolia califomica Lesq.— Magnolia inglefieldi. 
Laurus socialis Ijeeq.= Laurus califomica. 
Comus hyperborea Heer=M^:nolia inglefieldi. 
Oreodaphne heerii Gaud. —Oreodaphne litsseformia, 
FicuB appendiculata IIeer=Ijiuru9 grandis. 
Phragmites ceningensis Al. Br. Worthless; rejected. 
Ephedrites sotikianus Schimp. Locality wrong; rejected. 
AInus nostratum? Unger. Specific name wrong; specimen a mere fragment; rejected. 

Of the eleven species above enumerated as found in the lower beds southwest of Susanville, 
two {Aralia laeseniana and Oreodaphne litsseformis) were described as new and have not been 

I Ptdg. V. B. NM. Uus,, ral, 11. 1888, pp. 2tt-31. 
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found outside. Of the remaining eight forms only one {LauTus califomica) occurs typically in 
the auriferous gravels, although another (Laurus Qrandia) has been found at Corral Hollow, 
Alameda County. Two species {Magnolia hUgardiana and Quercua moorii) came originally 
from the EoUgnitic of Mississippi. M. hilgardiana has also been reported from the "Laramie" 
of Fishers Peak, New Mexico, and the Fort Union of Montana; Q. moorii is otherwise known 
only from the original locality. Magnolia ijiglefieldi, which came originally from the Miocene 
(or upper Eocene) of Greenland, haa been reported doubtfully from the Mascall formation 
(Miocene) of the John Day Valley, Oregon. Juglans rugosa, on the other hand, enjoys a wide 
vertical distribution from the true Laramie through various post-Laramie beds into the Fort 
Union. 

From this brief review it appears beyond reasonable question that the lower plant-bearing 
beds southwest of Susanville are probably below and slightly older than the typical auriferous 
gravels, hence are possibly in the upper Eocene, The matrix in which the plants are preserved 
is entirely diflferent from any known in the auriferous gravels, being a much consoUdated, rather 
hard blackish clay shale or slate, whereas that of the true auriferous gravels is usually a fine, 
soft clay or tuff. 

STTHUAST OF FBESBNT KNOWLEDGE OF THE FLORA. 

We may now proceed to an enumeration and consideration of the auriferous gravel flora 
OS at present understood, beginning first with a table showing the local as well as the outside 
distribution : 

Ditlribution of Ihe auriferota graeel jiorat. 
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DittHbiition of tJie auri/rrout gravel florat — Continued. 
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According to the foregoing table there are at least 15 localities at which the auriferous 
gravels have been found to be plant bearing, the combined flora constituting an assemblage of 
1 14 forms. The oldest or ao-called deep gravels of Lindgren have not been found fossiliferous, 
the lowest apparent point at which plants occur being the upper portion of the bench gravels. 
To this horizon belong the localities of Chalk Bluffs, Nevada County (32 species) ; Independence 
Hill, Placer County (54 species); and Volcano Hill, Placer County (5 doubtfully determined 
species). The following localities with their respective floras are all intervolcanic : Monte 
Cristo mine, Spanish Peak, Plumas County (7 species); Mohawk Valley, Plumas County (12 
species) ; Bowen's Tunnel, Placer County (3 species) ; near Forest City, Sierra County (5 species) ; 
Table Mountain, Tuolumne County (18 species); Corral HoDow, Alameda County (19 species); 
and south of Mount Diablo, Contra Costa County (5 species). According to J. S. Diller it is not 
possible to recognize in the auriferous-gravel area of Lassen County the horizons defined by 
Lindgren in the areas to the south, because the orogenic movements and subsequent denudation 
and covering have been so great as to effectively conceal the conditions. The three locahties 
in Lassen County have j'ielded floras as follows: North end of Mountain Meadows (1 species); 
7J miles southwest of Susanville (8 species) ; and near MoonUght (13 species). 

Ou referring again to the table it appears that of the 114 species constituting this flora, 3S 
species, or about 31 per cent, are found beyond the limits of the auriferous-gravel area. Of 
these 35 species 2 have been found in the Laramie, 3 in the post^Laramie, 13 in the Fort Union, 
6 in the Green River formation, J 1 in the Eocene of various places, and 22 in the Miocene. It is 
on these species, taken in conjunction with the obvious affinities of the endemic forms, that we 
must depend in determining the bearing of the plants on the age of the beds. 

In the first volume of the "Geological Survey of California" J. D, Whitney considered the 
age of the auriferous gravels, and from the presence of bones of mastodon, elephant, rhinoceros, 
horse, camel, etc., as well as their apparent association with man-made implements, he con- 
cluded that they must belong to the Pliocene. J. S. Newberry, to whom was submitted plants 
from the Table Mountain locality, stated as his opinion that the beds ' 'were not older than the 
Miocene." Leo Lesquereux, who next passed upon tlje fossil plants, stated that while a number 
showed evident affinity with the Miocene, and some even with the Upper Cretaceous, he con- 
cluded that the age should probably be regarded as lowest Pliocene or uppermost Miocene. 
Lesquereux was doubtless largely influenced in this view by the fact that a considerable number 
of the species studied by him showed undoubted affinity with species now living on the Atlantic 
slope. But since the time Lesquereux first wrote on the subject (1878) the known flora of the 
auriferous gravels has been considerably more than doubled, and, indeed, when he came to 
study later collections from Corral Hollow, the Monte Cristo mine on Spanish Peak, and Shasta 
County, he unhesitatingly placed them in the Miocene. My own rather desultory studies of this 
flora, which, however, included the rich deposits of Independence Hill, inclined me to regard it 
as clearly Miocene, a view which I still hold. On stratigraphic and physiographic grounds the 
conviction appears to have been growing of late that the auriferous-gravel period was a long 
one, possibly beginning as early as the Eocene, and if the plants obtained by J. S. Diller from 
the lower beds south of Susanville are really to be considered as belonging to the auriferous 
gravels this view is undoubtedly weU founded, for these plants are clearly Eocene. But, as 
already pointed out, the matrix of the Susanville forms is entirely different from that carrying 
plants at afl other localities, and I think it has yet to be demonstrated that this horizon is not 
lower and older than the true auriferous graveb. 

Thus far no fossiliferous marine beds have been found in association with the plants within 
the area of the auriferous gravels, but in the Roseburg, Coos Bay, and Riddles quadrangles of 
southwestern Oregon Diller ' has found plants apparently in the same beds with marine sheila 
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that have been determmed by W. H. Dall to be of undoubted Eocene age. The plant materia! 
was very poorly preserved, but from it I was able to make the following proviaional identifica- 
tions: 



MagnoliSi lanceolata Leeq, 
UsgnolU calif omica? L«Bq. 
L&uniB californica? Lcaq. 
Sabalites californicus? Leeq. 
Alalia whitneyi Leeq. 



PopuluB zaddachi H«er. 
Alalia anguetiloba? Lesq. 
JuglanB caliiomica? Leeq. 
Ulmus caliiomica Iiceq. 
Ficus tiliiefolia A). Bisun. 



It needs but a glance to show that this list is typically that of the auriferoua-gravel flora, 
but unfortunately, as stated above, the material is so poorly preserved that all but three of the 
identifications are much in doubt. The three species, which are positively identified, are Magno- 
lia lanceolata, Aralia whiineyi, and Ulmus califomica. On referring to the table it appears that 
two of these species (Magnolia lanceolata and Aralia whitnei/i) are among those found outside 
of the auriferous gravels, at horizons which take them well down into the acknowledged Eocene. 
They have both been reported from the Fort Union formation as well as from the lone forma- 
tion of Shasta County, Cal., and other locahties — a fact which undoubtedly robs them of the 
significance they might otherwbe have as tending to prove the Eocene age of all the auriferous 
gravels. It is not to be denied, however, that an analysis of the table of distribution shows that 
a fair percentage of the 35 species having an outside range occur at horizons below the Miocene, 
but on the other hand there are 22 species (about 60 per cent) which are found in or confined to 
the Miocene. 

Thus far the obvious affinity of the endemic species of this flora has not been considered, 
and lack of space prevents a complete analysis of this kind here, but I do not hesitate to state 
that in broad terms this affinity is beyond question with the Miocene. In conclusion, therefore, 
I feel myself justified in holding to the opinion that the flora of the auriferous gravels is of 
Miocene age. 
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CHAPTER 4. GOLD OF THE TERTIARY GRAVELS. 
OEOORAPKIC DISTRIBUTION. 

The occiirrenc© of gold in paying quantities in the Tertiary gravels of the Sierra Nevada 
is limited almost entirely to the gravels in which quartz and metamorphic rocks form the 
principal components. This is natural because the gold is derived wholly from veins occurring 
in the metamorphic rocks of the range. In places gold-bearing deposits of primary character 
are also found in granitic rocks adjacent to the metamorphic area, but these granitic rocks rarely 
furnish material for pebbles and cobbles on' account of their rapid disint^ration. A little fine 
or flour gold ia found in the sands and clays which cover the gravels. Gravel beds embedded 
in the volcanic series and consisting chiefly of andesitic pebbles contain gold only when during 
their deposition adjacent beds of older gravels or parts of the "Bed-rock series" happened to 
be exposed to erosion. The Tertiary rocks of the western slope of the range, almost without 
exception, are barren of precious-metal deposits. 

The distribution of detrital gold is strictly dependent on the distribution of primary deposits 
in the pre-Tcrtiary rocks of the range. These are confined almost exclusively to the Paleozoic 
and Mesozoic sedimentary rocks and to the igneous rocks which are associated with them and 
which were erupted and metamorphosed before the principal intrusion of the great granitic 
masses of the Sierra took place. The primary gold deposits were formed shortly after these 
granitic intrusions. It is a remarkable fact that the large areas of granite in the Sierra are 
almost wholly barren except close to the contact with the metamorphic series, where smaller 
veins may begin to appear. About the same time as the main intrusion minor masses of 
granitic and dioritic rocks were forced into the adjacent older series. In and surrounding these 
smaller intrusions gold-bearing deposits are particularly abundant. In their distribution the 
gold-bearing gravels reflect these conditions in a most accurate manner. The Tertiary and 
recent rivers traversing the large granite area of the upper part of the range are in general 
entirely barren, but after entering the metamorphic areas they speedily become charged with 
auriferous detritus. The amount of gold contained in the streams changes within short distances. 
Adjacent to the main granite contact, in Eldorado, Amador, and Calaveras counties, are con- 
siderable areas of the Calaveras formation — monotonous clay slates or siliceous slates without 
many areas of igneous rocks. Here the Tertiary channels are poor as a rule, but lower down 
they become greatly enriched on reaching the areas in which sedimentary and igneous rocks 
are intimately mingled. 

In Sierra, Yuba, and Butte counties the Tertiary channeb are rich in gold almost up to the 
divide of the range, the conditions corresponding to those outlined above. In Nevada County 
they are barren in the extreme extern part, but soon after entering the metamorphic area they 
become greatly enriched, first by the Washington belt of quartz veins and second after crossing 
the long complex dike known as the Serpentine belt. In Placer County the channels are almost 
barren in the eastern part but become tremendously enriched in crossing the continuation of 
the Washington belt of quartz veins, here appearing in the vicinity of the Hidden Treasure mine. 
The Serpentine belt is crossed near Forest Hill and here the result is again a great enrichment. 
In Eldorado County the upper channels to points within a few miles of Flacerville are generally 
poor, but at those points, where they cross the Mother Lode, coarse gold appears in enormous 
quantities and the enrichment continues for a considerable distance below this line. In the 
counties farther south similar conditions prevail. Wherever the channels cross areas rich in 
gold-bearing quartz veins they become heavily charged with gold. Above such deposits the 
channels grow rapidly poorer; below them the decrease in tenor is gradual. In Amador, 
Calaveras, and Tuolumne counties it so happens that most of the ancient river deposits below 
88337"— No. 73—11 6 66 
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the great Mother Lode are either eroded or so heavily covered that they can not be mined. 
This great source of enrichment being absent, the general grade of the g^-avels in these counties 
is lower than in those farther north. In Tuolimine County, just previous to the Table Moimtain 
flow, a drainage channel was established for a short time across the Mother Lode and this water- 
course, covered by a basaltic flow of great resistance, has escaped subsequent erosion. The 
gravels deposited in it have been mined underneath the Table Mountain west of the Mother Lode. 
They were rich in places, but the channel existed for too short a time to become heavily enriched. 
Smaller patches of gravel preserved in the same position west of the Mother Lode, as near 
Chinese Camp, have proved very rich. South of Tuolumne County few Tertiary gravels have 
been preserved from erosion. 

The geographic relations sketched above in merest outline prove conclusively the dependence 
of the gravels for their enrichment on the distribution of the primary vein deposits, and it may 
be safely asserted that the gold in the channels is almost exclusively derived from such deposits. 

DISTRIBUTION OF THE GOLD IN THE OBAVEUS. 

It has become almost an axiom among miners that the gold is concentrated on the bed- 
rock and all efforts in placer min ing are generally directed toward finding the bedrock in order 
to pursue mining operations there. It is well known to all drift miners, however, that the gold 
is not equally distributed on the bedrock in the channels. The richest part forms a streak of 
irregular width referred to in the English colonies as the "run of gold" and in the United States 
as the "pay streak" or "pay lead." This does not always occupy the deepest depression in the 
channel and sometimes winds irr^ularly from one side to the other. It often happens that the 
values rapidly diminish at the outside of the pay lead, but again the transition to poorer gravel 
may be very gradual. An exact explanation of the eccentricities of the pay lead may be very 
diSicult to furnish. Its course depends evidently on the prevailing conditions as to velocity of 
current and quantity of material at the time of concentration. The gravel outside of the "pay 
streak" would ordinarily be r^arded as extremely rich by the hydrauhc miner.'who would be 
content with a yield of 10 cents a cubic yard; but the drift miner is obliged to leave as unpayable 
gravel containing from 75 cents to $2 a cubic yard. Figure 12 (p. 151) illustrates the position 
of the pay lead in the Mayflower channel, according to Ross E. Browne. 

SIZE OF THE OOLD. 

Although the larger part of the gold in the channels is fine or moderately fine, laige nuggets 
are sometimes found and much speculation has been indulged in as to their origin. It has been 
repeatedly stated in the literature that large^ nu^ets occur more commonly in the gravels 
than in the veins. It is difficult to trace the origin of this tradition; it certainly has Uttle 
foundation in fact. The largest masses of gold found in California are said to be that from 
Carson Hill, which weighed 195 pounds troy, and that from the Monumental quartz mine, 
in Sierra County, which weighed about 100 pounds troy. The mass at Carson HiU, if not 
directly in a quartz vein, was at any rate immediately below the croppings and not in any 
well-defined alluvial channel. The well-known heavy nuggets obtained near Columbia, Tuol- 
umne County, were found in a vicinity of rich pocket veins where decay of rocks has pro- 
ceeded without much interference since Tertiary time, and in which assuredly there has been 
Jittle transportation. Heavy masses of gold are exceedingly common in the so-called pocket 
veins of Sonora. Many of the veins near Alleghany and Minnesota, in Sierra County, contain 
remarkably heavy masses of gold. Hanks,' in his list of nuggets found in California, states 
that a slab of gold quartz extracted from the Rainbow mine, near the locality just mentioned, 
was calculated to contain gold to the value of S20,46S. The total jneld from a single pocket 
of this mine was $116,337. 

The Ballarat nuggets, some of which weighed from 100 to 200 pounds, found near the town 
of Ballarat, in Victoria, Australia, are often quoted as conspicuous examples of masses of gold 
1 Hanki, H. O., S«amd Kept. Stale Ulnenloelit Calilonila, ISBl. p. 19. 
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found in streams for which an explanation is diflicult. It is true that these nuggets wer« 
recovered by mining channels underneath the basalt, but it is not ordinarily noted that these 
channels were simply small gullies or ravines heading a short distance from the place where 
they were mined and traversing the decomposed outcrops of an exceedingly rich system of gold- 
bearing quartz veins. Of the direct derivation of these nu^ets from such veins by processes 
of erosion and rock decay there can be no doubt. 

The gold in the lai^er channels of the Sierra Nevada is usually fine to medium fine. Grains 
of the size of wheat kernels are considered as being very coarse gold, and in most places the 
size of the average grain corresponds more nearly to that of a mustard seed. In form most 
of the grains are flattened, a natural result of the continual pounding of the particles by the 
cobbles in the moving gravel. A certain proportion of the gold is extremely fine, and this 
part constitutes the so-called flour gold, which may be so fine that one or two thousand particles 
must be obtained to get the value of a cent. 

Few systematic investigations are available regarding the proportion of coarse and fine 
gold in the channels, and the various locahties show indeed great divergence. The data given 
by Hanks ' and Blake * regarding the occurrence of nuggets show that in the main channels 
large masses of gold are on the whole rare. Most of the masses noted are from gulches or 
minor streams close to croppings. Very coarse gold was found in the tributary channel 
extending from Minnesota to Forest. In the Live Yankee claim, at Forest, 12 nuggets 
were found weighing from 30 to 170 ounces. At Remington Hill and Lowell Hill, in Nevada 
County, both of which are on a tributary to the main river, pieces weighing from 58 to 186 
ounces are recorded. The gold is rarely found in the quartz pebbles and bowlders of the 
channels; however, Blake records the diiscovery at the Polar Star mine of a white quartz 
bowlder which yielded gold to the value of $5,760. This is in the gravel of a principal tributary 
to the Tertiary Yuba River, at a point where the contact of slates with the ''Serpentine belt" 
is crossed. The White channel, mined by the Hidden Treasure mine, contains rather unusually 
coarse gold. It is a broad gravel deposit, 800 feet wide in places, accumulated on a tributary 
to the main river descending by way of Long Canyon, Michigan Bluff, and Forest Hill The 
coarse gold is explained by the fact that the stream followed a belt of clay slate rich in auriferous 
quartz veins. Some of the gold occurs in rounded grains, many of which have pitted surfaces, 
but most of the pieces are flat. Small nuggets of a value of 10 to 50 cents are common, and 
larger pieces worth from JIO to $400 are occasionally encountered. At the celebrated Morning 
Star and Big Dipper drift mines, at Iowa Hill, the gold is also decidedly coarse, some pieces of a 
value up to $20 being found, but at other places along the same main branch of the Tertiary 
Yuba River much finer gold prevails, and a small part of it, which is difficult to recover, can 
even be classed as fiour gold. Blake states that in the deep channels at You Bet, in Placer 
County, the gravel is in some places literally packed with small scale gold. He found that 
in a sample from American River the scales averaged less than 1 millimeter in diameter. The 
thickness is usually from one-third to one-fifth of the diameter. 

Hoffman ' has furnished a valuable description of the Red Point channel, which forms a 
tributary or upper extension of the White channel, on the Forest Hill divide. The gold 
obtained in this drift mine was classified by him as follows: Coarse, 15.78 per cent; medium, 
48 per cent; fine, 36 per cent; powder, 0.32 per cent. Coarse gold is defined as that which will 
not pass a sieve of 10 meshes to the inch. Medium gold is defined as that which will not pass 
a 20-mesh sieve; this is more scaly and uniform in size, averaging 2,200 colors to the ounce. 
Fine gold is defined as that which will not pass a 40-mesh sieve; this averages 12,000 colors 
to the ounce. The remaining part, or powder, passed through a 40-mesh sieve and averages 
40,000 colors or more to the ounce. 

On the whole, it may be said that flour gold, such as is found in the beaches of the 
California and Oregon coasts or in the sands of Snake River, is not abundant in the Tertiary 

■ Baaia, B. G,, Second Sept. Bute lUnenloKlBt CalUbnila, 1SS2, pp. 148-150. 

> Blake, W. P., Tbe tsiIoiu fonOB In whlcb gold occura In nature; Repts. DIr. Mint on Predoui Metsb, ItlSe, pp. i73-S97. 

• HoSmBii, C. F., TtM Bed Point drift giBTel minea: Tnaa. Tecb. Sac. PBciQo Cowt, vol. 10, No. 12, 1894, pp. 291-307. 
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or present gravds of the Sierra Nevada. During both Tertiary and present time the grades 
of the rivers have been such as to prevent its accumulation, and the largest part of such 
material has undoubtedly been swept out among the sediments which now fill the Great Valley 
of California. 

RELATIVE VALUE OF QUARTZ GOLD AND PLACER GOLD. 

Observations in all parts of the world have shown that placer gold is always finer than the 
gold in the quartz veins from which the placers were derived. The explanation, as has been 
shown in a most convincing manner by Ross E. Browne,' among others, is that the silver alloyed 
with the gold is dissolved by the action of surface waters. The purity of the gold becomes 
greater as the size of the grains diminishes, the explanation being, of course, that the propor- 
tionate amount of surface exposed to the action of solutions is greater in the finer gold. An 
interesting confirmation of this view is recorded by McConnell,' who states that examination of 
nuggets from the Klondike shows that their surfaces consist of gold of greater fineness than their 
insides. Some interesting data on the fineness of California gold have been contributed by F. A. 
Leach and C. G. Yale.' A few of these data, which were obtained from mint returns for a period 
embracing several months of 1898, are mentioned below. The average fineness of the gold of 
Nevada County is given as 855; of Placer County, 792; of Plumas County, 851 ; of Sierra County, 
858; of Calaveras County, 835; of Tuolumne County, 804, This includes both placers and quartz 
mines. The finest gold produced in CaUfomia is that from the San Giuseppe quartz mine, near 
Sonora, Tuolumne County, This gold runs from 982 to 998, or $20.63 an ounce. On the wholt, 
however, the gold from quartz veins is decidedly lower in grade tlian that from placers. The 
highest average of fineness in CaUfornia is that of the gold from the placers at Folsom, Sacra- 
mento County, which runs from 974 to 978. The gold from the dredging area^ of Butte County, 
near Oroville, is also of high grade, averaging about 922. At the locaUties cited the gold is 
obtained mainly from Quaternary deposits in the present rivers. 

In Plumas County the listings of quartz gold run from 627 to about 850 and the placer 
gold from 800 to 950. 

In Sierra County gold from quartz mines varies from 622 to 883 ; gold from the hydraulic 
mines at Port Wine (a Tertiary channel) ia 948 in fineness. At Gibsonville si Dollar deposits 
show a fineness of about 900. 

In Nevada County the quartz veins produce gold ranging from 645 to 890. The Tertiarj' 
gravels of the Harmony channel show the lowest grade of placer gold; it is 790 fine, but is 
derived from a small channel immediately crossing a number of rich veins so as to offer little 
chance of enrichment. In the main channel, at tlie Manzanita mine, at Nevada City, the 
fineness is 830. Gold from the deep channels of North Bloomfield and Relief has a fineness of 
906 to 935; at the Alpha hydraulic mine, 940 to 950; at American Hill and French Corral, 
al] in main channels, 930 to 950. 

In Placer County the quartz veins carrj' gold of a fineness from 580 to 921. In the main 
channels of Tertiary gravels may he noted the Morning Star mine, at Iowa Hill, where the gold 
is 900 fine; the Big Dipper, on the same channel, 884; Michigan Bluff, 940 to 970 ; the Red Point 
drift mine, 927; and the Hidden Treasure mine, on the White channel, 924 to 941. 

In Eldorado County the quartz gold varies from 570 to 901 in fineness. At the Excelsior 
claim, at Placerville, on one of the principal channels, the gold on the bedrock had a fineness of 
925, wliile that in an upper stratum at the same place, on "false bedrock," reached 975. The 
gold in the Snow mine, above Placer\'ille, a gravel deposit in the main Tertiarj- river, runs 
948 fine. A drift mine at Grizzly Flat, on a small Tertiar\' stream near the headwaters and 
near some quartz veins, runs 871 fine. 

In Calaveras County the quartz veins yielded gold ranging in fineness from 627 to 885; one 
exceptional quartz mine near Angels Camp shows a fineness of 960 to 975. The gold in the 



is placer gold; Eng. and Utn. Jour., vol. S9, 190S, pp. 101-102. 
■ UcConnell, It. O., Report od gold values In the Klondike hlKh-Ievelgisvela. Geol. Burvef Cuuda(pub. No. in«], 1907, p. 14. 
■CsIlfsmiBmlnssanainlneisls, San Frsnciica, ISM, pp. 175-lSI. SmoIso Bowie, A.J. , Jr.. HydisuUc mining In CBlilOmia, 1885, p. 280; Hittoll, 
3., Foimh Ann. R«pt. SlaleUlneralogtst California. PP. 210-223. 
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gravels of the main Tertiary river draining this county yielded at Vallecito gold from 940 to 987 
fine. In the Green Mountain hydraulic mine, at Mokelunme HiH, the fineness was 919. 

The figures quoted show very clearly that in the main Tertiary streams a considerable refin- 
ing of the gold has been going on, so that the average grade is now decidedly above 900. It is 
difficult to compare accurately the tenor of the gold in the present streams with that in the Ter- 
tiary channels, for it must be rememberad that the former contain a mixture of detiital gold 
derived from Tertiary channels with much nsw gold set free during the erosion of the present 
canyon system. 

DEPOSITION OF PLACER GOLD FROM SOLUTIONS. 

In spite of the fact that the geologic conditions indicate so clearly a direct derivation of the 
gold from quartz veins, there have always been a number of adherents of the view that placer 
gold is formed by chemical deposition in the gravels. This viewwas held extensively among the 
Australian geologists of earlier years and was also earnestly advocated by Prof. Egleston, of 
Columbia University, New York. In recent years A. Liversidge ' has made an extensive exami- 
nation of nu^ets from various sources in order to ascertain whether they bear any evidence of 
s^regation in water. He concludes that they are derived entirely and directly from veins 
and that "any small addition they may have derived from meteoric water " is quite immaterial 
and may be n^lected. Only in two nuggets from New Guinea were concentric lines of accretion 
observed, AH other nuggets examined on etching developed signs of crystalline structure such 
as is entirely natural to find in vein gold. ^laclaren ' regards this structure as an ai^ument in 
favor of growth in place, but it is difiicult to understand his reason for tliis opinion. 

The long exposure during gradual accumulation and the long rest of the gravels in channels 
exposed to percolation of atmospheric waters since Tertiary time has evidently produced a great 
enrichment in the fineness of the gold. The average grade in the main Tertiary channels is 
clearly much over 900. The highest grades of the fine-sized gold in Quaternary deposits where 
the canyons open into the valley are from 922 to 978. In this connection it is interesting to recall 
the statement by C. F. Hoffmann that the gold in the Red Point channel was of the highest 
grade wherever the gravels appeared to be particularly exposed to the percolation of water. 

It is a well-known fact that solutions containing ferric chloride have the power to dissolve 
metaUic gold to some extent and it is believed that in most places where solution and precipitar 
tion can be proved such solutions have been active. It was thought for a long time that ferric 
sulphate had the same property, but the investigations of Stokes ' indicate that this is the case 
only where ferric chloride is also present. Pearce, Rickard, and lately W. H. Emmons * have 
shown that nascent chlorine is the really important agent in the solution of gold, while ferrous 
sulphate probably is the main precipitating agent. The action of manganese dioxide on acid 
solutions of sodium cliloride would produce the necessary nascent clilorine. Undoubtedly some 
such action has taken place in the gravels of the Sierra, but there is little evidence that it is quan- 
titatively important. The circulating waters are of great purity and probably contain extremely 
little sodium chloride and free acid. The gravels contain little recognizable manganese. 

The evidence of secondary precipitation of gold in the California gravels is exceedingly 
meager and appears to beconfined to two modes of occurrence. As noted above, pyrite and 
marcasite deposited in the gravels are in some places auriferous, though they have not been 
foiind to contain large amounts of the precious metals and there is usually difficulty in proving 
that no detrital gold was included. The second mode of occurrence consists in the deposition of 
gold on particles of magnetite or ilmenite associated with the gold. Microscopic preparations 
clearly showing that such a deposition had taken place were shown to the writer by Mr. J, A. 
Edman, of Meadow Valley, who has made a special study of the black sands of California. 
The particles referred to came from the Tertiary gravels of Providence Hill, in Plumas County, 
and the black grains are partly covered with a thin crust of gold. Mr. Edman admits that 

I loui. Roy. Soe. Kew South Walas, vol. 40, IBM, p. IBl. 

• Usclarui, J. M., Gold, LoDdoD, 1«D8, p. Si. 

• Slakes, H. N., ExperbnenU on Un solution, tnasportathm, and depooltbon a[ copper, illver. and gold: Econ. Geology, vol. 1. 1906. p, 6K>. 

• Bull. Am. Inst. Ilin. Eng., No. 46, Ootobec, IBIO. 
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such occurrences are very rare. Several instances of the occurrence of precipitated gold in 
the roots of grasses near the surface and also in compact clays have been noted in the literature. 
Maclaren * cites an occurrence of this kind in the crystallized gold of Kanowna, Western 
Australia, where tiny yet hright and sharply defined octahedral crystais occur in the so-cailed 
"pug" or ancient clay gravel. McConnell ' cites from the Klondike a quartz pebble carrying 
numerous thin specks and scales of crystallized gold dendritically arranged. Maclaren in the 
place referred to lays much emphasis on the occurrence of crystallized gold from alluvial mines. 
Such occurrences are certainly extremely rare in California. A number of specimens of this 
kind were found at Byrds Valley, near Michigan Bluff, in Placer County, but they were very 
near their source in local pocket veins and were partly rounded. The writer believes it very 
improbable that large crystals of gold have ever been formed under the conditions prevailing 
in the Tertiary gravels of California. 

In all placer mines it is exceedingly common to find that the gold works downward into 
the softened bedrock immediately underlying the gravel and places are known where it has 
descended to a depth of 2 or 3 feet. On limestone bedrock extremely deep and irr^ular 
cavities of dissolution are often formed, and in these placer gold may be carried down to depths 
of 30 or 40 feet or even more; this was frequently observed in the rich placeis of polumbia, 
Tuolumne County CPl- XI, A, p. 72). In a recent textbook on mining geology this gold which 
is mechanically admixed witli the bedrock is asserted to be due to chemical precipitation. The 
phenomenon and its true explanation are perfectly well known to every practical placer miner. 
At all drift mines the bedrock is removed to a depth of at least a foot below the gravel and 
washed ^ith that in subsequent operations. 

So far as the Tertiary gravels of California are concerned, the conclusion of the writer ia 
that solution and precipitation of gold have played an absolutely insignificant part. 

TENOR OF THE GRAVELS. 

The productiveness of a channel is best measured by its yield per linear foot. A distinction 
must of course be made as to whether the hydraulic method is employed and thus the whole 
amount of gravel is washed or whether only the rich bottom layer is mined by drifting. In 
general it may be said that the channels yield from S70 to $500 to the linear foot; in drifting 
operations rarely more than half of the total amount of gold contained in the gravel is obtained, 
for besides the inaccessible gold in the upper gravels there are usuaUy considerable bodies of 
gravel on the bedrock of too poor a grade to pay for extraction. 

Pettee * mentions the instance of American Hill, near San Juan, in Nevada County, which 
was mined by the hydraulic method many years ago. The mass was 3,000 feet long, 1,000 
feet wide, and approximately 150 feet high; it yielded $1,241,000, equivalent to $414 a running 
foot. Among channels mined by drifting the gravels at Red Point described by Hoffmann 
averaged 200 feet in width and yielded for a distance of somewhat over a mile at the rate of 
$71.65 a foot. 

The Mayflower channel, also in Placer County, in which the average width of breasted 
gravel was 75 feet, yielded for 3,900 feet at the rate of $150 a foot, according to Ross E, Browne.* 
The Paragon channel, which is the upper continuation of the Mayflower, j-ielded $125 a running 
foot. In the same mine an upper channel 225 feet wide on tuff bedrock produced $300 a foot. 
At the Hidden Treasure mine the width of pay gravel averaged for a long time 250 feet and the 
average yield was $150 a running foot. The Ruby Gravel mine, in Sierra County, in which the 
channel was from 50 to 300 feet in width, was worked for a distance of 3,850 feet and yielded 
at the rate of $466 a linear foot. The cost is stated to have averaged $240 a foot. A number 
of data regarding the yield of gravels in drift and hydrauhc mines are found in the reports of 
the State mineralogist of California.' 



' MBClaren, I. M., GoM, London, leos, p. 83. 

• UcConnell. R. O,, Ann. R»pl, Gwl. Survry Cul&da, vol. 11, 1901, p. UB, 

• Report by J. D. Ilaguf Id Whitney, J. D., AuiUeroua gravels, 1S79, p. 206. 

• Tenth Ann, Kept. Slate Ulaermlo^lst, 1)!M. pp. 43&-iG6. 

> S» upeelalt)' Hanunond, J. H., The aurUerous gravels of CsllCornla; Ninth Ann. RepL State UiDeralogbt, ISW, pp. 10&-13§: B 
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For comparison it may be mentioned that according to A. H. Brooks the average value 
of the principal creeks at Nome, Alaska, is approximately $100 a foot. The White chamiel in 
the Klondike yielded $380 a foot. In the Berry drift mines in Victoria, Australia, the yield 
per foot ranged from $440 to $1,293, the width of gravel mined being from 330 to 1,000 feet. 

The amount of gold contained in the graveb is usually measured by the cubic yard of 
gravel, more rarely by the ton or the "earioad." The latter is, of course, an indefinite quantity, 
but usually about equivalent to or a little less than 1 ton. One ton of broken gravel is assumed 
to contain about 18 cubic feet. 

The gold content of the gravel varies, of course, enormously. In general it may be said 
that the upper gravels, sands, and clays are very poor; and although more gold is contained in 
the lower gravels it is only within a few feet of the bedrock that the rich material begins to 
appear. By far the greatest part of the gold is ordinarily contained in the gravel within 3 feet 
of the bedrock, and in many places within the last foot above the bedrock. In drifting operations 
only a few feet of gravel above bedrock are extracted; in many hydraulic operations Uie whole 
mass is washed, including parts of the almost barren overburden of fine gravels, sand, clay, or ■ 
rhyolitic tuff. Wherever possible the overlying andesitic breccia is excluded from the bank 
wash, for besides being barren the tenacious masses of this material are difficult to handle. 

Though it is difficult to give exact figures, it may be said that within the productive region 
the hydraulic washing of deep banks varying perhaps from 50 to 300 feet in height yielded, 
including the top and bottom gravels, between 10 and 40 cents a cubic yard. The top gravels 
alone will vary between 2 and 10 cents a cubic yard and the drifting ground on the bedrock 
from 50 cents to $15 or more. 

In the following paragraphs a few data regarding the grade of the gravels are assembled 
from the detailed descriptions in Part II of this report. 

At Morris Ravine, near Oroville, the best drifted ground yielded from $4 to $9 a cubic 
yard; this is a minor channel. A main branch of the Tertiary Yuba River at Poverty Hill, 
Sierra County, yields $2 a cubic yard within 5 or 6 feet from bedrock; the lower 2 feet contains 
most of the gold, but much is also derived from the upper part of the aection. At La Porte, 
Plumas County, the deep gravels yielded from $2 to $20 a cubic yard. According to W. H. 
Pettee, one bank of gravel, covering an area of 250 by 100 feet and 30 feet high, yielded at the 
rate of $21 a ton. Most of the gold is said to be within 2 feet of the bedrock. At North Bloom- 
field, Nevada County, the gravels average between 200 and 300 feet in depth. The upper 120 
feet of fine gravel contains smaU values but a considerable number of pieces of scaly gold of 
little value or weight. The lower 87 feet contains most of the gold, and the last 8 feet above 
the bedrock yields high values, averaging about $1.50 a ton. A large amount of the upper 
gravel at North Bioomfield, waslied from 1870 to 1874, yielded, according to A. J. Bowie, jr.,' 
2.9 cents a cubic yard. This work afforded practically no profits. In 1877 the bottom gravel, 
65 feet deep, was found to yield 32.9 cents a cubic yard, but the top gravel, which was up to 
200 feet deep, yielded only 3.8 cents. The Derbec drift mine, near North Bioomfield, work- 
ing on a branch of the same channel, mined gravel from which $2.47 a ton was recovered. 

The thick gravels between Dutch Flat and Indiana Hill are stated to yield 11 cents a cubic 
yard; the cemented gravel on the bedrock at Indiana Hill contained up to $9 a yard. 

Rich liydraulic ground was found in the gravel areas extending from North San Juan, in 
Nevada County, to Smartsville, in Yuba County; large masses of them, with banks up to 150 
feet in height, are said to have yielded from 30 to 37 cents a cubic yard. Between Cherokee and 
North Columbia, below North Bioomfield, in Nevada County, the gravels are up to 600 feet in 
thickness and very extensive; these top gravels are said to contain from 10 to 15 cents a cubic 
yard. At Omega, Nevada County, where the hydraulic banks reach 150 feet in height, the 
yield b said to be 13i cents. At Blue Tent, Nevada County, the upper gravels and sands are 
practically barren, but the lower gravels are said to contain 15 cents a cubic yard. At this 
place the channel is 1,000 feet wide, and 5 feet of gravel next to the bedrock is stated to con- 
tain 50 cents a ton. 

1 BydntuUc mining In Callfornli, 18S5, p. 74. 
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The Forest Hill divide, in Placer County, is particularly rich in drift mines. South of 
Iowa Hill the Momii^ Star and Big Dipper drift mines worked the main channel for a length 
of 10,000 feet. From 6 to 7 feet of gravel was extracted, and the contents ranged from $10 to 
$14 a cuhic yard; gravel containing less than $2 was not considered payable. At the Darda- 
nelles mine, at Forest Hill, the channel was 75 feet wide, and gravel to the depth of 5 feet was 
extracted; in one part of the mine gravel was extracted in floors to tlie height of 38 feet.' A 
number of smaller channels at Forest Hill were extremely rich. Pettee mentions a piece of 
ground on the New Jersey claim, 800 by 300 feet, from which $1,500,000 is believed to have 
been taken by drifting. 

The MaySower channel was mined for a distance of 3 miles and had an average width of 
75 feet. A thickness of 2 to 14 feet of gravel was extracted and is said to have yielded S7 a 
ton; 66 per cent of the bottom gravel was found to pay for mining. At the Paragon mine, 
where the same channel was mined, an upper lead, 150 feet above bedrock, was discovered. 
The false bedrock consisted of rhyolite tuff; the channel was 225 feet wide and the lower 5 feet 
' of gravel is said to have yielded $4.50 a ton. . 

The Hidden Treasure, northeast of Forest Hill, has worked for more than 8,000 feet a 
channel containing loose quartz gravel and ranging in width from 250 to 800 feet ; from 4 to 7 
feet of gravel is extracted, together with 1 foot of decomposed bedrock, and the yield is stated 
to range up to $1.75 a ton; at this mine the costs are unusually low, 

Kich gravels were also mined near Placerville. At the Excelsior claim a considerable mass 
of gravel 100 feet in thickness is stated on reliable authority to have averaged $1 a cubic yard, 
worked by the hydrauhc method. At this place two upper pay streaks occurred, one 25 feet 
and the other 60 feet above the bedrock. The deep gravel of the so-called Blue lead at Flacer- 
Tille, averaging about 100 feet in width, yielded cemented gravel containing from S2 to $3.50 
a cubic yard. From Smiths Flat to White Bock many rich benches produced gravel contain- 
ing as much as $19 a carload, which is somewhat less than a ton. 

Id Calaveras County the gravels are ordinarUy of somewhat lower grade, although, of 
course, many rich localities were found. The gravel in the Deep Blue lead of Mokelumne Hill, 
at the North Star mine, is said to average SI. 95 a ton in drifting operations. At the Banner 
drift mine, on the Fort Mountain channel, the bottom gravel is said to contain $3 a ton, and 
the costs of minin g and milling are given as SI to $1.25 a ton. 

THE BEDROCK. 

The bedrock of the Tertiary channels may, of course, consist of any of the great variety 
of rocks of Jurassic or earlier age which make up the Sierra Nevada. The channels occupy 
flat trough-shaped depressions in these, rocks; the form of one of the larger channels is well 
illustrated by Plate V, B (p. 30), showing the Dardanelles mine in Placer County, the bottom 
of the channel being laid wholly bare by hydraulic work. On either side of the channel the 
rising rims may flatten into smaHer benches. The bottom is, like any river channel of to-day, 
of irregular form, ridges alternating with depressions or potholes. The general trough shape 
is likely to be broken by a deeper gutter of varying width, but this feature is not always present. 
The ups and downs of such an old river bottom are weU iUustrated in figure 12 (p. 151), showing 
the bedrock of the Mayflower channel of the Forest Hill divide. 

The surface of the bedrock is usually hard, contrasting strongly in this respect with the 
soft and clayey slate bedrock found in the drift mines of Victoria, Australia. In some places,' 
however, as in the slates of the Hidden Treasure mine, the bedrock has been greatly softened 
and bleached so that tliere is no difficulty in removing it with the pick. In the few places 
where the gravels rest on granitic bedrock the bedrock is greatly softened and usually possesses 
the disagreeable quality of swelling. This was particularly well illustrated in the mines on the 
Harmony channel, near Nevada City, where the swelling took place so rapidly that drifts not 
attended to would be closed within a few months. 

' BrnwDS. R. E., Tenlii Ann. Itept. Stale lltneraloglst o 
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LIMESTONE AT COLUMBIA, TUOLUMNE COUNTY, 

1 and ejcposed by placer mining. Photograph by G. K. Gilbert. 



Photograph by H. W. Tu. 
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In limestone areas the bedrock is extremely irregular {PI. XI, ^1) and solution has pro- 
duced holes which in places maj be 50 or 75 feet in depth. Accumulation of rich gravels 
often takes place in these cavities. 

A soft bedrock is considered ^dvant^eous because of its property of catching the gold 
driven across its surface in the moving gravels. Sometimes the gold will work down into the 
soft mass for a depth of I to 2 feet. On the other hand, a hard and smooth bedrock is less 
efficacious as a gold catcher, and serpentine is said to be especially unfavorable in this respect. 
The steeply dipping ridges made by alternate strata of slate serve to catch the gold, but at 
many places it is held to be more advantageous if the strike of the slates runs parallel to the 
channel than if they cross it. 

In many parts of the United States gold-bearing gravels rest on clays or tuffs above the 
true bedrock, and this means, as a rule, several epochs of gold concentration. In the Tertiary 
rivers of California such secondary pay streaks and false bedrock are of comparatively rare 
occurrence. Gotd is not retained on the surface of sand and gravel, and during the deposition 
of the gold-bearing graveb proper such thick clay beds were*not ordinarily formed on account 
of the generally steep grade of the watercourses in a region of accentuated topography. Later, 
during the epoch of the rhyolitic eruption, such tuffs and clays were frequently deposited, hut 
at that time there was little opportunity for the accumulation and concentration of gold in 
the wide flood plains. Some hotable occurrences of false bedrock are mentioned in the detailed 
descriptions. An excellent example is that of the upper channel 150 feet above bedrock between 
Mayflower and Bath, on the Forest Hill divide. This channel was 225 feet wide and 5 feet 
deep and yielded f4.50 a ton. The lower channel, only 75 feet wide, was richer, averaging in 
the drifting ground $7 a ton. Another excellent example is found in the three pay streaks of 
the Excelsior mine near Flacerville, which has been mentioned above. 

MINEKAIjS accompanying OOIiD IN THE TEBTIABT GRAVELS. 

Comparatively few useful minerals are found with the gold in the Tertiary gravels, but 
naturally the concentration which sorted out the gold from the bedrock also accumulated in 
the sands and gravels such heavy minerals as may be contained in the rocks. In the sluice 
boxes which are used for the washing of gravels these heavy minerals accumulate, and from 
the prevalence among them of magnetite and ilmenite they are usually referred to as "black 
sands." 

The minerals occurring in the gravels may be divided into those of detrital origin and those 
which have been formed by chemical action within the gravels themselves. 

DBTBITAL UINBIIAI.8. 

As stated above, magnetite and ilmenite are the most common of the minerals which 
accompany the gold, and their derivation is easily found in the basic rocks, like diabase, gabbro, 
and allied greenstones, which occupy so much space in the gold-bearing region. The grano- 
diorites also furnish a considerable amount of magnetite. Most of the ilmenite is doubtless 
derived from the basic rocks mentioned. The Tertiary volcanic rocks are also rich in these 
constituents and channels traversing them are likely to contain an exceptional amount of 
black sand. A number of detailed determinations of the quantity of these minerals present 
were made in the examination of the black sands by D. T. Day at Portland in 1905,* and the 
mineralogical classification was carried out by Charles H. Warren, of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. From the results it appears that magnetite largely prevails, but that 
chromite is also present in considerable quantity, as was indeed to be expected from the occui^ 
rence of large areas of serpentine in the gold belt. The black sand of OroviUe contains, for 
instance, 1,400 pounds of magnetite, 250 pounds of chromite, and 150 pounds of ilmenite to 
the ton; this is the average black sand from dredging operations. At Cherokee, Butte County, 

mtnenh In Maiik noit of the Padflc ■lope: UiiKnl Rtamims U. 6. Ira IMS, O. S. OcoL Survey, 
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patminga from old dumps yielded 16 pounds of maf;netite and 356 pounds of chroniite to the 
ton. In Calaveras County, black sand from a point near Murphy yielded 1,416 pounds of 
magnetite and 200 of ilmenita to the ton. Samples from Flacerville, in Eldorado County, 
yielded 32 pounds of magnetite and 1,500 of ilmenite. Sands from North Bloomfield, Nevada 
County, yielded 8 pounds of magnetite, 200 of chromite, and 200 of ilmenite. From Nevada 
City, where the bedrock is granodiorite, no magnetite and chromite are recorded, hut one sample 
showed 1,024 pounds of ilmenite to the ton. Gravels from Spanish Ranch, Plumas County, 
yielded black sand containing 1,760 pounds of magnetite and 218 pounds of ilmemte to the ton. 
Concentrates from dredges near Matysville contained 1,256 pounds of magnetite and 267 pounds 
of ilmenite to the ton. 

The claim is often made that the black sands contain gold, but as a rule it is safe to adsert 
that this is simply admixed detrital gold. 

Platinum is of widespread occurrence in the Sierra Nevada and is always associated with 
the gold. Its origin is, however, entirely different, for its distribution shows clearly that it is 
derived from serpentine, peridotite, or gabbro, of which it is a constituent of primary origin, 
like the magnetite in igneous rocks. The platinum is always accompanied by small quantities 
of iridosmine and probably also iridium. Bright scales of iridosmine are locally present in 
considerable quantities. Though of widespread occurrence platinum is not recovered on a 
commercial scale except at Oroville and Folsom, where it is obtained by panning from the black 
sand after the gold has been extracted by amalgamation. A few hundred ounces represented 
the total yield of California in 1908, and of this amount the larger part came from the dredges 
at Oroville. The examination by Day, referred to above, has, however, shown that the metal 
is widely distributed in the Tertiary gravels. Ita presence was proved in sands from the follow- 
ing places, besides the locahties mentioned: In Butte County, (h^JviUe, Butte Creek (Nimshew), 
Cherokee, Brush Creek, and Buchanan Hill; in Calaveras County, at Douglas Flat; in Nevada 
County, Rough and Ready and Relief Hill; in Placer County, Butcher Ranch, North Fork of 
American River, East Auburn, and Blue Canyon; in Plumas County, Genesee, La Porte, Nelson 
Point, and Rock Island Hill; in Sacramento County, Folsom; in Yuba County, Brownsville 
and Indian Hill. It is safe to say that platinum is universally present in the gravels of the 
Sierra Nevada, wherever these have been derived from the erosion of serpentine areas. 

Small flakes of metallic copper are observed occasionally. 

Detrital pyrite is not uncommon in the gravels. The mineral is derived from rocks of 
the "Bedrock series," such as amphibolite schist or clay slate; the latter especially is likely to 
contain wellnieveloped crystals of pyrite. Pyrite may also be derived from the disintegration 
of quartz veins but is probably preserved from oxidation only where immediately covered by 
sand or gravel shortly after disintegration. Pyrite in large amount was noted in the White 
channel of the Hidden Treasure mine, in Placer County; at this place it is in part doubtless 
derived from the bedrock, of which about 1 foot is extracted with the overlying gravel; hut 
there are also present here waterwom grains of pyrite which indicate the mechanical action of 
the streams. In the Harmony channel at Nevada City the gravel contains some pyrite derived 
from quartz veins crossed by the ancient watercourse. 

Monozite, a phosphate of the rare metals, which so constantly accompanies the gold in 
some districts — as in the South Mountains of North Carolina and Idaho — is rather conspicuously 
absent in the gravels of the Sierra Nevada. Small amounts were identified by Warren from 
Rough and Ready, Nevada County. Rutile is found occasionally. Cassiterite, or oxide of 
tin, has been reported by Edman from Plumas County. 

Zircon, on the other hand, is universally present and locally in considerable quantities. 
Black sand from Placerville, according to Day's report, contained 176 pounds of zircon to the 
ton, and similar material from the North Fork of American River in Placer County contained 
340 pounds to the ton. The greatest relative quantity was found in black sand from a channel 
in granodiorite at Nevada City; it yielded 928 pounds to the ton. 

Garnet is another mineral of wide distribution, especially in the vicinity of granitic contacts. 
It is usually found in small rounded grains of red to purplish color. It is nowhere very abundant. 
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the lai^est quantity recorded in the black sand being from Rough and Ready, Nevada County; 
this material contains 446 pounds to the ton. 

Of other materials there is little of interest to record. Olivine, epidote, and pyroxene occur 
here and there in small grains; the larger part of these minerals have been destroyed by oxida- 
tion before the accumulation of the gravels. In sand from the Hidden Treasure mine a number 
of small pale-reddish grains were found which were identified with some doubt as ruby or 
corundum. Cinnabar and amalgam have been found at the Odin drift mine, Nevada City. 
It is unnecessary to state that the gravels also contain a large amoimt of quartz sand. 

One of the most interesting of the minerals occurring with the gold and one which requires 
some special consideration is the diamond. Its occasional occurrence with the gold was known 
at an early date and was discussed in 'some detail by Whitney.' The occurrences have been 
summarized by Turner.^ The principal localities are at Cherokee Flat, In Butte County, and 
in the gravels at Flaoerville, Eldorado County. It is said that at Cherokee 56 specimens have 
been found; at other localities they have been less abundant. The diamonds found have 
generally been of small size and yellowish color; the largest size reported is about 1) karats. 
Turner points out that at all except one of the localities where diamonds have been found in 
California areas of serpentine occur in the vicinity fmd he infers that the diamond, tike platinum, 
once formed an original constituent of tlie peridotites, which were later altered into serpentine. 
This view is probably correct. On account of the occurrence of numerous diamonds in Butte 
County some mining operations have recently been undertaken near Oroville to search for the 
rock from which the diamonds were derived. It is probable, however, that the occurrence is 
too scatt«red to make mining operations like those in South Africa profitable. The following 
list of diamond localities in the Sierra Nevada is taken from Turner's paper: 

Eldoiado County: PUcerville, south side of Webber Hill, White Bock Canyon, IMrty Flat, Smith's Flat. 

Amador County: Jackua Gulch, near Volcano; Bancberis, near Volcano; Loaler Hill, near Oleta. 

Nevada County: French Corral. 

Butte County: Cherokee Flat, Yankee Hill. 

Plumas County: Gopher Hill, upper Spanish Creek. 

Turner states that a number of diamonds have in recent years been found at Placerville 
and that his informant, G. W. Kimble, is of the opinion that many diamonds have been crushed 
in the gravel mills. Undoubtedly the recovered specimens represent but a small fraction of the 
gems originally present in the gravels. 

ATTTHiaEirBTIO lOirBSALB. 

Since their deposition the gravels have for long ages been exposed to percolating surface 
waters, and at many places the andesitic flows must have furnished a considerable amount of 
heat, so that it would be safe to infer that for a while at least after being covered by the flows 
these percolating waters were moderately warm. At the present time the waters are entirely 
cold. The basins of the Tertiary rivers form in fact reservoirs that gather the descending surface 
water, which has percolated through the overlying gravels, sands, clays, and volcanic tuffs and 
breccias. This abundant stored water finds its way to the rivers from a number of springs 
which in places very clearly mark the line between bedrock and gravel. This percolatmg action 
has continued since the deposition of the gravels in Tertiary time and it might be supposed that 
a great number of minerals would have been formed by it. As a matter of fact, however, the 
minerals formed in the gravel — the authigenetic minerals — are remarkably few. Carbonates, 
like calcite and dolomite, are not plentiful. Silica is the substance which has been most gener- 
ally deposited and the commonly observed cementing of the deeper gravels is probably to be 
ascribed to a deposition of this substance, most likely in the form of opal or chalcedony. Newly 
formed quartz has not been observed cementing the pebbles, though small crystals of this mineral 
have been noted in silicified wood, which in places occtu^ in large amounts in the gravels. 
Similar minute crystals, according to C. F. Hoffmann, cover pebbles here and tliere in the 
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Red Point drift mine, in Placer County. Partly or wholly carbonized fragments of trunks and 
roots of treee are frequently converted to opaline masses, usually of gray, white, or black color. 
Pyrite is of common occurrence and has doubtless been formed through the reducing action of 
organic matter on sulphates contained in the waters. The pyrite is always most abundant 
near masses of vegetable remains, tliough in places it coats the surface of pebbles. Assays 
of such material frequently show small quantities of gold.' It is difficult to prove that this gold 
was originally present in tlie solution, for minute quantities of gold occur almost everywhere in 
the gravels. It is believed, however, that such a solution and precipitation of gold may actually 
have taken place on a small scale. When the gravels become exposed to ^e air the pyrite 
or marcasite oxidizes rapidly to Hmonite, and in many freshly exposed banks the distinction 
between the upper red and the lower blue parts is prominent. The blue gravel is simply that 
in which the pyrite or the ferrous silicates have not yet been decomposed to Hmonite. 

As already stated, the placer gold of California is, as a rule, of a high degree of fineness. 
If it is assumed that this fineness, in the main Tertiary channels, is 920, this means, of course, 
that 92 per cent by weight is composed of pure gold. The remaining 8 per cent consists almost 
entirely of silver. Here and there are small quantities of lead and copper, amounting at most 
to about 0.25 per cent; tliere is also in places a little platinum and associated platinum metals, 
but this, of course, is really only a mechanical adniixture. 

Most of the gold shows a bright surface and deep yellow color, but locally, especially in 
the fine or scaly gold, each flattened grain is coated by some foreign substance that renders it 
difficult or impossible of amalgamation. Under the microscope the surface of such scales 
appears brown, gray, or black. In many cases at least the coating disappears on treatment with 
acid or by rubbing, and it is inferred that the substance is limonite, silica, or peroxide of 
manganese. 

METHODS OF MINING. 

QENBHAL OTTTUNE. 

The scope of this report does not include a description of the methods of mining, but it 
will be advisable to sketch in the briefest outlines the processes employed for extracting the gold 
from the gravels. For further information the reader is referred to the works cited below: 

BowiB, A. J., Jr., Hydraulic mining in California, 1885. 

Dunn, R. L., Drift mining in Calitomia: Eighth Ann. Kept. State Mineralogist, 1888, pp. 736-770, 

Hauuond, J. H., The auriferous gravels of California: Ninth Aan, Kept, Stat« Mineralogist, 1890, pp. 10&-13S, 

There are practically only two mining methods to be considered in exploiting the Tertiary 
auriferous gravels — hydraulic mining and drift mining. In the former a stream of water is- 
directed against the gravel bank in the open, and the force of this stream breaks the gravel 
down and sends the disintegrated mass to the sluices, where the gold is recovered. In drift 
mining tunnels are driven in bedrock underneath the channels and when the channels are 
reached the richest stratum, resting immediately on the bedrock, is extracted by underground 
mining methods and washed at the mouth of the tunnel. Where it is impracticable to reach 
the deposit by a tunnel, shafts or inclines may be put down, involving a greater expense in 
pumping water. Other methods, like dredging or the use of the steam shove!, are not ordina- 
rily practicable. The dredg^g gravels of the Great Valley are much later than the Tertiary 
deposits of the Sierra and aro believed to be of Quaternary age. 

HYDBAUUO lONINCl. 

The method of hydraulic mining (illustrated in Pis. Ill, A, p. 20, and IV, B, p, 24) was 
developed in California, and from a small beginning a wonderful perfection was attained, 
especially in regard to the magnitude of the operations. From 1870 to about 1883 this method 
of mining was at its culminating stage. The enormous scale on which it was practiced neces- 
sitated the dumping of exceedingly lai^e quantities of d4bris into the narrow gorges of the 
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torrential streams of the range. These streams rapidly carried the taihngs down to the Great 
Valley. Here the river channels became choked, overflows damaged the value of the land of 
the Qreat Valley, and fears were entertained that lower Sacramento River would soon cease 
to be navigable and that San Francisco Bay would suffer from the deposition of fine silt. 
Finally laws were enacted which practically prohibited hydraulic mining in the Sierra Nevada, 
except imder the most stringent conditions with regard to the storage of tailings, and thus it 
has happened that an industry which annually added many millions of doUtirs to the gold 
production of California has been forced to suspend operations almost entirely. In 1908 the 
total production of gold from hydraulic mines in the territory embraced by this report amounted 
only to about $170,000. 

The opening of a hydraulic mine requires a great deal of capital for the construction of the 
necessary ditches and bedrock tunnels. It is rare that sufficient water can be obtained in the 
vicinity of the mine. Each large hydrauhc mine usually haa its own system of extensive ditches 
carrying the water from the upper rivers or from artificial storage basins in the high Sierra. 
Such ditches furrow the canyon sides of the more important rivers of the range, and the total 
amount of money invested in such enterprises doubtless approaches $100,000,000, as estimated 
by Hammoiid. With the prohibition of hydraulic mining on a large scale many of these water 
systems became useless for the purpose intended and have for the last 20 years been used largely 
for irrigation and power. It is generally impossible to carry on hydraulic mining by following 
up the old channels; an artificial outlet must be constructed for the dfibris, and thus long tunnels 
have been run, piercing the rim of the deposit from a neighboring canyon side. In thesetunnels 
the long sluices are generally contained, and below their portals are a number of so-called under- 
currents in which the gravel is comminuted by successive drops and the fine gold caught. 
The tunnel of the North Bloomfieid Co. in Nevada County is 7,874 feet long and cost about 
$500,000. As long as simply the upper gravels are worked such tunnels are not necessary, btit 
as the principal pay is near the bedrock they become sooner or later a necessity for most hydrau- 
lic mines. From the bulkheads the water is carried down to the working place in wroughtr-iron 
pipes, mains 22 inches in diameter being used in many of the large mines. The pressure used 
is often 2O0 or 300 feet. The stream is dischai^ed from "monitors" or "giants," with nozzles 
from 4 to 9 inches in diameter. The amount of water used for each monitor is sometimes as 
much as 500 inches, or about 5,000 gallons a minute. The gravel banks attacked are in places 
over 200 feet in height, but it is usual to divide such banks into two or more benches. Previous 
to disintegration by the stream of water the bank is generally blasted to loosen the gravel. 
Small tunnels are driven into the bank and crosscuts from them parallel to the face of the bank. 
In these crosscuts large quantities of low-grade dynamite are exploded. The sluices are 
usually lined with heavy planks and paved with rocks or wooden blocks, between which the gold 
settles. The sluices are invariably several hundred feet and at some mines several thousand 
feet in length, and their grade is usually from 3} to 4^ per cent. Quicksilver is always added 
to the sluices in order to catch the gold. 

Since the prohibition of the dumping of debris into the rivers hydraulic elevators have 
been used at some places in order to deposit the tailings in neighboring pits. By means of these 
elevators the gravel washed from the bank is forced up through a pipe by water under heavy 
■pressure. 

LBaiSI.ATION CONOBRNINO lONINa DfiBRIS. 

The story of the protracted contest between the miners and the owners of the valley lands 
can not be told in full at this place. An excellent summary has been given by C. Q. Yale,* 
from which the following account is in part condensed. As the debris from. the mines was 
allowed to go where it might, it lodged in the narrow canyons, sometimes filling them to a depth 
of 20 to 50 feet. (See Pis. XII and XIII.) Each winter's freshet swept lai^e masses of this 
debris down into the valley and caused overflows durii^ the spring. In many localities thou- 
sands of acres of orchards and farming lands were almost entirely covered by sand and gravel. 

■ HlnlngdebrbleglBlstlaii, iDCaUfranlmiiilnauidniiiierBls, pub, by CBlircHiila Miners' Amclalba, Sui FmtciBco. IHSg, pp. 255-282. 
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This condition of affairs brought on numerous suita and much controversy. Finally, in the test ■ 
suit of Woodruff v. The North Bloomfield Mining Co., the miners were beaten, and the United 
States Circuit Court gave a decision which resulted in closing not only the mine named but 
all the principal hydraulic mines in the central part of the State located on rivers which drained 
into the Sacramento and the San Joaquin. The mining company was perpetually enjoined 
and restrained from dischai^lng and dumping into Yuba Kiver or any of its branches any 
tailings, sand, clay, or gravel, and also from allowing others to use the water supply of their 
mines for washing such material into the rivers or streams. As a result of this decision the 
large mines were closed, and many costly works were allowed to go into decay. Mining camps 
were deserted, and lai^e districts were depopulated. Many of the small miners, however, 
persisted in continuing to work their mines, and the Anti-Dibris Association, composed of 
farmers of the Sacramento Valley, carried on an organized opposition to hydraulic mining. 
Long and costly litigation and bitter controversy between the farmers of the valley and the 
miners of the mountains continued for years. The companies which sold water to the miners 
were enjoined from such sales. The feeling between the parties was intense, and at times the 
^ents of the Anti-Debris Association — the spies, as the miners termed them — ventured into 
some districts at the peril of their hves. 

In 1878 the Legislature of California began to take an interest in the matter, and the State 
engineer was directed to investigate the extent of the dfibris and its effect upon the rivers and 
adjacent lands. At an early date the Federal Grovernment also authorized investigations of 
this complicated question, because of its bearing on river navigation and on the condition of 
harbors. A provision in the river and harbor act of June 14, 1880, directed such examination 
and surveys to be made as might be found necessary to devise a system of works to prevent 
further injury to the navigable waters of California from the debris of hydraulic mines. This 
investigation was undertaken by Col. J. H. Mendell, of the Corps of Engineers, aided by Lieut. 
Fayson and Marsden Manson, and the report was issued in 1902.' A second investigation was 
authorized by the act of Congress approved October 1, 1888, entitled "An act for the investiga- 
tion of the mining debris question in the State of California. " The Secretary of War was author- 
ized to detail three officers from the Engineer Corps as a commission for the purpose of examin- 
ing the question and ascertaining whether some plan could be devised by which the conflict 
might be adjusted without further damage to the navigable river channels. In 1891 the com- 
mission transmitted its report,' a valuable document containing full information as to the 
extent of debris and the amount of gravel removed and remaining. 

In 1891 the miners held a convention in San Francisco to memorialize Congress as to needed 
l^islation, and representatives from both mining and farming counties were invited. The 
report of the engineers made it clear that in many of the canyons dams could be erected which 
would not only restrain the old material lodged in the river bed but also hold a certain amount 
of additional tailings. The convention of miners asked Congress to accept and adopt the report 
of the engineer commission and to take steps at once to put into operation the means suggested, 
in order that min ing might be resumed in the manner indicated without the injury complained 
of in the past. It was recognized by the convention that until Congress took proper action for 
the erection of suitable restraining works hydraulic mining was absolutely prohibited by the 
comla. 

The court decision did not prohibit hydraulic mining as such; the decree is against the 
dumping of debris into the streams, and it would therefore inclfide all classes of mines in case 
action should be considered necessary. There has never been any objection made, however, 
against quartz mines and drift mines, as the tailings from tliese are comparatively small in 
volume. During the last few years some difficulties have arisen between the miners and farmers 
on account of the operation of dredges on a large scale in the lower reaches of the rivers, but 
these differences are now said to have been satisfactorily adjusted. 



' Ucadelt. I. H., Report upoD a ;»o)m to protect the navlgBble waters oF CalUonila rrom the efTccta ol hydraulic mlnltig: Houk Ex. Ooc No. 
Sg, 47th Cong., iBt 89IB.. IKK. 

• KeportoTboardalenglnfcnoD the mlaing debris duesUon In the state or CaJUOmla: House Ex. Doc. No. 107, 5 let Cong., 2d aess., 18S1. 
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In March, 1893, Ck>ngress passed the so-called Caminetti act, which permita auriferous 
gravel mines to be operated by the hydraulic process under certain restrictions and conditions. 
The essential features of the law are that all mines operated under this system shall impound 
or restrain their debris or tailings and prevent them from entering the navigable streams or 
injuring the lands of persons other than the mine owners. Under the act the California Dfibris 
Commission, consisting of three officers of the Corps of Engineers, United States Army, was 
appointed by the President. This commission is empowered to issue licenses for mining by the 
hydraulic process under this act when it is satisfied that the debris dams or impounding works are 
sufficient to restrain the debris. The hydraulic miner must make application to the conmiission 
for license to mine and submit his plans of the proposed restraining works, which are subject to 
the approval of the commission. Each application is advertised for a specified time, and the 
commission holds a hearing at which those who may be opposed to the issuance of a license may 
state their reasons. When the plans are approved and the necessary works constructed, members 
of the commission make a personal examination of the workj and if they are satisfied that the 
debris can be restrained, a license is issued, and the mine may begin operations. If they see any 
reason to believe, however, that damage may be done to the rivers or to individuals by the oper- 
ation of the mine, no license is granted, and the mine may not be legally worked. Moreover, 
even after the license is granted, if the debris, or water carrying too much of it, is for any reason 
permitted to enter the stream, the license may be recalled. Frequent examinations are made 
to see that the miners are complying with the law. 

Since the passage of this law a number of the hydraulic mines have built the works and 
received license to mine. The product, however, does not by any means come up to its former 
dimensions, for the debris must now be run into settling basins behind the dams and allowed to 
settle, so that a much smaller quantity of gravel can be handled than when the tailings did not 
have to be cared for. It should be borne in mind that the miners themselves must bear the 
expense of the restraining works, and for this reason hundreds of the smaller mines have 
never been started up again, because their owners, having become impoverished by enforced 
cessation of operations for a series of years, have not the money to construct the necessary 
impounding works. 

The debris commission has supervised hydraulic mining since 1893, and its annual reports, 
to be found in the annual reports of the Chief of Engineers, contain statements of the number of 
permits granted. In 1909, for instance, 33 applications for permits to mine were received and 16 
were granted. A number of permits are annually revoked owing to the cessation of operations 
or to failure to maintain the impounding works. 

Even after license to mine has been granted by the debris commission some of these mines 
have been closed by injunction of the State courts. This matter has not yet been brought 
before the United States Supreme Court for final adjudication and it is, therefore, still aquestiou 
whether or not a license from the dSbris commission is final. The commission itself has brought 
many suits before the United States circuit court enjoining those who have been operating 
hydraulic mines without a license from it. With these many obstructions to hydraulic mining 
in the drainage basins of Sacramento and San Joaquin rivers it is not surprising that this branch 
of the gold-mining industry of California does not materially increase its output. The restric- 
tions do not apply to hydraulic mines in the drain^e basin of Klamath River, in Trinity and 
Siskiyou counties, for this is a nonnavigable stream and empties directly into the Pacific Ocean. 
There is little reason to hope for relief for the mining industry in the counties of the Sierra 
Nevada. It is undoubtedly true that the damage was caused mainly by a comparatively small 
number of large mines, and that many small operators could be allowed to work without material 
injury to the rivers. In a report on the production of metals in California for 1908, C, G. Yale 
states that there is much complaint from the hydraulic miners in districts to which the Caminetti 
law applies concerning the somewhat severe restrictions placed upon them by the California 
D6bris Commission. In many places where formerly brush or log restraining dams were con- 
sidered sufficient, concrete or stone dams are now required. Naturally little or no capital is 
being invested in hydraulic mining. 
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The projects of the eDgineers also included a provision for holding and storingthe enonuous 
quantities of minin g debris now resting in Yuba River, by means of works between Smartsville 
and Marysville, designed to separate the coarse material from the fine, holding and storing both 
kinds as they are brought down the river, and also to confine the low-water channel in the 
lower reaches within narrower limits in order to hold in place the extensive deposits already 
there. These results are sought to be accomplished by means of restraining barriers in the 
bed of the river and by a settling basin adjoining the river on the south. The first of these 
barriers was well under way and had been completed to a height of 14 feet when it was destroyed 
by the fiood of March, 1907. Barrier No. 4, at Daguerre Point, is completed and by means of 
longitudinal cobble dams erected by the dredging company operating in the vicinity the river 
is now confined to a relatively narrow channel on the north side. 

DBIFT lONINa. 

In drift mining it also becomes necessary to open the deposit by bedrock tunnels piercing 
the rim; for it is only exceptionally possible to enter the channel at the point where it emerges 
from underneath the lava cover and follow it upstream. Where the inlet of the channel is 
accessible a deep bedrock tunnel is likewise needed because otherwise the grade could not be 
maintained. A few of the channels, as at the Derbec mine in Nevada County and the Thistle 
shaft in Sierra County, have been opened by vertical shafts, at least as a preliminary step. 
In such cases the graveb must be rich in order to pay for the heavy additional expense of 
pumping. The CaUfomia miner is justly afraid of this expense. It must be remembered, 
however, that most of the drift mines in Victoria, Australia, are developed by this means and 
that there continuous pumping is a preliminary step which often lasts for two or three years. 
The water stored in the channels of California is a limited quantity which can be at least 
approximately calculated and which in many channels does not compare with the quantity the 
Australian miners have to handle. More commonly, in channels of moderate depth, inclines are 
employed; several of the mines on the Harmony channel near Nevada City were opened in this 
manner. In most places, fortunately, the topographic features favor working through bedrock 
tunnels. In order to prevent the failure of the enterprise it is necessary to calculate closely the 
probable depth of the channel in the ground to be worked. A great number of failures may be 
cited where the tunnel was located too high and one or two mines are known where the tunnel 
was found to be entirely too low and necessitated expensive raises. By means of extensive 
geologic and topographic examinations many channels have been successfully located; the 
work of Ross E. Browne and C. F. Hoffmann on the Forest Hill divide represents excellent 
instances of such high-class examinations. The bedrock tunnel is preferably retained as a working 
adit, and raises about 200 feet apart are made from it into the gravel. From these raises drifts and 
crosscuts are run into the gravel deposit with a view of extracting the gold-bearing material as 
in a horizontal coal seam. The gravel is rarely worked to a greater height than 5 feet. Special 
difficulties are experienced where the bedrock is uneven and in such places the handUng of the 
gravel becomes more expensive. From the gravel shoots the material is carried to the mouth 
of the tunnel in cars holding from 1 to 2 tons; this is usually done by hand or horsepower; in 
one mine — the Hidden Treasure, in Placer County — an electric locomotive is used. 

Outside of the tunnel the further treatment depends on whether thegravel is loose orcemented. 
If loose it is simply dumped into the fioor of a washhouse and th^ material is washed into the 
sluices by means of a small hose and nozzle. Qravel of this kind is washed at the Hidden 
Treasure mine. At this mine, which was visited in 1901, about 400 tons a day were extracted. 
The sluices were 1,600 feet long and doubled at the upper end to facilitate frequent clean-up. 

The first sluice, about 80 feet in length, was paved with car wheels alternating with Hungarian 
riffles; farther down rock pavement was used. The sluices were 20 inches wide in the bottom 
and at their lower end one undercurrent was installed. Frequent clean-ups were made in the 
upper 100 feet, but the lower part of the sluice was cleaned only at considerable intervals. 

At the Red Point mine a similar plan was adopted, but between the several shorter sluices 
drops were arranged in order to facilitate the disint^ation of the gravel. In the upper sluice 
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no quicksilver is used, and the clean-up takes place every day or every third day according to tiie 
richness of the gravel. All the otter sluices are provided with quickBilver. The grade of the 
sluices is 14 to 15 inches in 12 feet. 

Where the gravel is cemented it is sometimes allowed to slack on the dump before being 
washed, but as this is rarely practicable when working on a large scale it must usually becrushed. 
The most common treatment is crushing in stamp batteries with coarse screens, the gold being 
caught with quicksilver in the battery or on plates. Several other plans have been tried, one 
of which consists in disintegrating the material in revolving barrels containing iron rails against 
which the gravel falls and is broken up. 

At the Big Dipper drift mine, in Placer County, the gravel is first dumped on a IJ-inch 
grizzly; everything above this size goes through the rock breaker, except the big bowlders, 
which are taken out and dumped separately to be washed later in order to recover the fine gold 
which clings to the surface. The crushed material goes to a 10-stamp mill, the weight of the 
stamps being 1,150 pounds and the drop about 7 inches. Quicksilver is supplied in the battery, 
which is fitted with a 9-mesh screen. From the battery the pulp flows over to inclined boxes 
20 inches wide and 10 feet long, witli three catches containing quicksilver through which the 
pulp is forced to pass. After passing over a similar but shorter table it is discharged into a rock- 
paved sluice 150 feet long provided with an undercurrent at the lower end. Nearly all the gold 
is caught in the battery or in the first box riffle. The duty is about 10 tons to thestamp. Ordi- 
nary amalgamating tables were used in tlie beginning, but were later discarded for the present 
arrangement. 

The cost of drift mining varies considerably, but has not changed greatly during the last 20 
years, except at the few places where mining is done on a laiger scale. Hammond, in the 
publication cited above, gives the cost at 90 cents to $1.25 a cubic yard for loose gravel, and 
$1.75 to $3,50 a cubic yard for cemented gravel. F. Chappellet • states that at the Mayflower 
mine, in Placer County, the mining cost $1.19 a ton and that the milling with steam power 
amounted to 25 cents a ton, giving an entire cost of $1.44. At the Big Dipper mine the cost, 
according to G, B, Hobson, is$1.85a ton. At the Hidden Treasure, where the gravel is not milled 
and the work is done on a larger scale, the cost per ton is as low as 92 cents. 

In contrast to many Austrahan drift mines, the gravel in the California mines rarely con- 
tains much clay, owing to the prevaihng harder bedrock and the greater fall of the ancient rivers. 
Consequently the Austrahan methods of puddling, or comminuting the clay by revolving drags 
in pans, are practically unknown in California. 

Further references to methods of drift minin g may be found in the papers cited below: 

Carteb, L. H., An experience in drift mining in hard cement gravel: Min. and Sci. Press, Jan. 3,1903. 
Gabsaway, a. D., The Magalia drift mine: Min. and Sri. Prem, Apr. 8 and 15, 1809. 
Radposs, W. H., Hydraulic mining in very low grade gravel: Pacific Coast Miner, Jan. 24, 1903. 
TimberiDg in drift mines Min. and Sci. Press, July 2.3, 1898. (Editorial,) 

PRODUCTION. 

As shown in detail in the following tables, the counties of the Sierra Nevada north of and 
including Mariposa have produced approximately $57,600,000 in placer gold during the period 
(1897-1909) for which accurate statistics are available. Of this not more than $15,000,000 
came from the gravels of the pre-Tertiary channels. "What the total production may have 
been is impossible to estimate, for the reason that in tlie earlier years the yield of the placers 
was not subdivided according to source. Tlie total output of gold in California is estimated 
at $1,200,000,000 to $1,500,000,000, but about one-fifth of it was derived from quartz veins. 
The great bulk of this output came from tlie Quaternary deposits, and about $300,000,000 is 
a eonser^'ative guess for the amount obtained from the Tertiary gravels. 

iCosMotdiUtmmiDg: Um. and ScL Freea, Uu. 13, 1S>7. 
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PART 11. DETAILED DESCRIPTIONS BY QUADRANGLES. 

CHAPTER 5.. THE CHICO QUADRANGI--E. 

The narrow eastern edge of the Chico quadrangle, in Butte County, lies within the gold- 
bearing region (see PI. XIV), the remainder of the quadrangle being covered by the Pleistocene 
■ of the valley and the andesitic tuffs of northern California, equivalent to the Tuscan tuff of 
Diller. The geologic mapping of this quadrangle has not been completed, but the following 
notes are av^able from the examinations of the eastern border by H. W. Turner ' and the 
writer. 

GENERAL OEOIiOQT. 

In the adjoining Bidwell Bar quadrangle the principal features are three large arenas of 
granitic rocks representing the last intrusions into an older aeries of Carboniferous clay slates 
(Calaveras formation), and large masses of greenstone and greenstone schists, which are altered 
products of various basic rocks, generally mapped together under the term amphibolitea. These 
greenstones, which in most places form prominent ridgea, extend over into the Chico quad- 
rangle, where they dip below the Neocene volcanic tuffs of western Butte and southeastern 
Tehama counties. A belt of serpentine is exposed in West Branch of Feather River at Magalia 
and continues thence northwestward toward the Lucretia mine. Clay slates containing fossil 
plants of Jurassic age are exposed below Monte de Oro, on the north side of Feather River. 
Farther west a belt of CarbonUerous slates and limestones of tho Calaveras formation ia exposed 
to the northeast of Pentz's ranch. It ia possibly the same belt of clay slates which outcrop in 
the canyon of Butte Creek above Helltown, serpentines and greenstones appearing farther up. 
Intrusive diorites occur near Ixtvelock and Powellton, in the northeastern part of the quad- 
rangle, and in the extreme northeast corner, about Inskip and Chaparral, on the heads of Butte 
and Chico creeks, there is another area of Carboniferous alatea (Calaveras formation) which, 
according to Diller, extend up into the Lassen Peak quadrangle. A narrow area of the same 
slates is exposed in Deer Creek, G miles east of Butte Meadows. 

The amphibolite from OrovOle to Oregon City and Cherokee contains a number of quartz 
veins, of which the Banner mine is the best known, and many small seams rich in gold. At 
Yankee Hill is the Hearst mine, which is supposed to liave yielded $1,500,000 from small shoots 
and stringers, and many other small pocket mines have been worked in the same vicinity. 
North of Sawmill Peak, at Magalia, ia another belt of quartz veins, the northward continua- 
tion of which is believed to have enriched the Perchbaker channel. Many small quartz mines 
are worked in the vicinity of Inskip, in the northeast comer of the quadrangle. Most of the 
veins are small and pockety. The annual production from the quartz veins in this part of 
Butte County is small, rarely reaching $20,000. The whole "Bedrock series" in the Chico 
quadrangle is impregnate<l with gold-bearing seams and veins. The gold was concentrated 
into the numerous Neocene streams which have been preserved underneath the covering lavas 
along the western margin of the gold belt- Many of the recent streams were also rich and have 
been extensively mined in the early days. The bars along Feather River were long worked 
and reworked by the placer miners. The West Branch was hkewise rich. 

NEOCENE TOPOORAPBre^ AND DRAINAGE. 

The gentle slope of the foothills, wliich is so pronounced in the region adjacent to the 
Central Pacific Railroad, changes decidedly north of .Bear River and still more north of Yuba 
River. The first rocks seen as one approaches the Sierra are massive greenstones — more or 

iFiirthtroontrlbatlonslo the Kpology of the sierra NeridK SeTenteenlh A.nD. Kept. U.S. Oml, Survsy, pi, 1, 1896, p. S«, 
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TOPOGEAPHIC MAP OF NORTHEASTERN PART OF CHICO QUADRANGLE. 
CALIFORNIA, SHOWING DRIFT MINES AND NEOCENE CHANNELS 
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lesa altered diabases, basalts, or augtte andesites — which form ridges trending north-northwest 
and as a rule rise abruptly from the rolling foothills covere<l with Quaternary gravels. Browns 
Valley Ridge, north of Yuba River, in the Smartsville quadrangle, is one of the beat instances 
of this tendency. At Oroville and north of it the greenstone ridges also rise sharply from the 
sediments of the valley, but their direction changes here to more nearly north. North of 
Cherokee the principal ridge follows the east side of West Branch up toward Magalia, rising to 
a height of a thousand feet above the gently sloping tuff plateau on the west side of that stream. 
The same conditions, more or lesa pronounced, continue northward to Inaldp and Chaparral, 
the latter situated in the Lassen Peak quadrangle. The bedrock ridge here rises to elevations 
of over 5,000 feet, and the Tuscan tuff spreads westward about 1,000 feet lower. North of 
this point the lavas of the Lassen Peak quadrangle cover everything, the contact hne between 
the bedrock and the lava fields turns eastward, and the conditions become comphcated by the 
appearance of late Tertiary or Quaternary faulting. This sharp slope was even more pro- 
nounced in Neocene time than at present. At Smartsville the Neocene Yuba River broke 
through the greenstone barrier, which rose a thousan<l feet above the stream. At Oroville, 
where the present river has cut through the ridge and expose<I the Neocene surface on the north 
side, the slope of this surface close to the valley is 1,000 feet in a httle more than 3 miles. 
Between Cherokee and Pentz the escarpment is very well marked, and the section from MagaUa 
to Sawmill Peak (PI. XV; fig. 7, p. 93) shows a rapid rise of 1,500 feet of the Neocene surface. 
West of Magalia, as shown by the exposures in Butte Creek, the slope is less steep, but the 
bedrock soon disappears underneath the lavas. 

In the area here described there existed no master stream hke the Neocene Yuba River, 
which debouched near Smartsville. Doubtless many smaller streams drained the area, but 
the Neocene headwaters of the Yuba included the upper reaches of the present Feather River. 
The range, north of the Yuba, was in Neocene time an elevated region with many ridges 
trending northwesterly and northerly. The great flows of andeaite tuff which followed down 
Yuba River to the Sacramento Valley failed to cover these rolling uplands and no connected 
areas of these volcanic flows are to be found below the western foot of the escarpment north 
of Cherokee. The Neocene gravels of these uplands were easily destroyed by later erosion. 
The present Table Mountain north of Oroville is the remnant of a flow which evidently originated 
in the foothills of the range. 

There was, as stated above, no Neocene river corresponding to the present Feather. One 
of the numerous smaller streams taking its place was that whose gravels have been mined so 
successfully at Cherokee, 10 miles north of Oroville. Neocene shore gravels appear along a 
north -northwestward-trending line from Cherokee to Mineral Sbde and Helltown, on Big Butte 
Creek. The northeastern part of the Chico quadrangle was drained by a very well defined 
channel deeply cut through the greenstone ridge. Its upstream course runs from the Mammoth 
shaft, 2 miles west of Magaha, to the Parry incline, 3 miles north of the same place, and thence 
up below heavy covering volcanic masses to the northeast comer of the quadrangle. (See 
PI. XIV.) 

West of this deep channel are a number of small but rich channels draining westward across 
the present canyon of Big Butt© Creek, north of Nimshew. 

The Neocene gravel deposits of the Chico quadrangle have been described as shore gravels 
by H. W. Turner,' but except for certain deposits near Helltown and Mineral Slide, on lower 
Big Butte Creek, such a view seems untenable. Everything indicates, on the contrary, a rough 
configuration of the Neocene surface and a steep slope from the highlands of the Bidwell Bar 
quadrangle and the eastern part of the Chico quadrangle to the lower country covered by the 
Tuscan tuff. Shore gravels may well exist under the covering lavas through the "Lassen 
Straits" of DQler, supposed to connect the Sacramento Valley with the Neocene lakes of the 
Great Basin. However, the most northerly exposure of the bedrock formation of Deer Creek, 
in the southwestern part of the Lassen Peak quadrangle, shows plainly that a deeply eroded 
stream bed existed here, partly filled with auriferous gravel.' 

lOp.dl., pp. 5«.M6. 

' DlUer, ). 8., Oeolag}' d[ tbe Lanen Peak dlstrlcli Elghlh Ana. Ft«pt. U. S. Omlogfcol Surrey, pt. 1, IBM, p. IIG. 
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VALUE OP THE GRAVELS. 

The bottom gravels of the Neocene channels are usually rich, values of S3 to $6 a cubic 
yard being common. Most of the operations are, however, conducted on a small scale, for the 
channels are mostly narrow and the bedrock uneven. The drift and hydraulic mines of the 
Chico quadrangle varj' considerably in production from j'ear to year. There are ordinarily 
from 15 to 25 operators, and the total yearly output ranges from $100,000 to $200,000, the 
latter figure being nearly reached in 1901. The largest individual production during that 
year was $52,000. In 1908 the production of the same class of mines was reduced to about 
$26,500, only about $14,000 being reported from drift mines. Braidea there is an output of 
gold from "surface mines," mainly Quaternary, which in 1908 yielded $56,000. In 1909 about 
the same production was recorded. 

TABLE MOUNTAIN AND OROVILLE. 

Table Mountain, north of Oroville, is of especial interest owing to the presence of gravels 
of many different ages. The geologic history is briefly as follows, beginning with the oldest 
deposits: (1) Deposition of Chico formation (Upper Cretaceous); (2) epoch of erosion; (3) 

accumulation of lowest gold-bearing gravels 
(Elocenel); (4) deposition of lone formation, 
underljing Table Mountain; (5) eruption of 
basalt of Table Mountain; (6) formation of 
high volcanic gravels of Table Mountain ; 
(7) epoch of erosion; (8) deposition of tuff 
and lower gravels (late Pliocene) of Oroville; 
(9) epoch of eroaion; (10) deposition of bench 
graveb of Oroville (Quaternary); (11) epoch of 
erosion; (12) deposition of present stream 
gravels. (See PI. XV.) 

There is only one small exposure of the 
Chico formation in Dry Creek, a mile south of 
Pentz's ranch, at the northern base of Table 
Mountain, at an elevation of 300 feet, and the 
Cretaceous sandstones are here covered by 
beds containing shells of Corbieula,^ a fresh or 
brackish water mollusk. The fossUiferous beds 
are in turn covered by the thick white clays 
and shales of the lone formation, A few miles 
north of Pentz, in Big Butte Creek, the Cliico attains an elevation of 1,000 feet, but south of 
Table Mountain the lone formation rests directly on the bedrock. 

The well-known dierokee hydraulic mine (PI. IV, p. 24) is situated at the north fend of 
Table Mountain ami ha.s been described briefly by J. S. Diller ' and in several of the reports of 
the State mineralogist.' The bedrock of the channel mined is exposed for about 4,400 feet, 
and in this distance the descent is 250 feet in a west-southwest direction. The form is that of a 
fiat trough, the bedrock rising on the south side 150 feet and on the north side 200 feet and 
being laid bare throughout. Many millions of cubic yards of gravel have been removed. The 
bottom of the channel is on the whole flat and 700 feet wide. The bedrock ia very irregular 
in detail and covere<I by large greenstone bowlders. The elevation at the upper or east end is 
about 1,250 feet; at the lower end, at the hydraulic bank, about 1,000 feet. This channel 
is not the bed of a main river but rather that of a broad and steep gulch. 

The succession of beds is shown in the accompanying dia^am (fig. 4). The following is 
the section, beginning from the bedrock: 
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{a) Hard cemented gT^eaetone gntvel, 5 to 10 feet thick, part angular, very poor in gold. Some quftrtz cobbles. 
No Bold on bedrock. 

(6) Local amaH atreakB of black clay with wood and bark, covered in places by (c) small blocks of basaltic lava, 
probably a local intrusion. 

{d) Partly cement«d, very coarse, fresh blue gravel, 20 to 30 feet thick, with large blocks of greenstone, partly 
rounded. Spaces between filled with a little sand and well-washed quartz and greenstone. Surface almoet level. 
This gravel is rich in gold, but most of it is concentrated on the surface of a. Contains seveial dollars' worth to th« 
cubic yard. (The thickness shown in figure 4 tot this layer is too small.) 

(e) Few feet of rotten bowlders, simply the decomposed gravela of if, acting as bedrock for stream depositing fine 
gravel. 

(/) White sand and quartzoae gravel, 50 feet thick, mostly very fine, some a little coarser, cobbles on bedrock of e. 
Lower port yields 25 cents to the cubic yard in fine gold. P^uviatile stratification very distinct. 

ig) Yellowish white sandy clay, 200 feet thick, nearly without structure; in places with horizontal beds. 

(h) Massive basalt, 50 to 75 feet thick. 

There are thua two surfaces of false bedrock upon which the gold haa been concentrated. 
The contrast between the blue pay gravel 30 feet deep, with its heavy bowlders, and the fine 
sediments above is most remarkable. Much of the gold in the lower gravel is coarse, some 
pieces being worth $2 or $3; there is also much fine gold. The fineness of the gold where well 
cleaned is 945. Coarse flat pieces, well hammered, some of them with quartz adherent, are 
common. Diamonds, platinum, and iridosmium have been found. 

At the present bank the channel appears to turn southward, and its downward course is in 
doubt. The gravels at Morris Ravine are of a different character. The upper continuation of 
this channel is likewise in doubt. It is believed that its source was somewhere near Yankee - 
Hill, where there are rich pocket mines, but there are many such depoaita in the immediate 
vicinity, especially near Oregon City, which could supply the gold for concentration in the 
Cherokee channel. There is no indication of faults along the exposed bedrock. 

Toward the west no great amount of workable hydraulic ground appears to remain, for 
the lava cap becomes too heavy. In the upper part of Sawmill Ravine much material remains, 
but it consists mainly of the soft white gravel poor in gold. A pressure of 350 feet supplies two 
giants, each using 750 to 1,000 miner's inches of water. The flume is 3,000 feet long, with a 
grade of 3.46 per cent. Extensive bank blasting is practiced by means of drifts run into the 
blue gravel. Ten drifts, 35 feet long, 10 to 15 feet apart, are chained with 300 pounds of black 
powder each and shot simultaneously by electricity. From January 1 to August 1, 1901, 
260,000 cubic yards of gravel was moved. 

For many years the yield of the Cherokee mine was very heavy, gradually declining from 
$406,900 in 1875 to $219,500 in 1878. Work ceased in 1889, but was taken up t^ain in 1900, 
after a taiUogs dam had been provided for in Dry Creek, A moderate production haa been ■ 
kept up since that time. The total yield is reported to be 113,000,000, 

As shown by the map (PI. XV), the prominent greenstone escarpment through which the 
Cherokee channel breaks continues northward into the high bedrock ridge east of West Branch. 
At Pentz'a ranch, 3 miles north of Cherokee, at the foot of this escarpment, are several small 
hydrauhc mines, situated at elevations of 600 to 700 feet, or over 300 feet lower than the Cherokee 
channel. Their gravels are evidently of more recent age than those of the Cherokee. A mile east 
of Pentz is the Vinton mine. One of the banks lies at the foot of the sharply rising greenstone 
ridge and shows 8 or 10 feet of subaugular greenstone gravel covered by 20 to 30 feet of sandy 
clay, with streaks of fine gravel. The westerly pit shows, on a somewhat uneven bedrock of 
clay slate, 1 or 2 feet of quartz gravel, covered by 20 feet of black, coaly shale, which in turn 
is unconformably overlain by yellowish sandy clay. 

Turner ' describes the Welch hydraulic mine, IJ mfles north of Pentz. The mine is plainly 
to be seen from Pentz and lies at the south point of a spur of the table of tuff that continues 
thence northward to Magaha and beyond. Resting on slates of Paleozoic age is a layer of coarse, 
angular gravel of local origin, composed chiefly of the older igneous and metamorphic rocks. 
Tliis is from 10 to 15 feet tliick and presumably contained most of the gold. It is overlain by 
about 70 feet of fine black sediment. All of this material appears to have been washed by the 
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hydraulic method. The next layer is made up of rusty sediments about 10 feet thick; it con- 
tains waterwom pebbles of quartz and siliceous metaraorphic rocks and is especially remarkable 
as containing abundant fragments of the black fine-grained basalt of Oroville Table Mountain, 
which is only 2 miles distant. These fragments, many of which are from 3 to 6 inches in major 
diameter, are not noticeably waterwom. This layer appears to give evidence that Table Moun- 
tain was undei^ing erosion at the time the layer was being formed. Overlying it is about 50 
feet of soft, light-colored, very fine grained sediments or tuff. A microscopic examination 
shows the brown friable mateiial to be a true tuff of andesitic origin, made up of microUtic 
fragments and of broken crystals of plagioclose (in part labradorite), augite, hypersthene, and 
brown hornblende, all of which are abundantly represented. Overlying this fine sediment is a 
harder 4-foot layer of basaltic tuff. From this layer to the top of the table, a vertical distance 
of about 150 feet, all is tuff, with more or less gravel and angular fr^ments of lava, much of 
which is basaltic. One layer about 10 feet thick in this mass of tuff is composed of well-rounded 
lava pebbles, and the top is a heavy bed of dark breccia. The succession made out above may 
be tabulated as follows: 

Section at Wekh'i h/draulic gravel mine, i) milet Tiorth of Paitz. 

TteL 

Tuff, conglomerate, and breccia ; largely basaltic 160 

Very fine tuS of andedtic detritus 60 

Sand, quartz pebbles, fragments of the older basalt 10 

Sand and gravel 70 

Angular gravel 10 

Baae. Paleozoic slates dipping at a high angle. 

290 

It is evident that in this region the lone formation overlapped a very uneven surface, but 
no indications of faults have been observed. The andesite tuff is clearly younger than the basalt 
of Table Mountain, and a certain amount of the lone formation and basalt was eroded before the 
volcanic mud stream came down. This epoch of erosion has left deposits of stream gravels, heavy 
bodies of well-washed basalt cobbles (PI. XVI, A). The gravels of such intermediate channels 
have been mined near Cherokee, at Sugar Loaf, where they were rich in coarse gold. On the 
western slope of Table Mountain, at Autzmann's ranch, at an elevation of 500 feet, two tunnels, 
each 200 feet long, have been driven in such gravels, which rest on clays of the lone formation 
and contain fragments of bones. 

Along the east front of Table Mountain the basalt generally rests on bedrock at an eleva- 
tion of about 1,000 feet. A sharp Neocene slope of 500 feet in a mile carries the bedrock down 
from Monte de Oro to Morris and Chambers ravines, where several hydraulic and drift mines 
are located on bodies of gravel once overlain by the basalt of Table Mountain. 

The elevation of the bedrock at the diggings above the road house on the point of South 
Table Mountain is 760 feet. On this point an area of about 900 by 150 feet along the rim has 
been washed. The rim rises 50 feet on each side, forming a distinct shallow trough. The 
bedrock is greenstone. The bank is 100 feet high, showing 50 feet of white sand with extremely 
well-washed pebbles, mainly of quartz. The sand shows fine fluviatile stratification. This 
is covered by 50 feet of yellowish clay in horizontal beds and this in turn by basalt. From 
this point the bedrock remains near an elevation of 620 feet nearly to the Yuba mine, where it 
sharply drops to 580 feet. Here there is a considerable hydraulic pit, showing a bank of fine 
quartz sand with pebbles, underlain by yellowish material containing many pebbles of diabase. 
This streak is said to contain good drifting pay. Just below this pit, at an elevation of 565 
feet, the Yuba tunnel extends a few hundred feet in a westerly direction. A slight incline 
carries it down to bedrock 20 feet below the portal; at this point the bedrock still pitches into 
the hill. The breasts of pay gravel show 5 to 6 feet of fine clayey, partly cemented material 
with many imperfectly washed pebbles of quartz and diabase and much fossil wood. Some 
pieces up to $2 in value have been found, but most of the gold is much finer. Above is a stratum 
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CHANNEL WITH BASALTIC GRAVEL CUT IN CLAY AND SAND OF THE 
lONE FORMATION, MORRIS RAVINE, OROVILLE TABLE MOUNTAIN. 
Photograph by Waldemar Lindgren. See page 88. 
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Lindgren. See page 91. 
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of clayey sediments. This gravel, of which a considerable amount has been worked, is said to 
contain J4 to the cubic yard. 

A short distance north of the Yuba mine, on the road toward the Ooodall & Perkins mine, 
the Old Glory shaft is sunk 160 feet deep to the greenstone bedrock, which lies at an elevation 
of about 510 feet and slopes gently west. Coarse, partly angular greenstone gravel was found, 
apparently containing little gold. The shaft is dry. 

A large hydrauUc cut has been made at the Goodall & Perkins mine in the clays and 
fine gravels of the lone formation, showing a lowest bedrock elevation of about 560 feet. An 
incline sunk on the rim between tlie Old Glory shaft and the Goodall & Perkins mine is said 
to have found bedrock 100 feet lower than in the Old Glory. 

The hydraulic diggings in Morris Ravine were unsuccessfully worked on account of a 
slide on a clay seam which brought the whole lava bluff above down as fast as it could be 
hydraulicked off below. Then drifting operations were begun, closing in 1897. The main two 
tunnels were run at an elevation of about 600 feet, both in a northerly and northeasterly 
direction, the westerly tunnel being at a somewhat higher elevation and crossing the easterly 
tunnel. The lower tunnel is 1,700 feet long. Fay was found in the hill in shape of a channel, 
sloping steeply westward, of pretty coarse blue (greenstone) gravel lying in quartz gravel 
as if a gully had been cut in the previously deposited fine quartz gravel. The eastern part 
of the block, 600 feet long and 100 feet wide, was 120 feet higher than the western part. 
Coarse gold was found, some pieces having a value up to $133. About 12,000 cubic yards 
was mined, containing according to reports from $4 to S9 a yard. The pitching bedrock, 
accompanied by an infiux of water, presumably stopped the operations. 

No bedrock has been found east of these exposures. Heavy masses of clay, with fossl 
wood, prevail in the south branch of Chambers Ravine, 

There seems to be no lai^, well-defined channel in Morris Ravine, but an even, rather 
sharp westward slope, which contained several gullies in which coarser and finer gravel accumu- 
lated. They certainly do not represent the continuation of the Cherokee channel. 

Some leaf impressions have been found in the lone formation at the Cherokee mine, but 
their examination did not lead to definite conclusions. Leaves of Juglans califomica Lesquereux 
were identified by Knowlton from clays in Morris Ravine.' 

OROTILIiE DREDOINO OROUND. 

The Oroville dredpng ground (see PI. XV, p. 86) is considered to comprise about 7,000 acres 
of the present flood plain of Feather River, or a few feet above it, beginning a few hundred 
yards below town and continuing down for about 5 miles, where tlie ground gradually geta 
poorer, and thus more difficult for the dredgers to handle. The width varies from less than a 
mile to about 2 miles. The average depth of gravel is 25 or 30 feet, increasing to 40 feet lower 
down on the river. The gravel rests on a false bedrock consisting of a compact volcanic tuff 
containing no lai^ lava pebbles or^ragments. The sidehills as a rule rise rather abruptly^ 50 to 
70 feet above the flood plain, and consist of probably the same tuff covered with heavy Quater- 
nary gravels on top, spreading in sloping plateaus. On slopes this gravel has in places been 
concentrated and shows evidence of old shallow diggings. Near Oroville and also lower down 
old Chinese workings are plentiful in the dredging ground, in part worked in open pits by Chinese 
pump, in part by drifting. Much of the richest ground is tlius already exploited. 

The deposits consist of heavy gravels, many cobbles being over 6 inches in diameter; even at 
a distance of 5 miles below Oroville, 6 to 8 inch cobbles arc plentiful. At that place one diabase 
bowlder 2 or 3 feet in diameter was noted. Gravel and sand alternate; sand, coarse gravel, 
or fine gravel may rest on the bedrock. Most of the gold is in coarse gravel; here and there 
some is contained in sand. The gold is fine, and some of it may be called flour gold. The 
tenor ranges from 12 to 20 cents to tJie cubic yard. 

'Tuniec, U. W., FunbaroouLrlbudoaa U> Uie geology a[ lb« SIvrn Nevada: Seveal«ealh Aim. lUpt. U. S. Oeol. Sutvay, pi. l, lSBfi,p.M6. 
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The dredging industry at Oroville has developed rapidly in recent years. In 1901 only 
11 dredging machines w^re at work. In 1905 the product of 15 companies, with about 35 
dredges, was $2,262,000. In 1909 13 companies with 26 dredges reported a product $2,743,000. 

The bedrock at the Oroville dred^ng ground is a tu£F that is pretty compact, though soft 
enough to be cut by dredge buckets. It contains small white pumicelike fragments, consisting 
of volcanic glass; in places, however, the fragments are very small and the tuff loolra more like 
a compact clay. This tuff is exposed all along by dredging 20 to 40 feet below the surface; 
it also shows in the steep south bank above the tailmgs level 3 miles below Oroville, where 
it is capped by gravel, and on the road to Bidwell Bar 2 to 3 miles east of Oroville. On the 
Wyandotte road it outcrops in the low foothills below the gravel up to elevations of about 
400 feet. It appears also one-fourth mile below Oroville bridge, on the north side of the river, 
below a 30 to 40 foot bench of Quaternary gravel. The contact of this Quaternary river 
gravel and the greenstone bedrock slopes gently westward, and the contact between greenstone 
and tuff seems to dip more steeply to the west. 

This series of tuffs, sands, and clays, a^ shown on Plate XY, extends south of Feather River 
for several miles; probably it underlies the Quaternary gravels of the whole foothill region 
between the Feather and the Yuba, and it is reported to underlie the gravels at the Yuba River 
dredging ground. Its thickness is unknown but probably increases rapidly westward. Below 
OroTille bore holes 80 feet deep have been sunk in it without finding any different material. 
Its correlation is somewhat difficult. It might be considered the exact equivalent of the lone 
formation, but the fact that no tuffs have been found in the lone formation at Table Mountain 
is against that correlation. The origin of its volcanic constituent is probably not the slope of 
the Sierra Nevada. It is more likely that ash showers from the neighboring volcano of the 
Marysville Buttes contributed to its formation and that it was deposited on the bedrock at 
the close of the Neocene, before the canyon of Feather River had been cut but after an active 
epoch of erosion of the older lone formation. The bedrock relations at Oroville indicate pretty 
clearly that this series was deposited on tlie even Miocene slope corresijonding to that of the 
lone formation on tlie north side of tlie river, before the modem canyon had been excavated. 




FiaoBK S.— Diagrammatic BecUoD across Featticr River below OroTlUe. a, Bedrock; A, lone focmaijon: e, tnBs at Oi 



The Quaternary river gravels rest at Oroville on these beds in several fairly well defined 
benches. (See fig. 5.) At Oroville there is a comparatively narrow, lowest bench 20 feet 
thick. The bedrock is 30 feet above the river, at an elevation of 160 feet above the sea. Above 
this there are two rolling benches which have an elevation of 340 to 430 feet, the latter being 
the maximum elevation of the Quaternary gravels on the Bangor road. 

MAGALJA AND BIG BUTTE CREEK. 

GEHSBAL DESCStPTION OP THE OBAVELB. 

Northward from Clierokee tlie normal andesite tuffs of the Sierra Nevada rest on the slates 
and greenstones near the West Branch at the foot of the first bedrock ridge of the Sierra. 
Neocene gravels reappear in Big Butte Creek about 12 miles from the north end of Table 
Mountain. The canyons of Big Butte and Little Butte creeks are here incised from 1,000 to 
1,500 feet below the sloping tuff plateau. At Mineral Slide and Helltown rather heavy gravels 
rest in broad depressions partly on slate, partly on the eroded surface of Cliico sandstones 
(Upper Cretaceous). They have generally been described as shore graveb bj- Turner and 
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others, but it ia rather doubtful whether this term should be taken Uterally. More probably 
they are river gravels from the broadened channels near the old sliore line. 

At the Mineral Slide • or MagaUa Consolidated mine the tuffs are about 600 feet thick, and 
the contact between them and the bedrock (slate or Chico formation) Ues at an elevation of 
about 1,500 feet on the north, sinking to 1,000 feet on the west side. Several tunnels have 
been run in and good pay was found on the rim, hut the main depression opened by the big 
tunnel 1,300 feet long contains low-grade gravels of large extent and up to 10 feet thick, gold 
being scattered throughout the thickness. To the northeast of Mineral Shde, east of the Ethel 
tunnel, are several smaller channels which run southward toward Mineral Slide. 

tn the Eureka tunnel,' which is about a mile northeast of Mineral Slide, at an elevation of 
about 1,300 feet, a pay channel on slate bedrock was worked for about 2,600 feet a little east 
of north. The gravel is said to be subangular, the width of the channel 15 to 40 feet, and the 
thickness of gravel below the lava roof 2 to 3 feet. The gold is coarse. From 1SS4 to 1888 
$30,000 had been produced. Of late years no work is reported. 

Great masses of gravel occur near Centerville on Big Butte Creek. These bodies, of which 
those of Mineral Slide form an easterly extension, were accumulated at the lower end of the 
Magaha channel, which came down from the northeast comer of the Chico quadrangle by way 
of the Parry incline. Excellent exposures of these great bodies of gravel are shown on the 
east side of Big Butte Creek, on the road from Nimshew to Centerville. The slate bedrock 
elopes graduallysouthward from Nimshew to a point opposite Helltown, where it has an elevation 
of 1,500 feet. It then rapidly drops to 1,000 feet, and along the slopes great masses of well- 
washed gravel are seen, mostly of granite and metamorphic rocks and in places over 100 feet 
thick; they are covered by andesitic tuffs (PI. XVI, B, p. 88). Near the same place the Upper 
Cretaceous sandstone (Chico formation) appears in horizontal strata, intercalated between the 
gravels and the bedrock of Paleozoic slates. The contact of the slates and the Chico formation 
dips rather steeply toward the south and the last outcrops of the slates are seen about 2 miles 
above Centerville in Big Butte Creek. This gravel-filled depression doubtless continues valley- 
ward toward the city of Chico, but ita exact course has not been traced. The Neocene gravels 
rest on fairly level Chico beds and at Centerville he at an elevation of 950 feet, about 400 feet 
above the creek bottom on both sides of Big Butte Creek. There are several small hydrauhc 
cuts near Centerville, but no work is carried on at present. The gravel is reported to be of 
low grade, though good pay was found in places along the rim. In some of these so-called 
shore gravels basalt pebbles were found, but they probably are confined to an upper stratum 
directly underlying the andesitic tuff, which is here 600 to 700 feet thick. Turner ' makes the 
interesting statement that the lower part of the Chico formation contains gravels which carry 
gold, though they are of too low grade to be worked. 

On the road from Magalia to Oroville, by way of Paradise and Clear Creek, no Chico sand- 
stones, Neocene auriferous gravels, nor lone clays are seen. The tuff continues almost to the 
level of the valley, alternating in places with clay beds and volcanic gravels. All these relations 
strengthen the conclusion that the lone formation had suffered much erosion between the 
eruption of the Table Mountain basalt and that of the andesitic tuffs. The lava of Table 
Mountain probably issued from one or more local vents, while the enormous masses of tuff 
covering a laige part of the Cliico quadrangle found their way down the slope as mud streams 
from the volcanoes in Lassen County. As suggested by Turner, the andesitic tuffs of this 
quadrangle (equivalent to the Tuscan tuff of Diiler) may be of somewhat later age than those 
■ found on the slope of the Sierra farther south. 

If the figures given above are correct, there is a fall of about 330 feet in 4 miles between 
the Parry incHne and the Ethel tunnel, making a grade of 82 feet to the mile. The grade 
between the gravels at Centerville and the Ethel tunnel would be about 100 feet to the mile. 



' Turnsr, H. W., Further contrtbutlona'to the gwlogy of the SlCTTft NfvadB: Sevmlwnth Ann. Kept. V. B. Owl. Survey, pt. 1, 1896, p. MJ 
Twelfth Ann, Kept. Callfomla State MlnemloTlsl, p. 80. 
■ Tenth B?pC. Calllonila State Mln^mlojln, p. m. 
> Turner, H. IV,, Further conlrlbutloos to the geology ol the Sleira Nevada: 3ey«Dt«nth Ann. Kept. U. 9. Oeol, Survey, pt. 1, 1896, p. H7. 
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THX UAQALIA CHANKEI.. 

The first definite location of the Magalia channel northeast of the "shore gravels" at 
Centerville ia on Middle Butte Creek 1} miles west of Magalia, where it is crossed by a belt of 
tuff about 3,000 feet in width. In tliis vicinity the Mammoth shaft was sunk to a depth of 
100 feet, and the £thel tunnel was driven at an elevation of about 1,300 feet on the west side 
of Middle Butte Creek, but no satisfactory results were reported. Possibly the tunnel reached 
the channel at the point where it began to spread out. 

The continuation of the channel is easily traced northwestward, Magalia being situated on 
the high southeastern rim, and it crosses Little West Branch 3 miles north-nortJieast of Magalia. 
In this canyon the tuff belt is about 4,000 feet wide and the rims rise sharply on each side. 
The Parry inchne (fig. 6) is situated near the bed of the creek not far from its junction with 
West Branch, at an elevation of about 1,860 feet. The incline is sunk toward the west at an 
angle of about 22° from the horizontal, partly in bedrock, partly in tuff, and is 700 feet long, 
reaching a vertical depth of 260 feet, which makes the elevation of the supposed bedrock of 
the channel 1,630 feet. A drift 500 feet long was run, from which several raises 30 to 60 feet 
high showed that the channel was filled with coarse sand and large bowlders, with little pay 
gravel on the bedrock. The quantity of water pumped was naturally heavy and is given as 
26 or 28 miner's inches. Below this point the Magalia channel continued in a narrow, canyon- 
like valley, widening to a more open one at Centerville. Although it traverses auriferous 
territory throughout, the results at the two places where it has been opened show that reliance 
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FiouRi 0.— Section Ihrough Parry Incline 



from W(aC Bnmrb (a Big BulU Ci»k. 



can not be placed on its paying character. However, it shoidd contain pay gravel, at least 
from tlie Parry mine downward toward the old Mammoth shaft. (See PI, XIV, p, 84.) 

The northward extension of the Magalia channel lies underneath the lavas on the west aide 
of the West Branch. Its position is clearly indicated a^ain where the Kimshew bridge crosses 
the West Branch' in the northeast comer of the quadrangle; the stream here flows over volcanic 
tuff for more than a mile at an elevation of about 3,200 feet, and the depth of the deepest channel 
covered by the tuff is unknown. East and west of this old canyon the bedrock rises sharply 
and abruptly almost 1,500 feet. The headwaters of this Neocene stream must lie in the south- 
em part of the Lassen Peak quadrangle, and it crosses the northwest comer of the Bidwell Bar 
quadrangle. 



The Perechbaker or Lucretia mine,' also called the Magalia mine, is one of the heat-known 
drift mines in tliis part of Butte County. It is worked on a small tributary to the main MagaUa 
channel, but has proved very rich in unusually coarse gold, which in places almost covered its 
bedrock. The total production is over $1,000,000. The mine is situated on Little Butte Creek 
2 miles north of Magaha, at an elevation of about 2,500 feet. The first discovery was on the 
west bank of the creek; this was the old Perachbaker channel, which, as shown by figure 7, was 
followed down to the junction with a larger channel which above this junction seems to spht, 
one of the branches possibly connecting with the Princess channel, 2 miles farther north. The 
main branch may be called the Little MagaUa channel. The Perschbaker channel is a narrow 
and steep tributary, with a Uttle angular wash and very coarse gold. Its grade is 282 feet in a 
total mined distance of 3,500 feet, in which it gradually decreased from 8 per cent to 3 per cent, 

' Turner, U. W., op. ctt.. p. HO. ■ Oassaway, A. D., Ttis Uagalla drlfc mine: Mln. and 3cl. Press, Apr. S, l§ra, pp. 372, 100. 
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The Little Magalia channel, mined for a distance of nearly a mile, falls 186 feet in that distance. 
The Tn j r u in g was done from a perpendicular shaft sunk 512 feet to bedrock, through "ash, lava, ' 
basaltic sand, and volcanic gravel." The 
flow of water was heavy, the maximum being 
625 gallons a minute. At a depth of 452 
feet the shaft encountered metamorphic 
gravel, which continued for 50 feet to bed- 
rock. The wash in the Little Magalia chan- 
Qel is 50 to 60 feet wide, the pay gravel 
being 6 feet high from bedrock. The bed- 
rock is slate, alternating with serpentine; 
one streak of limestone was crossed. Two 
faults were met, with sharp southern up- 
throws of 5 and 34 feet. The mine was 
idle in 1901. 

The Princess (Aurora) mine' is located 
a mile north-northeast of the Magalia mine 
and is supposed to be working on an ex- 
tension of the same channel. The inclined 
shaft is 330 feet deep, at an angle of 32°. 
The channel is said to be 70 feet wide and 
to contain 3 feet of blue gravel with large 
cohbles and bowlders and coarse gold on 
serpentine bedrock. 

EAST SLOPE OF BIO BTTTTE CBBSE. 

A number of small steep channels have been found underneath the tuff cap along the east 
side of Big Butte Creek. (See PI. XIV, p. 84.) One of them, northwest of Ximshew, called the 
Black I^eg, was followed in a north of east direction for 1,200 feet. Another, the Emma, was 
followed for 1,670 feet from its outlet at Federal Point, a short distance southwest of Nim- 
shew. The tunnel being long and crooked, a new 1,000-foot tunnel was driven in due west of 
Nimshew, at heavy sluice grade, the sluice being employed first to carry out the broken rock 
and later to wash the gravel. The gravel deposit is from 10 to 100 feet wide and from 1 to 3 
feet thick and the pebbles are subangular and medium coarse. At many places andesitic tuff 
lies immediately on the bedrock. The grade of this channel for the distance worked is about 
86 feet. The bedrock in the new workings is alternating slate and amphiboUte, with one 
streak of limestone. Outside of the channel the bedrock seems to be covered by an old soil 
1 or 2 feet in thickness. One tree trunk 10 inches in diameter was found standing upright in 
the tuff. 

The Oro Fino mine is situated a few miles farther north, in Indian Springs Ravine, near 
Hupps Mill. Here a westward-trending channel has been followed up underneath the lava for 
about 2,700 feet. The gravel has a greatest width of 60 feet and is 4 feet deep, but in places 
the tuff closes down on the bedrock. The gold is very coarse. Underground hydrauUckdng b 
employed, as at Snow's mine in the Bidwell Bar quadrangle. A quarter of a mile farther north 
is the Indian Springs tunnel, which has followed a similar channel upstream in a northeasterly 
direction for 4,000 feet. This channel finally split in two, one branch trending toward Toadtown 
and the other going more to the north in the direction of the Pete Wood tunnel, owned by the 
Golden Gate Limited Co. 

WEST SIDE OF BIO BUTTE CHEEK. 

Other small drift mines are located on the west side of Big Butte Creek, at Berdan and other 
places; also on the West Fork of Big Butte Creek, 6 miles northwest of Lovelock. They were 
not visited. 
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CHAPTER 6. THE BKIWELL BAR QUADRANGLE. 
GENERAL GEOLOGY. 

The Bidwell Bar quadrangle comprises the larger part of the miiin and most northerly 
block of the Sierra Nevada, which rises rapidly from the Sacramento \'al]ey to elevations of 
over 7,000 feet near Spanish Peak. It has been deeply dissected by Feather River, some branches 
of which form magnificent canyons up to 3,000 feet in depth. The most striking features of 
the "Bedrock series" are several extensive areas of granitic rocks intrusive into greenstone, 
serpentine, and into less prominent belts of clay slates, which compose most of the Calaveras 
formation (Carboniferous). 

Compared with adjacent quadrangles of which the geology is mapped, the Bidweil Bar 
quadrangle contains relatively small areas of the Neocene volcanic flows which were poured out 
over the old Neocene surface, and now, after Quaternary erosion, rest upon the ridge sunmiits. 
In the northwest comer of the quadrangle are basalts, probably of about the same age as the 
general andesitic flows of the Sierra Nevada slopes. Along the Moorevitle and parallel ridges 
in the southeastern part are basalt flows which antedate the andesite. Along the eastern 
margin, from Spanish Peak to Brandy City, are andesitic tuff-breccias in part resting upon 
the early basalt. 

THE NEOCENE SURFACE. 

In the absence of a general lava cover, the exact form of the Neocene surface is not every- 
where easily, traceable, although the more or less level ridge summits unmistakably indicate 
the moderate Neocene relief of the lifted block. According to observations in the country 
farther south, the prevalent granitic areas Indicate that the Neocene surface was probably one 
of low relief. The Neocene surface appears to have formed undulating hills sloping southwest- 
ward, in which the streams had worn down valleys which were rarely more than a few hundred 
feet in depth. Northerly branches of the great Neocene Yuba River drained the southeastern 
part of the quadrangle; one of its headwaters probably came down from Canune] Peak by Davis 
Point, American House, Union Hill, Council Hill, and Brandy City, while a more westerly 
branch seems to have crossed the Mooreville Ridge from Ludlam to Dobsons, and thence, perhaps 
by way of Clipper Mill to Pittsbui^ Hill, found its way down, following the present canyon of 
the North Yuba. 

Another channel, unquestionably flowing south, found its way from Gravel Range, in the 
Lassen Peak quadrangle, under Table Mountain to Snow's mine, its course south of that point 
being problematical. 

In the northeast corner of the Bidweil Bar quadrangle the dislocations preclude satisfactory 
conclusions as to the direction of the channels. 

DISLOCATIONS. 

Faults were noted at Snow's mine, in the northwest comer of the quadrangle, trending 
northeast. None have been noted in the southeastern part, except two small ones ohserve<l 
bj- Goodyear at Brandy City.' Tumer indicates a probable fault following Dogwood Creek 
and Bear Creek near the middle of the east boundary, and its continuation appears to have 
been felt in the dislocations at Laporte, in the Downieville quadrangle, but probably the down- 
throw on the east side did not exceed a few hundred feet at any place. The greatest displace- 
ment is that along the eastern slope of Spanish Peak, causing the deep depression of Meadow 
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Valley, in the northeastern part of the Bidwell Bar quadrangle. The east side of the fault haa 
evidently dropped 2,000 or 3,000 feet, for Neocene andesite-cappod gravels rest on the very 
brink of Spanish Peak, while to the north of Meadow Valley thej are found at elevations of 
4,500 to 5,000 feet. Turner believes that the dislocation occurred just after the last andesite 
flows. Meadow Valley is thus a depressed area, and a lake was formed in it in early Pleistocene 
time. About the shores of the lake Pleistocene auriferous gravels accumulated,' and finally 
the lake found an outlet by way of Spanish Creek into the American Valley on the east. 

PRODUCTION. 

Most of the quartz veins in the quadrangle are short, and their pay shoots, with some excep- 
tions, are small and pockety.- The granite areas contain few veins of value, but the surrounding 
rocks are at many places fairly impregnated with gold-bearing veins and stringers. Forbes- 
town is the moat productive and permanent district, and its veins have fed both Feather Kiver 
to the north and the gravel of New York Flat on the south. The western and northern edges 
of the quadrangle contain abundant pockets and veinlets. The gold recovered from the Snow 
gravel mine, on granite, seems to have been derived largely from the slates about Gravel Range. 
The gravels in the vicinity of Spanish Peak and Meadow Valley have proved rich, but there 
are few quartz veins of great productiveness. Along the middle of the eastern boundary of 
the quadrangle the gravels seem to have been less productive. The most important gravel 
deposits are found in the southeast comer, in the baain of the Neocene Yuba River. The 
hydraulic mines at Brandy City and Indian Hill have proved very productive, although there 
are no prominent quartz veins in the vicinity. The gold seems to have been derived from 
stringera and veinlets in the rocks. The lai^e central .part of the quadrangle is almost barren 
of gravels. 

For the total production of the gravels of this quadrangle no exact figures are available.' 
The total yield from the Neocene gravels does not approach that of the quadrangles adjoining 
on the south, southeast, and east. The canyons of Feather River were extremely rich, having 
received a very large amount of the gold accumulated on the Neocene surface in addition to 
that produced by Quaternary erosion. At present the production from drift and hydraulic 
mines is not large. A small output is reported from the Brandy City mines. 

KIMSHEW TABLE MOUNTAIN. 

In the northwestern part of the Bidwell Bar quadrangle is situated Table Mountain, a promi- 
nent remnant of an old basalt fiow, whose summit reaches an elevation of 6,000 feet. It is at 
the head of Little Kimshew Creek, in Butte County, on the divide between West Branch and 
North Fork of Feather River. The creek mentioned was rich throughout, and was worked at 
Ramsey Bar in 1901. Snow's mine, which is currently credited with a production of $300,000, 
is situated at the southerly base of Table Mountain, but here a moraine almost entirely covers 
the Neocene gravels. The main branch of the stream probably comes down to Snow's mine 
under Table Mountain, with a southwesterly direction from the vicinity of Gravel Range and 
Lot's di^ngs, in the Lassen Peak quadrangle. A tributary from the Reese & Jones, Princess, 
and Butte King drift mines probably enters under the northwest edge of Table Mountain and 
should join the main stream underneath the summit. 

At Snow's mine the valley of the Neocene river is partly preserved. On the west side rises 
a granite ridge, partly covered by moraine debris, to a maximum elevation of 400 feet above 
the channel in a distance of half a mile. On the east also high bedrock rises 500 feet above the 
channel. The old valley waa thus about half a mile wide, so far as shown, and 500 feet deep. 
This channel was filled with gravel to a width of 100 to 200 feet and a thickness of 8 feet at 
most in the middle, thinning out toward the sides. 

The gravel is very well washed, siliceous pebbles being extremely smooth. It rests on some- 
what uneven soft granite bedrock, and contains some granitic sand. Practically all the pebbles, 
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which range up to 1 foot or rarely more in diameter but are mostly smaller, are of quartzite, Blate, 
greenstone, and some quartz. Above Ilea basalt or black clayey basaltic tuff, locally separated 
by a smooth surface from the underlying gravel. As noted above, almost the whole of the deposit 
is covered by a moraine — a heavy, in places partly cemented mass of coarse lava and granite 
bowlders. 

This channel is cut by faults, apparently running northeast and southwest, into blocks, which 
in a rough way show on the surface; in one cut there is even a suggestion that some of the fault- 
ing may be postglacial, but the exposure is scarcely conclusive. In general there seems to be 
a series of steep faults dropping the channel southward. 

The uppermost bench, the elevation of which is about 5,330 feet, was found on the east 
side by hydraulic work up a ravine (from Snow's old house) in ihe morainal mass. At the 
elevation mentioned the granite bedrock dropped off abruptly and on this rim was found rich 
channel gravel, which was sluiced undei^round for several hundred feet until a serious cave 
occurred. 

Lai^e's tunnel (elevation 5,340 feet) first cut through moraine to granite bedrock in 200 feet. 
Then a raise of 20 feet was made and in a short distance channel gravel was found below the 
moraine. The channel seemed intact and is covered in the usual way by basaltic tuff, partly 
also by basalt. Along one side of the channel is a sharply cut bench 4 feet high, not faulted. 
At a point farther north, several hundred feet from the entrance, Snow's northernmost breast 
was passed. At the end of the present drift, which runs northeast, is noted a sharp fault, 
vertical and striking northeast. The drop is on the northwest side, the black lava joining the 
gravel on that side. 

Below this upper level is another, at an elevation of 5,175 feet, opened from Snow's old 
camp by a bedrock tunnel.- It is said that several hundred feet of channel are breasted on 
this bench. 

Still lower is the fragment opened by the tunnel and incline from a point near Little Kim- 
shew Creek. The elevation of this working is 6,110 feet at the lowest point reached. A tunnel 
several hundred feet in length was run in granite northward. After breaking into the rim the 
bedrock was followed down for a vertical depth of 46 feet. There was a httle gravel on the lim, 
covered by basalt. Xear tlie bottom of the incline excellent pay was struck, but the extent 
of this streak was not ascertained on account of water. A tunnel was started in the moraine 
in the creek to tap this bench. The gold is worth SI8.25 an ounce. 

It 13 somewhat remarkable that this channel cut in the granite contains so little granitic 
sand. It is present only Ho some extent as a cement for the pebbles, but rarely in separate 
banks. This seems to indicate that the bednxsk was either hard or perhaps more likely cov- 
ered by thick vegetation. 

In contrast to this the flat modem valley at Ramsey Bar in Little Kimshew Creek, also 
in granite, shows a thickness of 6 to 8 feet of granitic sand. The pebbles of metamorphic rocks 
in the Neocene channel were unquestionably derived from the metamorphic areas north of 
Table Mountain, 

The Jones mine is about 3 miles north of Snow's diggings. In going up to it one ascends 
the basalt capping 200 feet above Snow's mine, follows a ditch on the west side of Table Moun- 
tain, and crosses the glacial basin of Crane Valley Creek, at the head of wliich the Jones mine 
is situated. 

On the west side of Table Mountain underneath the basalt there is a distinct depression, 
indicated by bedrock rising several hundred feet on the north and about 200 feet on the south. 
The actual channel is hidden by lava sliding from the bluff above and by morainal dfibrb. 
Some wash gravel is said to have been found at this point, which undoubtedly marks the inlet 
of a channel. 

The Jones mine is located at an elevation of 6,000 feet, in a depression between granite 
knobs rising to 6,300 feet on the southwest and 6,500 feet on the northeast, about a mile 
apart. Tills channel was not indicated by placers leading up to it, nor was any gold found 
close by the outlet. It was discovered simply from bedrock indications; a small shaft was 
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sunk where ^avel was supposed to be and within 25 to 40 feet struck the bottom of the channel 
with good pay. 

The channel is worked in a small way by the Jones Brothers. One tumiel is run in for 
1,200 feet, seemingly in part on the west rim. The bedrock rises somewhat and is a hard, 
uneven contact-metamorphosed slate. In one place the basalt closes down on bedrock and there 
seem to have been narrows or falb. Another tunnel only a few hundred feet long is located 
about 200 feet northeast of the first, at about the same elevation, and is the one which now is 
being worked. At thb place gravel was found almost at the grass roots. Tlie channel is 
from 75 to 100 feet wide, and the gravel, which is up to 5 feet thick, consists mostly of slate 
pebbles in subangular fragments, some of them 1 or 2 feet in diameter. Very little scnooth wash 
is visible. The gravel is well cemented and the gold is mostly coarse. 

Three-fourths of a mile to the north, in Last Chance Gulch, is another depression covered 
by Bracken & Doyle's claim, and closely adjoining is the tunnel of the Butte Princess Co. Near 
by is the Butte King mine, in which many years ago a rich channel descending steeply south- 
ward was mined by expensive methods. 

The Butte Princess tunnel is about 1,500 feet long, and in its first few hundred feet pene- 
trates the high slate rim. When the channel was reached the tunnel proved to be 15 feet too 
high. This channel baa partly cemented, subangular slate wash like that of the Jones mine. 
The gravel haa a width of 75 feet and is directly covered by lava; its thickness is at most 10 feet, 
thinning out on the rima. The bedrock is uneven and hard. The gold is coarse, flat, and in 
places rusty; many pieces of a value of about a dollar were found. At l,200feet from the mouth 
a tributary conies in, which is followed for several hundred feet north with rapidly rising bed- 
rock. At one place there is a sharp fault, rising 20 feet at an angle of 30°. Tliis face is cov- 
ered with gravel like the rest of the channel, and in the gravel is some smooth wash. 

A mile northeast of the Princess is the Westcott, which probably is on the same channel 
and soniewliat higher. 

Three miles a Uttle east of north of the Princess are Carr's diggings, separated from West^ 
cott's by a ravine. It is a mile north of Westcott's, at an elevation of about 6,200 feet, uid 
carries quartz wash, partly subangular. The gravel is 20 feet thick and covered by lava. The 
channel probably trends northwestward. 

The main channel which runs northeastward from Snow's and crosses Rock Creek probably 
reappears at Gravel Range and at the small diggings named Cash Entry, Lots, and Morris, 
wluch are situated at elevations of about 6,400 feet. A short distance north of this the eleva- 
tion of the lava contact falls to 6,000 feet and the great lava fields of Lassen Peak begin. 

From all the facta it appears that this channel system was situated near the summits of a 
moderately high range. The valleys of the watercourses were 300 to 500 feet and even more 
below the top of the ridges. The hUls were probably covered by thick vegetation, preventing 
any great accumulation of debris. The valleys were flat, U-shaped, or bowl-shaped and con- 
tained gravel only along narrow beds 76 to 100 feet wide. 

The covering basalt was evidently erupted shortly after the main andesitic flows. It is 
clear that it is much older than the basalt of Frattville, in the Lassen Peak quadrangle, the 
flows of which follow the present canyons. It is also certain that the channel wliich extends 
in an upstream direction northeastward from Snow's to the head of Rock Creek was the main 
' channel, having a fall of only 70 feet to the mile, while the Jones channel haa a grade of 200 
feet to the mile. 

Carr's diggings were probably on the northward alope of the Neocene divide. Thence down 
the distances and elevations along the principal channel are about as follows: 

Westcott, elevation 6,200 feet, distance 1 mile, grade 45 feet to the mile. 

Butte Queen, elevation 6,156 feet, distance thrae-fourths of a mile, grade 207 feet to (he mile. 
Jonea & Reeee, elevation 6,000 feet, distance IJ milea, ^rade 267 feet to the mile. 
We^t inlet. Table Mount^n, elevation 5,600 feet, distance 1^ milea, grade 173 feet to the mile. 
Snow's mine, elevation 5,340 feet. 
88337°— No. 73—11 7 
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On the other hand, the grade from Snow's to the head of Rock Creek is only about 70 feet 
to the mile. The grade is locally disturbed by faults, as clearly shown at the Snow mine, 
where the whole channel is sunk by step faults southward, and the possibility that the channel 
grade is increased by faults must not be overlooked. In all probabihty, however, there is 
little faulting above Snow's. 

In looking southward from Snow's the high and fairly level ridge southeast of North Fork of 
Feather River is a noticeable feature. Between this ridge and Snow's are a seiies of lower 
ridges, seemingly indicating a sunken area, near whose northern rim the mine is located. No 
quartz veins were noted in the granite area, while several prospects and large vedns occur in the 
^ate adjoining on the north ; probably most of the gold came from these slates. 

NEOCENE GRAVELS OF MEADOW VALLET. 

Owing to Neocene faulting it is not possible to trace satisfactorily any channel system in 
the vicinity of Meadow Valley and Spani^ Peak. On this peak Neocene gravels underhe ande- 
sdte at elevations of 6,400 to 7,000 feet, and it is possible that the stream which deposited them 
may have drained southward and formed the headwaters of the most westerly branch of the 
Neocene North Yuba, eventually connecting with Brandy City.' The extent of the gravels of 
Spanish Peak is not great. The deepest depression, which contains a little gravel, is covered 
by about 40 feet of pipe clay, from which good plant impressions, said to be of Miocene age, were 
coUected. The clay ia covered with the same thickness of gravels, in part containing andesite 
pebbles,' and these detrital beds are covered by the usual tuffaceous andesite breccia. 

To the northwest of Meadow Valley and about 2,000 feet lower are several smaller Neocene 
gravel patches, as shown in the Bidweli Bar foho.' 

Two mites northwest of Spanish Ranch, at an elevation of about 4,600 feet, is the hydraulic 
mine of Bean Hill, which, according to unpublished notes by Turner, contains quartz gravels of 
the oldest prevolcanic epoch. Two miles north of Spanisli Ranch, underneath a heavy capping of 
andesitic tu£F, is the Pine Leaf channel, which has been traced in a northwesterly direction for 
about a mile. This channel is 200 feet wide and its gravels, which are only 4 feet thick, are 
stated to contain about $1.60 in gold to the cubic yard. They are covered by sandy pipe clay, 
above which he masses of volcanic gravel. The channel has been worked at the Pine Leaf and 
iCniewel mines; the Kniewel tunnel, 1,100 feet long, is at an elevation of 4,900 feet and proved 
40 feet too high. 

QUATERNARY GRAVELS OP MEADOW VALLET. 

The downthrow of Meadow Valley, wliich is believed to have taken place at the close of 
Neocene time, created a lake, according to Turner, which finally overflowed and connected 
with the similar structural depression of American Valley to the east. Many gravel deposits 
that were formed in Quaternary time around the margin of this lake remain near Meadow 
Valley and farther east, on the north side of Spanish Creek, between Meadow Valley and Quincy. 
Turner* describes them as follows: 

The f^vel beds about He&dow Valley **'<■' underlie the vsUey and form terraces about it, some of which 
attain an altitude of more thaD 4,000 feet, the lowest part of the valley having an altitude of about 3,700 feet. Aa baa 
been before intimated, thia valley appeajs to have been formed by on^raphic cauaee, probably in early Pleistocene 
time. The gravel beds that form the terraces about it plainly show that it waa occupied for a long time bya body of 
water, and a ghuice at the topography ehowB that this lake must have drained easterly — that is, into the American 
Valley, itself an old lake bed, although apparently a shallow one. 

The Meadow Valley giavela have been mined very extensively by the hydraulic method at Gopher Hill, IJ milee 
east of Spanish Ranch. The banka now exposed show the character of the material finely. The exposure on the couth 
side of the flume shows a vertical bank about 150 feet high, in which are two layers of a light-buff color from I tab feet 
in thickness. The lower layer is perhaps from 40 to 60 feet above the bedrock and the upper layer 50 feet hirber. 
The same material is exposed in a bank oorth cf the flume, and a specimen was taken there. Microscopic e: 

' These gTBT«b are described by J. D. Wbltae; In " Aurilcnnu gravels." p. 216. ' 

> Turner, H. W., Bidweli B« folto INo. «l, Oeol. Alias U. S., U. S. fieol. Survey, 1898. 

■ Also desctlbed by Ooodynr In Whitney's " Auiifcrous gravels." p. 4T4. 

■ Further contrlbutlms W the geology of the Slam Nevada: Seventeenth Ann. Rept. U. B. Oeol. Survey, pt. 1, 1896, pp. 5 
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, shows thia to be compoeed of isotropic, translucent grains, often reddish by diecoloratioti, and doubly refracting grains 
and angular particles, some of which are probably quartz. The isotropic material is probably volcanic glass. * • • 
The presence of the glass particles shows that these layers may represent in part volcanic ashes, perhaps from the Lassest 
Peak volcanic vents. The material is very light and friable. 

The general color of the Gopher Hill gravel is reddish, a dark red near the surface. The pebbles are usually small, 
from 1 to 4 inches in diameter, and by far the greater number of them are flattened. Decompoeed lava pebbles were 
noted, but the pebbles are mostly composed of rocks of the pre-Tertiary formalions, quartzite, greenstone, and siliceous 
argillite bdng represented. Pebbles of white quartz occur, but are not abundant. There is a large amount of alt and 
sand, perhaps one-half of the entire material. Lying about over the area that had been washed by the hydraulic 
method were noted many well-worn pebbles about a foot in diameter, but there were very few of these to be seen in 
place in the banks. 

A large surface of the lower giavel beds at Grub Flat and vicinity has been mined over. Underlying the well- 
rounded gravel northwest of Grub Flat is some decomposed "cement" gravel, made up largely of small round red, 
brown, and white particles, between which there has been an opaque white secondary substance deposited in con- 
cenlHc layers. Under the microscope this is seen to be a distinct tuff, but decompoeed. It is made up of microlitic 
and glassy fragments in which the outlines of the feldspars are still to be seen. Some fragments contain fresh augite 
and hornblende grains, and there are also grains of serpentine present. Some of the particles are thoroughly rounded. 

Along Wapanse Creek some of the lake gravel is subangular. Three and a half miles east of Meadow Valley post 
office, on a branch of Slate Creek, at an altitude of over 4,000 feet above sea, is some gravel with angular blocks of the 
late doleritic basalt like that capping Clermont Hill. [Some of these gravels were formerly mined. The camp was 
probably the one called Hungarian Hill. — W, L.] Four miles southeast of Meadow Valley post office, on the ridge 
west of Deer Creek, is some Pleistocene gravel, reaching an altitude of 4,700 feet, and a gravel area weet of the South 
Fork of Rock Creek attains an altitude of 4,500 feet. There are also gravel beds that have been mined by the hydraulic 
method on the ridges east and weet of Whitlock Ravine. [These mines were known ae Badger Bill and Shores Hill. 
The gravels may represent portions of a depoeit formed at a former outlet of the Meadow Valley Pleistocene lake. — W. L.] 
These gtavelsare like thoeeat Gopher Hill. There is tittle doubt that all of these isolated gravel patches were originally 
connected with the lai^ Meadow Valley area of lake gravel, although some of them may have been formed by Pleisto- 
cene streams druning into the lake, and some of them may have attained their present altitude by displacement sub- 
sequent to the lake period. The rocky barrier between Meadow Valley and the American Valley has been cut through 
by Spanish Creek in late Pleistocene time, and thus the lake was drained. 

The production of placer gold for 1909 in the northeast comer of the quadrangle was dis- 
tributed about as follows: Belden, Jl,900; Bucks, J2,800; Meadow Valley, $2,100. 

SOUTHEASTERN PART OF THE BIDWELL BAR QUADRAJ^GLE. 

Little definite information is available regarding the Neocene gravels on Mooreville Ridge 
and on the parallel ridges to the north. They are not extensive, nor do they seem to have 
been very rich, and their comiection with known channel systems is very doubtful. Turner ' says : 

The Dodson gravel mine lies about 3} milea northweaterly from Stiawbeny Valley, at the south border of the 
basalt Sow that cape the Mooreville lUdge. The gravel is from 30 to 100 feet thick, and is largely coarse, but there ia 
fine material in places. The pebbles are of gianito, andesite, basalt, quartz, and metamorpbic rocks. They vary in 
size from small pebbles to large bowlders, all well waterwom. A considerable amount of finely preserved silicified 
wood is found here. Prof. Knowlton determined this as beii^ coniferous wood {Araucarioxylon). The basalt capping 
the mine is from 15 to 30 feet thick and shows a columjiar structure in places. Some of the basalt pebbles contain 
crystals of chabazite in cavities. The bedrock is granite. Ludlam's hydraulic mine is, without much doubt, on the 
same channel as the Dodson. It lies on the north edge of the basalt of the Mooreville Ridge, about 4 miles a little west 
of north from Strawberry Valley. It differs in no essential particulaie from the Dodson mine. The bedrock is granite. 
The gravel attains a thickness of about 90 feet and the basalt capping a thickness of about 150 feet. The lower gravel 
is chiefly made up of the older sedimentary and associatod igneous rocks of the Auriferous slat« series, and the upper 
part of Tertiary lavas. Fine silicified wood occurs here also. There is gravel on the Mooreville Ridge 2 miles north- 
east of Ludlam's mine. Under the basalt of Kanaka Peak there are well-rounded pebbles of the kind noted at the 
Dodson mine. At Walker Plain there are gravel beds under the basalt. The gravel of this channel at the Buckeye 
House is fnuch like that at Kanaka Peak and the Dodson mine, so far as examined. While it is not probable that all 
of the gravel deposits under the older basalt belot^ to the same period, most of them are similar in containing some 
pebbles of Tertiary volcanic rocks and of the older rocks of the auriferous slate series and without doubt were lonned 
by rivers of later age than those of the white quartz gravel period. 

At die point called Clipper Mill, on the road to Strawberry Valley, is a long streak of Neocene river gravel about 
600 feet wide. The pebbles are chiefly of the older siliceous rocks. There is no volcanic material aeeociated with this 
area. At the west end of the andesite breccia area, or about 1} miles east of Clipper Mill, is a small deposit of gravel 



1 Op. cit., pp. KO, set. 
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known ae th« Fntt drift mine. About 1} miles north of Clipper Mill is the Gentle Anna gravel mine. The tunnel bad 
evidently cut the olivine basalt tbat cape the depoeit before it etruck the gravel, which is hall rounded and does not 
appear to represent a Urge channel. 

The Clipper mine gravel, which lies in a sag a few hundred feet in depth on the BUnimit of 
the ridge north of the North Yuba, at an elevation of about 3,500 feet, had some connection 
with the small body of partly volcanic gravel which is preserved at Pittsburg Hill, on the point 
south of the river and at a similar elevation. A small hydraulic mine was worked at the latter 
locality. 

The gravels of the Sweetoil diggings, at the head of Dogwood Creek, were probably in some 
way connected with those of Little Grass Valley and La Porte, The bedrock elevation ia about 
4,600 feet, and the narrow trough filled with gravel is covered by some basalt, and above this 
several hundred feet of andesitic breccia. 

The great La Porte channel, practically the West Fork of tlie Neocene North Yuba (fig, 8, 
p. 108) traverses the southeast corner of this quadrangle. The main channel comes down from 
the Poverty Hill inlet of Scales diggings and reappears at the Rock Creek outlet, continuing thence 
to Union Hill, Fairplay, Council Hill, Brandy City, Indian Hill, and Depot Hill (in the Smarts- 
ville quadrangle). The small gravel patch at American House probably represents a small 
tributary lying in a sag 800 feet above Slate Creek. The old valley is still shown by the bed- 
rock rising several hundred feet on the east and west of the gravel. The deposit in of Uttle 
importance. On the divide between Slate Creek and Canyon Creek, at Poverty Hill, a large curve 
of the Xeocene channel is preserved and has been extensively hydrauhcked. Considerable 
amounts of drifting ground probably remain. The channel was a well-defined trough about 500 
feet deep and from 1 to 2 miles wide. The upstream continuation of this important channel 
toward La Porte is describe<l in the chapter on the Downieville quadrangle (pp. 102-113). The 
deepest trough is filled with 10 to 30 feet of strongly auriferous and in places cemented "blue" 
gravel with large bowlders of quartz and slate. Ab6ve this lies a wide body of fine quartz gravel 
up to 120 feet in thickness. Above this gravel rests a stratum of soft volcanic ash or tuff, 
which again is capped by several hundred feet of the ordinary andesitic tuff-breccia.' Most of 
the gold is naturally concentrated on the bedrock. 

In 1906 and 1907 the gravels of Poverty Hill were prospected with a view to drifting opera- 
tions. The deep channel is about 150 feet wide. The gravel is only a few feet thick and along 
the rims thins out to less than 2 feet. It is covered by sand. The gvld, which is moderately 
fine, is distributed through a thickness of 5 or 6 feet and the gravels are said to average t2 to 
the cubic yard. The lowest 2 feet of gravel contains most of the gold, but the upper part also 
yields a considerable amount. The distances and grades of the charm«l between CamptonvUle, 
in the Smartsville quadrangle, and Poverty Hill are shown below. 
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The average grade is about 100 feet to the mile. It is not believed that faulting has greatly 
influenced these figures. Small faults were noted at Brandy City by Pettee. 



Wbltoer, J. D., Auitraraus gravels, pp. 454, 4m. Deaciipllon by Pettee. 
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Large hydraulic operations were carried on at the isolated deposit at Brandy City and at 
the large body of gravels at Scales until the opposition to this kind of mining stopped work, 
about 1S91. 

The foUowii^ notes on the Brandy City hydraulic mine are taken from an article by G. F, 
Taylor,' the superintendent: . 

The Brandy City propeny coven all of the channel between Canyon Creek on the north and Cherokee Creek on the- 
south for a length of about 2 miles. 

ThesedepoeitswereflrHt discovered and workedin the early fiftieabythe methods then in vogue. Water could only 
be had in limited quantitiea and the local supply waa soon controlled by a few persona who sold it at bi^ rates. Then 
the HooBiet flume, 9) miles long, was built from Canyon Creek and water sold for 25 cents per miner's inch. Work was 
cairied on under great disadvantages until the Brandy City Mining Co. obtained control of the water n^ts and moat of 
the claims. 

The channel has a width of pay gravel varying from 3O0 to 700 feet, and there are about 10,000,000 cubic yards yet 
to be mined. The bulk of this liea at the northern end of the claims. The gravel here has a thickness of about 150 
feet, vrith an overburden of 60 feet of cement lava (andeeite breccia). The gravel to the depth of 130 feet is composed 
of small quartz pebbles ranging in size from walnuts to 3-inch pebbles. The lower 20 feet consists of cobbles and 
bowlders of quartz, granite, and other rocks up to 2 feet in diameter, mixed with finer material. The whole of this 
bottom stratum is so tight and compact as to require blasting to loosen it for washing. The bedrock is elate. Aside 
from the overlying lava ash, the whole depoait ia pay grave! carrying near the aurface about 10 cenls in gold per cubic- 
yard, and near the bedrock as high as 12.50 per cubic yard. In the spring of 1909about 30,000 cubic yards of the upper 
part of the gravel was hydraulicked and 10 cents per cubic yard recovered. This gravel came from the east rim of tb» 
channel, 60 feet above bedrock. The general average of the gravel is estimated, from the old records, as 25 cents per 
cubic yard. 

The Brandy City Mining Co. owns the entire water supply of Cherokee and Canyon creeks. Two ditcliee bring- 
water from Cherokee Creek to the mine. One ditch is 5 miles long and has a capacity of 800 miner's inches; the other 
3} miles long, with a capacity of 500 miner's inches. The Canyon Creek wster is brought to the mine by means of a< 
flume and ditch about 9 miles long, with a capacity of 2,000 miner's inches. 

As the company ia operating in a field under the aupervision of the United States DShris Commission, storage for 
the debris or tailioga from the hydraulic operationa must be provided. In thia case there are old hydraulic pits which 
make admirable storage reaervoiia for the detritus. These pits with the dams across their outlets provide storage for 
6,000,000 cubic yards. As these pits contain no natural streams, they require but inexpensive dams to hold back the 
tailings. 

The mine is provided with anelectric plant, and during the coming season it is expected that at least 2,000 cubic 
yards of gravel per day of 24 hours will be washed. The flume to carry the tailings into the Arnott pit is 900 feet long, 
with a grade of i inches in 12 feet. It is 4 feet wide and 4 feet deep. The Boyce pit will be utilized later. The flume 
to convey the tailings to this pit is 6,000 feet long, 4 by 4 feet, with a grade of 2) inches in 12 feet. 

The cost of mining 500,000 cubic yards of gravel peryearisestimated as follows: Labor. 40 men, 9 months, (32,400; 
labor, 10 men, 3 months, $2,600; engineering and superintendent. $3,000; powder, $8,000; raising and maintaining 
debris d^ms, |2,000; coal, tools, and incidentals, $2,000; total. $50,000. 

I Eiie.BUd llln. Jour,, Juub4, 1810. p. llsl. 
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CHAPTER 7. THE DOWNIEVILLE QUADRANGLE. 
OBMERAL GEOLOGY. 

As mapped by Turner, the principal geologic features of the Downieville quadrangle are 
as follows: 

The Calaveras formation (Carboniferous) occupies the lai^r part of the western half of the 
quadrangle and is cliaracterized by clay slates of steep dip and northwesterly or northerly trend. 
The sedimentary rocks of this formation are intruded by a complex dike of gabbro, peridoUte, 
and serpentine, which is several miles wide in some places and extends along most of the west 
margin of the quadrangle, crossing into the Bidwell Bar quadrangle a short distance southwest 
of Quincy. South of the Downieville quadrangle it traverses the whole of the Colfax and part 
of the Placerville quadrangle. It is generally known as the Serpentine belt. An important 
area of granitic rock extends into the Downieville quadrangle from the south, but terminates 
south of the North Fork of the Yuba, 

An important and almost continuous belt of old and partly altered augite andesite is inter- 
calated in the slates of the eastern part of the quadrangle, and along it may be found smaller 
areas of highly altered Triaasie strata (Milton formation). East of this the granitic rock of 
the higher Sierra begins and occupies almost the whole eastern margin of the quadrangle except 
in the northeaat comer, where it is covered with andesite and other. Neocene lavas. Smaller 
granitic intrusions exist at Indian Hill and the Scales di^;ings. A very prominent dikehke 
mass of partly schistose quartz porphyry extends from Sierra City to Johnsville, and a similar 
dike occurs in the Grizzly Mountains. 

The Tertiary andesite tuff at one time probably covered the entire quadrangle except the 
high bedrock ridge extending in a north-northwest direction up toward the Grizzly Mountains and 
Houghs Peak. The remnants of this great lava sheet are found on nearly all the liigh ridgea, 
separating the maze of canyons which characterize the southwestern part of the quadrangle. 
The eruptive centers were located near Mount Fillmore, Mount IngaUs, Grizzly Peak, and 
HaskeU Peak. 

DISLOCATIONS. 

Neocene dislocations, possibly in part post-Neocene, are numerous in this area. A great 
fault follows Mohawk Valley, the downthrow on the east side amounting to 2,000 or 3,000 feet. 
Its northerly extension is obscure; probably one branch continues due north on the east side of 
the Grizzly Mountains, and another branch connects with the dislocations surrounding American 
Valley, which doubtless is to be considered as a "graben," or sunken block. An extension of 
the Dogwood Creek fault line of the Bidwell Bar quadrangle is noted at La Forte, but the throw 
is moderate. Smaller dislocations are common in the region between La Porte and Mount 
Filhnore, 

No evidences of faulting appear along the southern margin of the quadrangle south of 
Downieville. 

GOLD-BEARING AREAS AND PRODUCTION. 

Gold is present in nearly every squat-e mile of the metamorphic area, but the granitic rocks 
along the eastern mar^n and the Neocene lavas are practically barren. The central slate area 
and the old augite porphyrite of the Grizzly Mountains are relatively poor in gold. The most 
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extensive mineralization and the richest gold deposits are found along the great serpentine belt; 
wherever tliis is crossed by the old channels thej are almost invariably rich. At the same time 
there is a marked absence of important- quartz mines and the gold seems to be contained in 
small Teinlets and stringers, chiefly along the contacts of the serpentine belt. A second aurif- 
erous belt of very great value follows the dike of quartz porphyry from a point south of Sierra 
City for 15 or 20 miles northward up to JohnsviUe. In this belt there are many celebrated 
quartz mines, among wliich may be mentioned the Keystone, Sierra Buttes, Young America, 
Empire, and Plumas Eureka. N'o Neocene channels cross this belt. 

There ia no way of accurately meaauring the gold production of this area. Millions on 
millions of dollars worth of gold has been washed from the present river chamiels and the Neo- 
cene gravels in the southwestern part of the quadrangle west of a hne drawn from Downieville 
toward Quincy. Compared to this yield that of the eastern quartz-mining belt is small, although 
the Plumas Eureka and Sierra Buttes mines have together yielded many million dollars. The 
Sierra Buttes mine alone is said to have produced $15,000,000. 

Some approximation of the gold taken out from the enormously rich Slate Creek basin has 
been attempted by Pettee,' who estimates that the total amount of gold sent from La Porte, the 
principal shipping point for this region, from 1855 to 1871, was at least $60,000,000, To this a 
liberal amount should be added representing the gold obtained before 1855 from the present 
river beds. Pettee estimates that the annual yield of the Slate Creek basin about 1877 was 
$1,000,000. The closing of the hydraulic mines about 1885 reduced this amount heavily. 

In 1905 the production of gold reported from the quadrangle to the United States Geo- 
logical Survey was $244,000 from quartz mines and $143,400 from placer mines. The placer 
gold mined in 1905 and 1909 was subdivided approximately as follows, a considerable part of 
it being derived from tailings in the creeks and from surface operations on a sm^ scde: 
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The lower graveb in the principal channels are apt to be rich, ranging from $2 up to $20 or 
more to the cubic yard. Pettee cites a bank of gravel at La Porte, 250 by 100 feet and 30 feet 
high, that yielded at the rate of $20.S7 to the cubic yard. Doubtless most of the gold was 
obtained near the bedrock. 

A large amount of ground suitable for hydraulic work still remains in the western part of the 
DownieviUe quadrangle, although it is not much more than the quantity that has ^ready been 
washed. The Army engineers reporting on the debris question make the following estimate,* 
to which it is proper to add that much of the gravel remfdning is probably of lower grade than 
that already worked. 

■ Whitney, I. D., Auiilerous gravels, p. MS. ■ Hduh Ex. Boc. 267, fist Cong., Zdaraa., Iggi, p. 83. 
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ffydraulic gravel in batin of North Fort o/ Yuba River. 
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THE NEOCENE SURFACE. 

The Neocene topography of the DownieviUe quadrangle, so far as it can be determined by 
a study of the contacts of gravels and lava with the "Bedrock series," was one of decided 
reUef. The broad uplands were furrowed by river valleys having a depth of several hundred 
feet or more. Many of the auriferous channels worked were clearly mere ravines or gulches ' 
with steep grade and subangular wash. The areas of metamorphic rocks were in general 
characterized by stronger relief than those occupied by granite. 

An important ridge, prominent even now, after comi)lex faulting and deep erosion, trav- 
ersed the quadrangle in Neocene time, dividing the westward drainage of the old Yuba River 
from a lai^e northward-trending stream, which has no modem equivalent. This watershed is 
marked by Sierra Buttes (PI. XVIII, A, p. 134) and the high ridge which extends north-north- 
west from it, with a present elevation of 7,000 to 8,000 feet, and which, interrupted by the 
modem canyon of Middle Fork of Feather River, reappears in the north under the name of 
the Grizzly Mountains. The relations of lava and bedrock east and west of this ridge indicate 
a comparatively rough relief, and the absence of heavy accumulations of gravel confirms this 
conclusion. This Neocene divide was probably only partly covered by the lava flows and tuffs. 

The principal stream, which may be called the west fork of the Neocene Yuba, is easily 
traceable from Hepsidam and Gibsonvilie down to La Porte, Scales, and Indian Hill ; during the 
later part of the gravel epoch it was filled with fine quartz gravel to a depth of 100 to 130 feet and 
a width ranging from 1,000 feet to a full mile in places, but the hills still rise steeply above tliis 
flood plain. Branches of this river occupied the present basins of Slate and Canyon creeks. 
The main Neocene river is cut off by the present Feather River canyon, but it is not likely 
that it extended much farther to the northeast; the Neocene divide was not far distant. There 
are, moreover, indications that a downthrow has taken place in the region northeast of Hepsidam. 

The smaU streams along the southern margin of the quadrangle flowed southward to join 
another branch of the Neocene Yuba. Along the eastern mai^in a mountain stream came 
down from Meadow Lake by way of Milton, and probably continued northward by way of 
Chips Hill and Haskell Peak, beginning to accumulate gravels from Chips Hill on. The great 
dislocation following Mohawk Valley caused a downthrow of at least 2,000 feet, and we find 
the northerly continuation of this Mohawk channel in a deep valley along the eastern foot of 
the Grizzly Mountains on its way to the waters surrounding the Neocene northern foot of the 
Sierra Nevada, in the Honey Lake quadrangle. 

The study of the present grades of these old rivers, as set forth below, furnishes most 
valuable clues to the dislocations and deformation suffered by the Neocene surface. 
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: In foreground. After photograph by Watdei 



B. CASCADE DRIFT MINE, PLUMAS COUNTY. 

Showing lowest gravels of Jura River. See page 112. 
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About the headwaters of Slate and Canyon creeks important volcanic eruptions of andesite, 
andesitic tuff, and basalt took place. The observer finds many places where masses of basalt 
have been intruded in the gravels, and several examples are cited by Turner and Pettee. An 
excellent illustration of this is furnished by a hydraulic bank at Port Wine, a photograph of 
which is reproduced in Plate XVII, A. It shows an irregular sheet of basalt which has been 
injected in the fine quartz gravel some 20 or 30 feet above the bedrock. 

Gravels composed almost wholly of volcanic pebbles and representing the latest fluviatile 
deposits of the Neocene epoch are found in smaller amounts at several places, as the Scales 
dig^;ingB, La Porte, Bells Bar, Spring Qarden Ravine, and the American Valley. But these 
can not readily be connected with definite river channels, and most of them are poor in gold. 

MAIX CHANNEL FROM HEF8IDAM TO SCALES. 

In the description of the Bidwell Bar quadrangle (p. 100) the main channel is traced from 
Poverty Hill at Scales down to Camptonville, with an average grade of 100 feet to the mile, 
the smallest grade, 60 feet to the mile, being recorded from Poverty Hill to the Rock Creek 
outlet at Scales, where the channel has a general southerly direction and is filled with quartz 
gravel to a depth of 120 feet. A probable distance of 4 miles along Slate Creek carries it up to 
the Secret diggings, a small patch remaining on the northwest aide of Slate Creek with the rim 
rising steeply behind it. A distance of about a mile carries it up from this place to the lower 
end of the La Porte di^ngs, which have a north-northwesterly direction and are 1^ miles 
long, the bedrock having been uncovered for the whole of that distance. 

From La Porte to Hepsidam the channel is deeply covered by andesitic tuff and clays, 
the total distance being about 10 miles. The greatest thickness of the volcanic covering is 
800 feet. Much mining has been done on this ridge, stimulated by the known richness of the 
channel. The bedrock is mainly amphibolite, with some serpentine between Gibsonville and 
Hepsidam and a narrow belt of clay slate at La Porte. 

At the Dutch digpngs, at the northwest end of the La Porte gravel area, the main channel, 
as exposed, is about 500 feet wide with sharply rising rims. On the southwest side the amphibo- 
lite rim rises several hundred feet probably without being influenced by faulting. The north- 
east rim also rises sharply, as shown by the fact that bedrock appears on the main ridge along 
the road northeast and southeast of Bald Mountain, several hundred feet above the diggings, 
in spite of the fact that, as shown below, the channel has suffered a downthrow between these 
exposures and the Dutch diggings. The banks show 80 feet of almost clean quartz gravel 
even next to the becirock there are few cobbles over 6 inches in diameter. Above the gravel 
he 50 feet of sands and clays, the latter partly carbonaceous, rather evenly stratified, and 
conformable upon the gravels. Above the clays is the heavy cap of andesitic tuff. The gold 
was practically on the bedrock or in the gravel within 2 feet of it. What gold is contained in 
the upper gravel is fine and flaky. The Halsey bore hole, 2 miles north of La Porte, is evidently 
in the channel and shows the following section: 



Log of Halsey bore hoU nrar La Porle. 
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The gravels here are 129 feet thick. Near the Clay Bank tuimel, half a mile southeast of 
La Porte and probably at the rim, there was only 14 feet of gravel, covered by 167 feet of clay. 
Above this clay lies in places a heavy body of gravel with many pebbles of andesite and basalt, 
representing a later intervolcanic channel. In this region, however, these intervoLcanic chan- 
nels did not have time to cut down to bedrock, as on the Forest Hill divide and at many other 
points to the south, and the gravels are barren. 

Up toward the Thistle shaft the clays increase in thickness to 300 and even 400 feet; to a 
large extent they are undoubtedly volcanic mud. Five bore holes sunk by the Feather Fork 
Gold Gravel Co. in 1899 and 1900 showed the following sections: 



S(c(ion» of bore hole» of Feather Fork Gold Graiel Co. 
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Similar conditions prevail between Gibsonville and Hepsidam. At the Thistle shaft, 5 
miles above La Porte, the channel was 1,500 feet wide, with sharply rising rim, the east side 
being especially steep. At the Niagara mine, at Hepsidam, the channel was 800 feet wide 
between rims; of this a width of 500 or 600 feet was drifted. The gold on the bedrock was 
coarse, but the upper gravels in places contained pay. The tenor of much of the drifted ground 
was t3 a cubic yard. 

This great channel has been mined almost continuously from Gibsonville to Hepsidam by 
means of tunnels. Between Hepsidam and Bunker Hill, a distance of about a mile, the Niagara 
Consolidated Co, has mined it by drifting operations extending from 1875 to about 1895. 
Near Bunker Hill the channel emerges, overlooking the Feather Canyon, and its continuation 
has been destroyed by erosion. South of Gibsonville the Feather Fork Gold Gravel Co, has 
mined it successfully from the Thistle shaft for a mile upward, the channel having been pumped 
dry at great expense. In 1901 a tunnel was completed a few miles farther down, about 2 n^es 
northeast of La Porte, and the channel which had previously been approximately located by 
bore holes was mined with good success for some distance upstream. Lately, however, it ia 
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reported that the channel was found to widen out to such an extent as to cousiderablj lower 
the tenor of the gravel breasted. 

A study of the grades of this channel develops many points of the greatest interest. As 
shown above, the grade from Poverty Hill up to La Porte was fairly even and averaged 100 
feet to the mile. Above La Porte evidences of very serious disturbances are present on every 
hand. A fault zone which is at least 1 mile in width and which has a general northwest dirte- 
tion crosses the channel at La Porte, the total downthrow on the northeast aide being probably 
520 feet. The presence of faulting was recognized by both Pettee and Turner, although the 
full extent of the dislocation was scarcely reabzed. The first fault is seen in the exposed bed- 
rock in the upper end of the La Porte diggings; the downthrow on the east side is 55 feet, and 
the gravel beds are bent over the fault scarp, which is nearly perpendicular. Further evidence 
is seen at the Spanish diggings, a detached body of gravel three-quarters of a mile southeast of 
La Porte, which is abnormally depressed 200 feet below the level of the old channel. The 
general direction of the channel was at this point parallel to that of the fault lines, and several 
slices have evidently been cut off and differentially dropped or elevated. The downthrow is 
200 feet to the northeast, but there are at least two benches at intermediate elevations and a 
higher ridge or "horse" of slate separating the area of greater downthrow from that of smaller 
downthrow in the La Porte diggings. The Clay Bank tunnel has been driven for nearly 3,000 
feet in a north-northwest direction to open a supposed channel in this vicinity. The elevation 
of its portal is about 4,800 feet. No gravels of value had been found in 1901, and it is indeed 
probable that only a fragment of the northeast rim, cut off by a fault, exists here. Possibly if 
the tunnel were continued several thousand feet farther it might encounter the other down- 
thrown portion of the channel, as described in the following paragraph: 

From the upper end of the La Porte gravel area, at the Dutch divings, the channel was 
drifted northwestward for 500 feet, but at that point the gravel was cut off by a "wall" of 
"lava," which probably means andesitic tuff. These relations would suggest that a down- 
throw of the northeast side of at least 130 feet had been encountered, this being the distance 
from bedrock to volcanic covering at this point. There is little doubt that this is the continu- 
ation of the same fault zone which depressed the vicinity of the Spanish diggings at the southeast 
end of the gravel area. 

The channel has next been traced at the Halsey bore hole, about 2 miles north of La Porte, 
in a gulch draining into Little Grass Valley at an elevation of 5,370 feet. The section (p. 105) 
indicates that the boring has penetrated into the deepest part of the channel; the bedrock 
elevation is 4,938 feet, or IIS feet below that at the Dutch divings, about a mile distant. 

About a mile farther up the ridge, in an east-northeast direction, the Feather Fork 
Qold Gravel Co. has opened the channel by a long tunnel, the elevation of which was determined 
on information derived from borings. The elevation of the bedrock here is 4,780 feet or 158 
feet lower than at the Halsey bore hole. The channel has been successfully drifted for some 
distance upstream to a point where it widened out greatly, this spreading being accompanied 
hy a lowering of the tenor of the gravel. 

Two miles farther up the ridge in a northeast direction is the Thistle shaft, which was 
sunk some 20 years ago by the same company. The deepest bedrock at the shaft has an 
elevation of 5,030 feet, or almost exactly the same as at the Dutch diggings. From this point 
the elionnel has been mined upstream for some distance and proved very rich. The grade 
for a mile from the shaft, up to the line of the adjoining property, was 200 feet, the channel 
being reported as normal. 

From this point up to Hepsidam the channel is eaaUy accessible by tunnels, and has been 
almost continuously mined, the grade being throughout about 200 feet to the mile. 

The property of the Niagara Consolidated Mining Co. is located 2 miles above Gibaonville, 
at the head of the North Fork of Slate Creek, and extends across the lava-capped ridge for 
about a mile in a northeast direction; the channel has been mined continuously underneath 
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this ridge. The same grade continues, and there are also as noted by Pettee* several sudden 

"jumps" amounting to 3 or 4 feet at a time. Pettee thought these represented rapids or falls, 

but it is much more likely that they are actual faults crossing the bedrock. When the writer 

1 visited the mine in 1887, the workings had advanced 3,900 feet under 

^ the ridge, the fall in that distance being 150 feet. Under the summit 

of the ridge a sudden drop was met, cutting off the gravel sharply and 

necessitating another tunnel 50 feet lower. This no doubt represents 

the beginning of a second fault zone, which has depressed the channel 

on the Nelson Creek side by at least several hundred or a thousand 

feet. This fault zone hes approximately in the extension of the Spanish 

Peak fault, but just how the two should be connected is doubtful, as 

no clearer evidence of dislocation is apparent in the space between the 

two breaks. 

Figure 8 illustrates the relations described above. The even grade 
of the Keocene river below La Porte of 100 feet to the mile is replaced 
between the Thistle tunnel and Thistle shaft by a grade of 125 feet to 
the mile, and from the latter place to Hepsidam there is a long stretch 
of apparently even grade of 200 feet to the mile. These grades are 
undoubtedly much heavier than the original grade of the Neocene 
river. A well-marked fault zone crosses at La Porte, with a total 
northeastern downthrow of about 500 feet, and a similar or greater 
downthrow occurred northeast of Hepsidam. The deforming forces 
thus produced two zones of undoubted faulting and a sharp tilting of 
the block between them, amounting to something like 170 feet to the 
mile, allowing 30 feet to the mile as the original river grade. It does 
not seem likely that this tilting is the result of distributed faulting in 
a direction opposite to that of the two main fault zones, for the even 
and uniform grade would ai^e against this supposition. The eleva- 
tions and gnvdes along the channel are summarized in the following 
table: 

Elevations of bedrcKk otid grades of La Porte channel. 
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PORT IVINE CHANNEL. 



As mentioned above, the main channel forks at Scales. TWe smaller 
branch is almost parallel to the main channel and lies only a few miles 
to the east of it. It was apparently separated from it only by a low 
bedrock ridge. The general course of this branch, which may be called 
the Port Wine channel, is by Mount Pleasant, the Iowa shaft. Bunker 
Hill, Port Wine, Queen City, Grass Flat , Gardners Point, St. Louis, Ilowlond Flat, and Potosi, The 
quartz gravel is about 50 feet in depth, h well washed, and lies in a well-defined channel several 

1 Whllnp)-, J. 1),, Auriferous grawls, p. <S1. 
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hundred feet wide, with the rims of amphibolite rising several hundred feet above the bottom. 
Above the gravel are heavj- masses of "pipe clay," above which lie ondesite tuff and, in places, 
basaltic rocks. 

Neariy 3 miles above the Scales divings, at the outlet of Rock Creek, is the Iowa shaft; 
the elevation of the collar of this shaft is approximately 4,900 feet, and the elevation of the 
lowest bedrock found in the workings from it 4,582 feet. The shaft is a little over 300 feet 
deep, the gravel is cemented, and it is reported that $30,000 was extracted when it was worked 
about 25 years ago. The general opinion among miners is that a channel exists between the 
Iowa shaft and Bunker Hill, just south of Port Wine. 

Turner ' says: 

To the northwest of Howlaod Flat and to the west of the road thereare some fine expoeures of the gravel beds, show- 
ing, by their irregular upper surface, that they were considerably eroded before being covered by the fragmental andeaite. 
Hr. Ruep, who was formerly interested in Ihe Howtand Plat mines, states that a drift in the Hibemia gravel claim, 
200 feet below the town of Howland Flat, came squarely up against a wall of compact lava like that forming the point 
on the ridge to the south known as Table Rock. * ■ ■ Mr. Ruep estimated that (his drift struck the lava wall 
1,700 feet below the eummit of Table Rock and supposed it to be a part of the same mass as Table Rock. There 
was said to be 600 feet of pipe clay over the gravel at Howland Plat where not eroded. On the slope south of Table 
Rock, in a ravine draining into Canyon Creek, are the California diggings. According to Mr. Ruep only the lava 
wail of Table Rock separates this river gravel from lliat of Howland Plat, and if, as seems likely, the Deadwood gravel 
on the south side of Canyon Creek was formerly connected with the California diggings, the elevation of both being 
about 6,000 feet, this smaller channel may be regarded ts a branch of the Howland Flat River [Port Wine channel]. 
The channel of Potoai (elevation about 5, COO feet) was followed in under the lava. At the time of Prof. Pettee's 
viait the continuation of the channel was not known, but he eipressed the opinion that it extended under the ridge 
toCoId Canyon, on the slope toward Poker Flat. This has since been verified. The channel was followed in by 
tunnels. According to Mr. Ruep the gravel beds were much broken up, some masses beit^ 50 feet above other masses. 
According to Mr, Lindgren there is said to have been a rise in the channel up tA the middle of the ridge, then a faU, 
until at Cold Canyon the elevation is about that at Howland Flat. This rise and fall was not, however, gradual, but 
by steps, the channel being suddenly cut off at several points by polished and striated walls, evidently fault surfaces. 
The source of the channel east of Cold Canyon is unknown. Much and perhaps all of it is now eroded. 

At Studhorse Canyon, below Cold Canyon, is a mass of detached gravel, which is possibly a displaced portion of 
the same deposit. The displaced character of the gravel is well seen at Rruckermann's tunnel [on the slope toward 
Poker Flat], whore the gravel stratum stands in a highly inclined position. Between the gravel and the bedrock is 
a dike of fine-grained pyroxene andesite. 

The Deadwood channel has been followed about 1 mile by tunnels in under the lava in a southeasterly direction 
to a claim known as Bunker Hill. Numerous faults are said to have been encountered in the tunnel, and at one point 
a large quartz bowlder is said to have been cut in two along a fault, so that one part was found in the roof and theother 
in the floor of the tunnel. Numerous lava dikes were met with. The course of this channel to the east of Bunkei 
Hill is not known. 

There are some gravel deposits that have been mined by tunnels on the east side of the high ridge of which 
Table Rock is a part, about east of Port Wine. This baa been called Ihe Wahoo district. 

The Wahoo mine is opened by a tunnel driven in 700 feet due west from a point on this 
eastern slope. A small channel was found which was followed upstream with fair results for 
1,300 feet in a general north-northeast direction. The gravel was not very wide and the pay 
was somewhat spotted. At the north end of the workings a 500-foot incline was sunk to a gravel 
deposit on the west side of the claim; this gravel, which rests on westward-pitching bedrock, 
probably connects with the Port Wine channel. 

The Happy Hollow tunnel is run from the same east side of the ridge for 2,000 feet in a 
westerly direction and enters the Fort Wine channel or a branch of It at an elevation of about 
4,780 feet. 

The following table gives the elevations along the Port Wine Ridge as determined by Pettee 
b}' mercurial barometer and aneroid; these are supplemented by some good aneroid measure- 
ments by the writer, but the determinations were not made with great precision and the figures 
are only approximate. 
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This table indicates that the La Port« fault zone continues southeastward across the Fort 
Wine Ridge, but with a diminished throw of about 200 feet. The bedrock at Gardners Point 
has almost the same elevation as that at Port Wine, 2 miles farther down the channel, and the 
bedrock at Grass Flat is nearly 100 feet lower than at Port Wine. Pettee ' has reported the 
presence of a 50-foot fault in the workings of an old incline three-fourths of a mile above Port 
Wine. The downthrow was on the northeast side. The table further indicates a heavy increase 
in grade above Gardners Point and St. Louis, corresponding with that above the Thistle shaft 
on the La Porte divide. It is not probable that the fault zone between Potosi and Cold Canyon 
extended across up to the La Porte divide. The faulting in this region of volcanic activity seems 
to be of a very complex character. 

OTHER GRAVELS WEST OF THE NEOCENE DIVIDE. 

Few of the other gravel deposits in the western half of Downieville quadrangle can be 
connected into channels with any degree of certainty. Turner * briefly describes them, in 
substance, as follows: 

A considerable river deposit has been extensively mined on the ridge east of Canyon Creek. It is well exposed 
at Morristown and Craig Flat. At the latter place the gravel shows evidence, by its very uneven uppw surface, of 
having been eroded before being covered by the andeaitic breccia. The large gravel maes at Eureka, 1} miles south- 
east of Craig Flat, is undoubtedly a part of the mme river depodt and liee in a gap with bedrock rising about 400 feet 
on each aide in a distance of Ij miles. The Eureka channel may thence be traced to the ridge east of Eureka Creek, 
where it baa also been mined, and then acres Goodyear Creek to the Monte Crista and Excelsior mines. The course 
of the channel from thia locality isa matter of pure conjecture. Thedrain^^ was protiably from Mont^Cristo to Eureka, 
as shown by the increased size of the gravel deposits in the direction of Eureka. From Excelsior to Ciaig Flat the 
direction of a channel would have been northwest. There is practically no grade from Excelsior to Eiu«ka, and Craig 
Flat is 100 feet higher than Euieka. 

On the summit of Craycrofts Ridge, east of Sailora Ravine, there are three patches of gravel. Underlying the allu- 
vium of Little Grass Valley, 2 miles northwest of Bald Mountain, is a considerable body of whit« quartz gravel, which 
has been much exploited by means of shallow shafla. From its peculiar position, lower than the South Fork of Feather 
River, it haa not been practicable to mine this gravel profitably on account of the water. This channel may continue 
under the Grass Valley Hill ridge and thence northeastward under the lava to Richmond Hill and Sawpit, northwest 
of Onion Valley. The white quartz grovel underlying Little Grass Valley is not all thoroughly rounded, and this ia 
also true of the grovel at Richmond Hill and La Porte. 

At the Richmond Hill hydraulic mine there is no lava on the gravel, but the extension of the same area to the 
east is covered by andesitic breccia, and on the cast side of the breccia the Union Ui]l gravel mine is on the same chan- 
nel. The Union Hill mine baa alao been worked by the hydraulic method. At Sawpit there is said to be white quartz 
gravel under the black basalt. If so, the deposit is undoubtedly part of the Richmond Hill and Union Hill channel. 

About 2i miles northwest of Onion Valley, on the north edge of the andesitic breccia area, on the elope toward the 
Middle Fork of Feather River, is an area of gravel on serpentine bedrock. Immediately west is an area of the older 
basalt, which extends lower down on the slope than the gravel. 
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There are a considerable number of remnants of gravel deposits besides those already men- 
tioned, and Turner states that many of tliose which are described in tlie following paragraphs 
probably belong to the epoch of intervolcanic channels. 

On the north side of the Middle Fork of Feather River, about half a mile west of Nelson 
Point, is a gravel deposit that was fonnerly mined by the hydraulic method. Andesitic breccia 
occurs on the slope to the north and presumably at one time covered the deposit. Tlie occui^ 
rence is remarkable as being only about 200 feet above the present Feather River, at an eleva- 
tion of about 4,000 feet. On the south slope of Clermont Hill, near the summit, at an elevation 
of about 6,400 feet, 4 miles west-northwest of Nelson Point, an Englisli company exploited a 
gravel channel that is covered by andesitic breccia. The gravel seen by Turner at the mouth of 
the tunnel was chieily of quartz and other sUiceous rocks and was largely subangular in chu'ac- 
ter, indicating a small watercoiu'se. The gravel is said to have contained a good deal of gold in 
spots. 

The New Nelson placer mine is situated 3 miles northeast of Nelson Point, on the slope of 
the high ridge overlooking Feather River, the tupnel having an elevation of about 4,500 feet. 
The channel opened by this tunnel has been followed under the volcanic cover for some dis- 
tance in a northeasterly direction, and it is believed that it may connect with the gravels at 
Spring Garden, 3 miles farther to the northeast, or with the channel found in the tunnel of the 
Western Pacific Railroad near by. As the elevation of the gravels at Spring Garden is at least 
500 feet lower than that of the placer mine on the Feather River side, it is probable that a fault 
intervenes, and such a fault is indicated on Turner's map of the Downieville quadrangle. It 
would represent the northward continuation of the Mohawk Valley line of dislocation and 
involve a considerable downthrow on the northeast side. In their present depressed position 
the Neocene gravels at Spring Garden can hardly be consistently connected with any known 
channel except as above stated. 

On the steep east slope of the ridge, 4^ miles northeast of Johnsville, are some prevolcanic 
gravels. At MiUer's tunnel, the altitude of which is about 6,500 feet, a gravel deposit has been 
found under the andesite capping of tlie ridge. The material seen is subangular and contains 
small fragments of blackened wood. The bottom of the Miller gravel channel is about 400 feet 
vertically under the top of the ridge. It evidently represents a small deposit of gulch gravel. 

On the ridge north of Indian Valley and east of Canyon Creek are a number of gravel 
deposits at the edge of the large area of andesitic breccia capping the ridge. These may be 
paita of a single subordinate channel. The southernmost occurrence is at the Rocky Peak 
drift mine, about 2 miles north of Indian Vill^;e; the next is on the west side of the volcanic 
cap at Bunker Hill; another area is at the Sailor Boy diggings, and the most northern is just 
west of McMahons. The gravel at all these points is more or less similar, the pebbles being of 
dark quartzite, siliceous schist, and Tertiary lavas. At McMahons the lowest gravel consists 
chiefly of white quartz, the pebbles of which are usually 3 inches or more in length, and there 
are in addition the same pebbles as noted above. The elevation at McMahons is less than 5,000 
feet, and the other masses noted lie at a successively lower level toward the soutli, so that at 
the Rocky Peak mine the elevation is only about 4,000 feet. The course of the channel is there- 
fore probably southward. There is no likelihood of any connection of the gravel at McMahons 
with the lai^ channel at Eureka, as higher bedrock intervenes, but it is not impossible that the 
McMahons channel may have joined that at Scales, although the character of the gravel indi- 
cates that it Ls part of the Sailor Boy channel. 

Gravels occur under the fragmental andesite on the high ridge south of Downieville. They 
were mined by a shaft at the Pliocene mine and by a tunnel at the Ruby mine, north of Table 
Mountain, in a ravine draining into Rock Creek. Two distinct channels have been found. 
One, the older, extends toward the Bald Mountain Extension mine channel but is not certainly 
connected with it. The younger channel lies 116 feet lower and connects with the old Rock 
Creek diggings and with those at the City of Six. At the head of Slug Canyon is the City of Six 
gravel depiosit- The materia! exposed is 500 feet wide and one-third of a mile long. The peb- 
bles are of quartz and of the older metamorphic and Igneous rocks. Thb channel was tunneled 
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through to Rock Creek. The channel of the Bald Mountain Extension mine has been exten- 
sively worked from tunnels that start in on the south slope of the ridge. The Nebraska divings 
are on the north slope of the ridge, 2^ miles southeast from the Pliocene shaft, in the drainage 
of Jim Crow Ravine. The gravel, which extends imder the andesite breccia, has been mined 
on a large scale. (See chapter on SmaxtsviUe quadrangle, pp. 121-132.) 

ORAVEL8 EAST OF THE NEOCENE DIVIDE. 

In the following par^raphs Turner ' describes the remnants of the important stream 
which flowed north from Haskell Peak to a point in the Honey Lake quadrangle, where it 
evidently debouched into the Neocene gulf. 

Conunenciiig od the north we find north of the fortielh parallel (Honey Lake sheet), on the ridge eaat <A Little 
Grizzly Creek, aX elevations of from 5,500 to 5,300 feet, three maases of river gravels. South of the fortieth parallel 
(Downieville sheet) the gravel ia firat seen on two sj^utB of the Grizzly Mountsina about 2} milee Boutheast of Tower 
Rock. Two miles farther eoutheast, at the Cascade gravel mine (PI. XVII, B, p. 104], the river deposits may again be 
noted, and immediately south of thismine is another grovel ares that has sot yet been mined. The average [bedrock] 
elevation of all these gravel masses ia about 6.000 feet. • • • The thickneas of this river deposit is about 325 feet. 
There are large granite bowldera in the gravel, which presumably came from the gmnite area immediaitely to the south. 
The bedrock of the mine is the auriferous slate series. * * * The occurrence of the granite bowlders to the north 
of their source, although but a short distance, may be regarded as evidence that the river drained to the north. Car- 
bonized and blackened wood occurs in the gravel at the Cascade mine. 

The two bodies of gravel last noted lie on the edge of the large area of andeeitic breccia that forms the upper 
portion of the southern part of the Grizzly Mountains. There is little doubt that the channel extends under the lava 
and reappears on the south border of the area on the spur north of Little Long Valley Creek, where the elevation of the 
gravel is from 5,6(X) to 6,000 feet. The laige area at the south end of this spur has been hydraulicked. Going south 
the gravel of this ancient river is next to be seen about Lava Peak, and then on the spur south of Long Valley Creek, 
some of the gravel at the latter locality ha,ving an elevation of only 5,000 feet. At the north end of the Mohawk Lake 
beds is an area of well-rounded gravels, composed of pebbles of the pre-Cretaceoue rocks. This deposit rests, where 
surely in place, on the auriferous slate series. The low altitude (about 4,500 feet), of a portion of this gravel at the 
mouth of Cedar Creek is probably due to landslides, for where it is certainly in place on the ridge south of Cedar Creek 
the maximum elevation ia 5,500 feet, extending down the ridge alope (eaaterly) to near the 5,000-foot contour. A 
tuimel by the Feather River at the mouth of Cedar Creek has been nm in to strike this gravel channel, but if landslides 
have occurred here, it is evident that the tunnel is much too low (4,400 feet). The tunnel, according to a miner at 
work there, was 1,800 feet long in 1890 and was in hard lava all the way. The hard lava referred to is the andesitic 
breccia that forms the bed and walls of (he river in this vicinity. A shaft was sunk on the hilltop 500 feet ajMve and 
east of the tunnel's mouth. It ia said that this shaft was in gravel for its entire depth, or 375 (eet. As indicated above, 
however, all of the gravel below the 5,000-foot contour ia believed to be out of place. This downthrown material is, 
however, not al! gravel. There is some andesitic breccia mixed with it. Numerous rhyolite bowlders and pebbles 
iudicat« an area of that rock in the vicinity, now eroded or covered over. The presence of these rhyolite pebbles 
would seem to indicate that a portion of this gravel ia of later age than that of the Haskell Peak channel, which is 
capped with rhyolite. 

So far as could be made out, the Cedar Creek river gravel is in immediate contact on thesouth with the Pleistocene 
Mohawk Lake beds. The defioeits of the old river channel just described, extending from north of the fortielh parallel 
near Little Grizzly Creek to the north end of the Mohawk Lake beds, are similar in being made up of gravel and coarse 
sand, with very little fine sediment. This may be taken as evidence that this river bed had a higher grade than those 
of the southwesterly system of the weelem half of the Downieville area. 

The next gravel ares to the east of the high Sierra Buttes is on the st«ep granite slope south of Mohawk 
VaUey, where it has an elevation of 7,000 or more feet. A large portion of this gravel mass has, however, gravitated 
down the slope, and some of it lies at an elevation of only 6,600 feet. Overlying the gravel is rhyolite. This channel 
is next exposed on the rhyolite-capped apur 1^ miles north of Haskell Peak, where there is a layer of fine loose sediment 
overlying the gravel. * * * Among the pebbles in this deposit are many which appear to have been derived 
from Che old tuffa of the Milton formation [(Triaesic or Jurassic), exposed in the southeast comer of the Downieville 
quadrangle], " • • 

The next gravel bed to be described, that at Chips Hill, may be part of the same channel, for there the bedrock 
is the Milton seriee. 

Chips Hill is on the south slope of the high ridge north of the South Fork of the North Fork of the Yuba River, 
3 miles northeasterly from Sierra City. The elevation of the bedrock is about 6,500 feet. Rhyolite overliee the gravel 
and is in turn covered with andesitic breccia. Just east of the Chips Hill gravel is a prominent south apur of the main 
ridge, and on the east side of this spur is another body of gravel at the edge of a narrow area of rhyolite, and this gravel 
may be connected under the ridge with the Chips Hill gravel. This eastern mass of gravel has a granite bedrock. 

■TuiaeT, H. W., FurthHcontrlbutliHUtotlugeotDgrotthaSienaNevwIs: Savait««ntli Aon. Kept. U. S. Oeol. Surver, pt. 1. 1896. pp. eiD-filS. 
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The gravel about HaekelL Peak is about 500 feet hi^er than that at Chipe Hill, and if the draimage of thie river wu to 
the north it is plain that the Haskell Peak region has been differentially elevated. However this may be, the occur- 
rence of a considerable body of river gravel on the edge of a high plateau, with a steep slope of more than 2,000 feet to 
the east and north, is very remarkable. There can be no reasonable doubt that a ^at displacement has occurred here. 
On the backbone ot the ri^ souih of Sierra City, and about 3 milea southeast of that village, is a small amount of 
rhyolita, at the east edge of the laige andeeitic breccia area that cape meet of the ridge. A little scattered river gravel 
IB to be seen here, though it ia obscured by the morainal material. The elevation is about 6,500 feet. It seems prob- 
able that here is a trace of the same channel as that at Chips Hill. 

Two milea southeast of Millon is a very considerable mass of rhyolite lava, and on the west base of the andesitic 
breccia area that cape the ridge west of Tehuantepec Valley, 2} miles east of Milton, is a long, narrow exposure of 
rhyolite. These rhyolitic areas may easily have been connected at one time and formed part of the flow that came 
down tlie Neocene basin to theeast of English Mountain (Colfax sheet), and it is by no means impoesible (hatthisearly 
Neocene dmnage connected with that at Haskell Peak. 

To this description by Turner it should be added that the present writer has mentioned 
the Meadow Lake-English Lake channel in another publication* but assumed then that it 
turned and flowed down the present Middle Fork of the Yuba to connect with the American 
Hill channel. As far down as Ei^lish Lake this channel does not seem to have contained any 
large amount of gravel. The writer still beheves that the drainage during the intervolcanic 
epoch had that direction, but it seems very possible that the early Neocene drainage continued 
parallel and to the east of the Neocene divide across the gap north of Milton and by Chips Hill 
to Haskell Peak and farther north. In that case the old stream bed has been considerably 
deformed, for the gap north of Milton has an elevation of over 6,100 feet; Chips Hill, as stated, 
reaches 6,500 feet and Haskell Peak 7,000 feet, while the elevation of the deepest point of the 
rhyolite flow between English Lake and Milton is only 6,000 feet. If the channel existed as 
outlined a sharp tilt must have taken place between Milton and Haskell Peak, reversing the 
grade. Then the channel was cut by the great Mohawk fault and dropped about 2,000 feet. 
From Mohawk Valley northward another reversal of grade, more gentle than the first, must 
have occurred. The stream flowed throughout in a deep valley, the sides of which rise in 
places over 1,000 feet above the channel. 

QUATERNARY GRAVELS. 

No detailed description of the auriferous gravels in the present stream beds will be given 
here. Most of them were worked out long ago, and the richest regions were those in which 
the Neocene channels have later yielded most. 

Mention has been made of the early Quaternary gravels in Meadow Valley, in the Bidwell 
Bar quadrangle. Somewhat similar conditions prevailed in American Valley. Gravels are 
found several hundred feet above the present canyon of Spuiish Creek, between Quincy and 
Meadow Valley, on the north side of the stream. American Valley was doubtless a lake for a 
short time after the dislocation at the close of the Neocene period. But an outlet was soon 
established and gravels indicating such an outlet are found 2{ miles north-northwest of Quincy, 
near Ehzabethtown, in a gap of the slate ridge separating American Valley from Blackhawk 
Creek. The bedrock elevation here is 3,800 feet; at Quincy it is 3,407 feet. These gravels 
correspond to a number of small remnants of bench gravels about 500 feet above the present 
bottom of lower Spanish Creek and East Branch. Subsequently this outlet was abandoned hy 
the stream and two others were successively established farther west, the latest one being the 
present canyon of Spanish Creek at the north side of American Valley. In the gulch from 
Elizabethtown to American Valley fragmental deposits of two or three later channels are found, 
also auriferous and draining down toward the American Valley. The latest of these deposits 
is below the present creek bottom, at depths of 50 to 100 feet, and connects with gravels buried 
below the alluvium of American Valley. A shaft sunk in the valley a short distance north of 
Quincy encounters bedrock at an elevation of 3,171 feet, the elevation at Quincy being given 
as 3,407 feet. No rich gravel was found. Much information regarding these Quaternary 
channels has been collected by Mr. Watson, surveyor of Plumas County. 

■ BuU. Oeot. Soc. AmerliB, voL 4, 1893, pp. 1S7-3SS. 
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CHAPTER 8. THE HONEY LAKE QUADRANGLE. 
GENERAL GEOLOGY. 

The Honey Lake quadrangle embraces a square d^ree extending northward from the 
fortieth parallel and westward from the one hundred and twentieth meridian. No complete 
geologic map covering it has yet been issued, but its southern half has been mapped and described 
by J. S, Diller,' from whose account the following notes have been compiled. This contribu- 
tion to the knowledge of the Tertiary gravels of the north end of the Sierra Nevada is of the 
greatest importance and completes in the most desirable way the results obtained by Turner 
and the writer in the central and southern parts of the range. 

The most northerly areas of pre-Tertiary rocks of the Sierra cease near Susanville; north 
of this point the lava fields of the Lasaen Peak region have completely covered the older forma- 
tions. The fault scarp at Honey Lake delimits the Sierra on the east; this scarp and a belt 
extending for about 15 miles to the east is occupied by coarse intrusive, granodiorite and quartz 
diorite; west of this and embracing the structural depressions of Indian Valley and Mountain 
Meadows begins a complicated belt, including sedimentary and igneous rocks of Paleozoic 
and Mesozoic age, the structure of which has been described by Diller in considerable detail. 
Late Tertiary andesites cover a large part of the granitic plateau south of Honey Lake and 
smaller areas overiie the Tertiarj- gravels of various ages which occupy much space between 
Susanville and Mountain Meadows. 

DISLOCATIONS. 

Faults of late Tertiary age are conspicuous at the north end of the Sierra. Most prominent 
is the Honey Lake fault, traced by Diller and undoubtedly continuous with the fault east of 
Reno described in the Tnickee folio.* Near Honey Lake a throw of about 2,000 feet is indi- 
cated, which is considered to have taken place at the close of the Tertiary, The downthrow is 
on the east and the scarp facing that direction is one of the most distinctive shown in the range. 
Diller considers that this fault near Susanville passes into a monocline over which the Tertiary 
auriferous gravels are bent. For about 15 miles west of the Honey Lake dislocation the rocks 
have suffered little faulting, but the surface of the block appears to be tilted westward. West 
of this are several minor dislocations, along which valleys of subsidence have been formed 
similar to those of Meadow Valley and American Valley farther south. Most prominent among 
these are Grizzly and Indian valleys and Mountain Meadows ; the fault scarps face northeast, 
like those of Honey Lake, but the dislocations are not long or continuous. 

GOLB-BEARING AREAS AND PRODUCTION. 

On the whole this region has proved less rich than the areas farther south. The principal 
belt of quartz veins extends from Greenville to Crescent Mills and Taylorsville, in a south- 
easterly direction. A less productive belt follows the granodlorite contact from Wards Creek 
on the south in a north-northwesterly direction to Lights Canyon, a distance of 15 milee. 
According to Diller the total production of the Cresent Mills belt is about $6,650,000, of which 
the larger part was derived from Quaternary placers. The Genesee belt is believed to have 
yielded about $450,000. At the present time placer mining is confined mainly to the Quater- 
nary placers of Lights Canyon and Indian Creek. The total yield is about $10,000 annually. 
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Tertiary graTels have berai mined about the head of lights Creek, Mountain Meadows, and 
Moonhght for over 20 years, and their total yield is believed to be about S500,000. 

A Uttle placer mining has been done on Gold Run, a few miles south of Susanville. This is the 
most northerly place in the Sierra Nevada at which gold mining is carried on. In 1909 the 
placer production of the Honey Lake quadrangle scarcely reached $5,000. Most of it came- 
from Seneca and Crescent mills. 

THE TERTIARY TOPOORAPHT. 

In the bulletin mentioned Diller has shown that the drainage of this region duiing the 
Tertiary period flowed to the north and that the important river which Turner traced through 
the Downieville quadrangle east of the Tertiary crest of the Sierra Buttes and Grizzly Ridges 
continued northward until, between Mountain Meadows and Susanville, its deposits widened into 
lai^e gravel areas marking the entrance of the stream into a wider valley or plain. Diller has 
named this watercourse Jura River, an appropriate designation which will be adopted in this 
description. In the Downie-v-ille quadrangle, north of the Mohawk fault, this river flowed in a 
broad and deep valley, whose sides rose 1,500 to 2,000 feet above the channel. The same 
characteristics are maintained in the southern part of the Honey Lake quadrangle. Above the 
Taylor diggings, in the high gap east of Indian Valley, Mount Jura rises 1,000 feet above the 
bedrock in less than a mile and the eastern bedrock ridges rapidly attain a similar height. 
The level bottom of Indian Valley is now under tlie combined influence of subsidence and erosion, 
2,000 feet below the bedrock of the ancient channel. Few data are available to determine the 
precise character of the Tertiary surface west of Indian Valley. 

From the Mount Jura gap tlie continuation of the ancient river is clearly indicated toward 
the gap separating Mountain Meadows from the drainage of Indian Valley; this is occupied 
by a heavy body of gravels which on the northwest side descend to tlie level of Mountain 
Meadows. On both sides of this gap the bedrock ridges rise to a height of about 1,000 feet. 
This place marks the end of Jura River, at least so far as definite exposures are concerned. 
The river undoubtedly followed the present Mountain Meadows for a few miles to the northwest; 
the depression of the old channel is clearly marked, even if the slope of its west side has been 
accentuated by later faulting. To the northwest of the valley Tertiary lavas cover the whole 
country. Diller believes that the river here emerged from its course in the mountains into 
more open country and holds that the great masses of well-washed gravels of Tertiary age 
which underlie the andesite between Susanville and Mountain Meadows were parts of the 
delta deposits of Jura River. The bulk of these gravels contain no late volcanic rocks and they 
carry but little gold. 

These heavy masses of gravel continue to the southwest for about 12 miles, almost to the 
crest of the range and op to elevations of 7,000 feet, but the upper parts, to a great extent, 
consist of intervolcanic beds of Tprtiary igneous pebbles. The faidting along the Honey Lake 
line has clearly affected their position with reference to Jura River, the channel of which lies 
at an' elevation of only about 6,000 feet. It is suggested that in late Tertiary time, when the 
old outlet by way of Mountain Meadows was clogged, Jura River was forced to turn northward 
from Jura Gap toward Lights Canyon and Moonlight. The opinion, of Diller tliat the high 
gravels southwest of Susanville have been bent over the north end of the Honey Lake escarpment 
has already been mentioned. About 7i miles southwest of Susanville, near the head of Willard 
Creek, he found a number of plant remains, which are considered by Knowlton to indicate a lat« 
Eocene age and which, therefore, are the oldest flora known from the auriferous gravels. The 
other fossil leaves found in this vicinity — for instance, those near Moonlight and between 
Susanville and Mountain Meadows — are clearly of Miocene age. 

Near the divide these gravels rest on a markedly uneven surface, the irregularities of which 
can not be attributed wholly to deformation and faulting. At Diamond Mountain the contact 
of volcanic gravel and granite lies at an elevation of 7,000 feet, while a few miles farther 
nortlieast, along the Susanville and Taylorsville road, the same contact has an Novation of 
only 5,500 feet. 
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THE ORATELS. 

The first remains of Jura River north of the fortieth parallel are at Ward's diggings, where 
three flat-topped masses of prevolcanic gravel rest at an elevation of 5,600 to 5,800 feet on the 
divide between Wards Creek and Little Grizzly Creek. A thickness of about 100 feet is 
exposed. The shingling of the pebbles indicates a northward course of the old streams. 

Four areas of gravel are situated in the gap northeast of Mount Jura. The two largest 
of these have been mined at the Taylor and Hull di^ngs, hut in recent years no work he^ 
been done here. The lowest bedrock has an elevation of ahout 5,500 feet, f Abou^ 100 feet 
of coarse gravels are exposed; at the base of these lie beds of sand, and at one place a 500-foot 
stratum of impure lignite. 

At the southeast end of Mountain Meadows the lowest bedrock is not exposed, but the 
graveb descend to the valley level of 5,000 feet. The reconcentrated gravels in the present 
gulches are mined at intervals on a small scale. On the Lights Canyon side the lowest bedrock 
is at 5,000 feet. 

The large gravel areas around the head of Lights Canyon have a lowest elevation of about 
5,000 feet and may thus at one time have been connected ndth those at the Jura Gap and at 
the head of Mountain Meadows. Near Moonlight the total thickness is over 1,000 feet; the 
upper 600 feet consists chiefly of conglomerates, the lower 400 feet of sands; their dip is about 
20" NW.; the gravel is poor in gold, but some mining has been done in the lowest part of the 
gravels where they rest on the bedrock. 

In the east branch of Lights Canyon the gravels have been prospected, and good v^ues 
are said to have been found in bore holes which penetrate the covering andesite to a depth 
of 200 to 300 feet. 
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CHAPTER 9. THE SIERRAVHJ^ QUADRANGLE. 
OENERAI. GEOLOGY. 

The SierraVille quadrangle covers one-fourth of a square d^ree and extends froia the bound- 
ary of the Downieville quadrangle (longitude 120° 30') on the west to the Nevada-California 
State line on the east; it adjoins the Truckee quadrangle on the north. The northeastern part 
of Sierra County, the southeastern part of Plumas County, and the extreme southern part of 
Lassen County are included within its limits. In the center of the area Ues the flat depression 
of Sierra Valley, which is about 20 miles long from northeast to southwest and about 12 miles 
wide. On the west side the valley is drained by Feather River, whose uppermost headwaters 
it contains. Beckwith Pass, on the east, having the low elevation of 5,300 feet, lies only about 
200 feet above the valley level and descends in about the same vertical distance to Long VaUey, 
the first depression of the Great Basin.. Irregular ridges and complexes of hilla surround Sierra 
Valley, but in these the structural features of the Sierra Nevada find little expression. The 
highest points are in the southeastern area of andesite and reach 8,700 feet. 

No detailed geologic work has been done in the area, but many parts of it have been visited 
by H. W. Turner ' and the writer. H. C. Hoover examined the southern part in 1895. 

Comparatively small areas of older rocks are contained in the quadrangle. Granodiorite 
is the prevailing rock of the "bedrock series" and forms the escarpment west of Sierraville and 
also the main escarpment from Beckwith Pass northward. This rock continues all the way to 
the vicinity of Susanville, about 40 miles north of Beckwith Pass. South of Beckwith Pass 
several small areas of metamorphic schists of uncertain age are exposed along the eastern escarp- 
ment, and a mass of pre-Tertiary and altered andesite or basalt forms the greenstone ridge in 
the extreme southeast comer of the quadrangle. 

As stated before, almost the entire area consists of andesite, partly breccia, partly massive. 
The andesite is not present as stratified tuffs or tuff breccias, but the massive rock and the 
breccias are mingled in a way which leads to the beUef that the rocks were erupted from numer- 
ous vents within the area of the quadrangle. 

Only smaller areas of the Sierraville quadrangle have been covered by glaciation. The 
Quaternary plains of the Sierra VaUey form one of the most conspicuous features of the 
quadrangle. Except at Beckwith Pass and near Sierraville this level valley is almost entirely 
surrounded by andesite. The valley is somewhat marshy in its western part, but elsewhere 
comprises agricultural lands of high productiveness. The sedimentary deposits filling the valley 
are of great depth. It can hardly be doubted that at a comparatively recent period, before 
the drainage through Feather River was established, the valley was occupied by a shallow lake. 
There are no higher beach lines surrounding the valley, except one at an elevation of 5,030 feet, 
about 130 feet above the general level of the valley, and this is not everywhere well developed 
and is in no place conspicuous. The best exposures are near Loyalton, where they are marked 
by some well-washed gravels. No prominent d4bris fans project into the valley, from which it 
may be inferred that the filling of the lake has proceeded rapidly. 

A great number of artesian wells have been sunk throughout the vaUey and a flow of water 
is often obtained. The deepest well, as far as known, is at Callahan's, near the center of the 
vaUey, which penetrated 27 feet of gravel at the surface; underneath this the drill passed 
through 1,000 feet of "blue clay" and 200 feet of sand and clay. No bedrock was reached and 
the flow of water was hot. At several other places hot water has been reached underneath 
the deposit of "bhie clay" at 700 to 800 feet below the surface. In one well, 5 miles north of 

> FurthBTciiiitrlbutloiutollieeMloeyot tbeSlora Nevada: Bevanteenlh Ann. Rept. U. S. Osal. Survey, pt. I, 18M, pp. BUMUS. 
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Loyalton, the temperature of the water is 80° F. Samples procured by H. C. Hoorer indicate 
that the "blue clay" is probably an andesitic tuff. 

It is likely that Sierra Valley has remained a lake from the close of the Pliocene to the 
latest Quaternary and that its basin contains underneath a thin covering of Quaternary gravels, 
deep accumulations of andesite tuffs of the same ^e as the andesites in the rest of the quad- 
rangle. 

It is clear that the lake has never stood at a much higher level than 5,000 feet. Had it 
been 200 feet higher at any time, an outlet to the Great Basin through Beckwith Pass would 
have been established. 

STRUCTURAL FEATURES. 

So far OS known, there is no evidence of postandesitic faulting within this quadrangle, 
unless it should prove, on closer examination, that the late movement near Honey Lake extended 
to the latitude of Adams Peak. There are several preandesitic fault scarps, but they have been 
flo extensively covered by andesite that they do not form conspicuous topographic features. 

The first escarpment, continued from the fault line immediately west of Lake Tahoe, 
appears in the southwest comer 3 miles from Sierraville and within a short distance enters the 
Downieville quadrangle, fomung there the conspicuous Mohawk Vall^ fault, along which 
postandesitic movement has taken place. The escarpment near SierravUle has been deeply 
cut into by erosion and has now a height of about 2,000 feet. Along the southern edge heavy 
andesitic flows have completely covered this slope and there is no indication of dislocations in 
this andesite. 

The fault line following the eastern shore of Lake Tahoe enters the quadrangle in the south- 
east comer, but is almost immediately so heavily covered by andesite that its continuation ia 
uncertain. It probably dies out before the northern part of the quadrangle is reached. 

The main eastern fault Une, continuii^ from the Carson and Truckee quadrangles, enters 
at the southeast comer of the quadrangle and is no doubt continuous in a northerly direction 
along the entire eastern boundary. Though partly covered by andesitic flows it presents 
when viewed from a distance a fairly even slope about 2,000 feet high. At Beckwith Pass it 
sinks to a height of about 1,000 feet. Farther north the scarp is very much higher and attains 
north of Adams Peak heights of 3,500 feet. It is not entirely straight, for at Adams Peak a 
saUent projects several miles to the east, like the similar salient at Carson, about 50 miles farther 
south. The escarpment is entirely of granite and faces some low desert ranges across an inter- 
vening valley, which lies at elevations of 4,500 to 5,000 feet and is a few miles wide. 

Sierra Valley would seem to offer an excellent opportunity of testing whether any very 
recent, late Quaternary deformation has taken place within this block of the Sierra. If tilting 
has taken place, the movement has been slight. A close observer, however, can not fail to be im- 
pressed by the marshy character of the valley near the west side, in contrast to the decidedly 
higher and dryer east side. It is behoved that since the draining of the lake the surface has 
suffered a slight westward tilt. 

Tertiary lake beds of doubtful age are exposed at a number of places along the railroad, 
which follows Long Valley in front of the main eastern escarpment. The beds are clayey and 
sandy, none being tuffaceous, and dip at angles of 20° to 30°. 

MINERAL DEPOSITS. 

No placers or quartz mines are known Id this quadrangle. In the andesite east and south- 
east of Sierraville there are some areas in which thermal decomposition has developed. 
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CHAPTER 10. THE MABYSVTLLE QUADRANGLE. 

MABTSVILLE BUTTES. 

OBiaiN AND PBEBEirr POBU. 

The Maryaville Buttes are the remnanta of an extinct volcano of probably late Neocene 
age the internal structure of which is to a certain extent laid bare bj erosion. In any view 
from a distance two distinct features of the mountain group are always noted — the peripheral 
elopes, reaching up to 600 or 700 feet in a long, gentle curve, and the abrupt and jagged interior 
peaks and domes. It is probable that when the volcano was in active eruption it formed one 
great cone, and that its original form can be reconstructed with considerable accuracy by 
carrying up the curves of the lower slopes, with gradually increased declivity, until they cul- 
minate in a summit high above the present peaks. The drainage is radial, the creelm and 
ravines originating in the central mass and flowing thence north, east, south, and west. 

There are three divisions of the buttes, which are topographically and geologically distinct. 
They are the peripheral tuff ring, the interior ring of upturned sedinientary rocks, and the 
central core of igneous rocks. 

THB TTJTF BINa. 

The first subdivision corresponds to the gentle slopes mentioned above and is made up of a 
successive series of beds of mud lava poured out from the vents of the volcano. In its typical 
development this mud lava consists of gray or brownish-gray finely ground detritus in which 
he embedded angular fragments of andesite or, more rarely, rhyoUte of all sizes. Very com- 
monly, however, there is more or less sedimentary material — clay, sand, or gravel — mixed with 
these mud lavas, or tuffaceous breccias, as they might be called. The abundance of this sedi- 
mentary material is explained by the loose character of the beds through which the eruptive 
masses must have forced their way. These mud lavas show a close analogy with similar enor- 
mous masses largely covering the fiank of the Sierra Nevada. They were probably poured out 
as a semifluid, hot mud, and were only to a less extent the result of ash showers. Narrow gulches 
or defiles have been cut through this ring of mud flows, leading from crater-like valleys with level 
bottoms, many of which are of roughly circular shape and surrounded by steep walls of tuff or 
massive andesite. 

The tuff slopes emerge from the Quaternary of the Great Valley at an elevation of about 
150 feet, but scattered well-washed pebbles of quartzose, metamorphic, volcanic, and Neocene 
rocks occur up to an elevation of 300 or 400 feet, or to about the height reached by the Pleis- 
tocene lake or river sediments on the flank of the Sierra. No indications of terraces or shore 
lines are, however, visible; they are also absent on the Sierra Nevada side. 

THE TTPTUBHED SXSIHENTB. 

Between the exterior mud flows and the massive core, and strongly contrasting with them, 
there occur a series of smooth, rounded hills, forming an interrupted ring a mile or less in width. 
These hills are not of volcanic origin, but consist of a series of sandstones (usually soft), white 
or dark clays, and gravelly beds. As a rule they dip away from the central core, and where 
near it stand at high angles, locally vertical. At the intermediate contact with the massive 
volcanic rocks these sediments are usually hardened. No volcanic detritus of the same rocks 
of which the buttes are made up is found in them, and it may be regarded as certain that they 
were laid down before the period of volcanic activity. 
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Macoma ep. 
Tapes (CuneuB) ap, 
SaxidomiB sp. 
Oardium modeatum. 
Gal eras sp. 
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The oldest of these formations belongs to the Tejon formation (Eocene); it has thus far 
been identified only in the sedimentary area northeast of the village of West Butte. Here it is 
composed of greenish sandstones and shales, adjoining the volcanic maases and dipping at high 
angtea east or west. A thickness of several hundred feet of sediments is exposed. Some of the 
beds contain abundant marine fossils, characteristic of the Tejon, among which a small coral 
( TrochoemUia striata Gabb) is most abundant. Gardita planicoata, a form eminently charac- 
teristic of the Tejon, is also found. 

Overlying these beds are light-colored soft sandstones and clays, dipping about 20" W., 
which have been referred to the lone formation (Miocene). The other sedimentary areas 
consist largely, if not entirely, of these soft, Ught-colored beds. Near the tuffs they dip 16° to 
20" S.; near the central volcanic mass they usually stand almost vertical. In many places 
the beds are greatly disturbed and dip in various directions within short distances. In the clays 
of these areas, in carbonaceous strata, impressions of leaves were collected. Marine fossils 
were found about 2 miles east of the South Butte and 2J miles north-northwest of the South 
Butte. The fossils, while not abundant, point to a Miocene age. These beds are believed to be 
the exact equivalent of the lone formation exposed along the foothills of the Sierra Nevada. 
Their abrogate thickness is very considerable, 1,000 feet being a fair minimum estimate. 

The following fossils were identified by Messrs. Stearns and Dall: 

Craosatella collina Conraii. 
Venericardia bofealis Conrad. 
Verticardia? sp. 
Acila castKiuia Einda. 
Liocardiiua apicinum Carpenter. 
FuBUe (Exilia) ap, 

THK CEimiAL COBS. 

The central mass of the buttes consists principally of massive volcanic rocks, mixed with 
some breccias of the same materials. Most prominent, and occupying the largest area, are 
rough and jagged peaks and ridges of dark color; showing many beautiful columnar and laminated 
structures. They are made up of normal homblende-mica andesite of very rough, trachytio 
ap[>earance. Both the North Butte and the South Butte are formed of this material. Between 
these rough ridges are some smoother hills, consisting of mixed andesite and andesite breccia, 
with some rhyohte. 

The eruptions took the form of large masses or necks, forced upward through the loose 
sediments. The mass and the energy of the ascending lavas were so great that the surrounding 
sediments were uplifted more than 1,000 feet and bent upward on all sides of the necks. It 
is probable that the ascending lavas were very viscid and comparatively cool, so that in some 
measure they acted as a plastic solid mass. The surrounding sediments, of which now a large 
part is probably erroded, prevented them from breaking out and forming lava Sows. 

The time at which the volcano was active can be fixed at the close of the Pliocene, or at tlie 
beginning of the Quaternary. It was probably a little later than the eruptions in the Sierra 
Nevada. 

OOLD-BBABIHa GRAVELS. 

Among the Neocene beds of the Marysville Buttes there are gravels of varying degrees of 
coarseness, some of the pebbles being 5 inches or more in diameter. The pebbles are well 
washed and consist of quartz, siliceous sedimentary rock, diabase, granite, and serpentine. All 
of this gravel, as well as the parts of the volcanic mud flows that contain a considerable mixture 
of gravel, are slightly auriferous, and many of the gulches and ravines in such areas have been 
washed during the wet season with some profit. The gold is well rounded and, as a rule, mod- 
erately fine. A few exceptionally large pieces, up to a value of $5, are reported to have been 
found. In some places these deposits might be profitably washed by the hydraulic process if 
it were possible to obtain sufficient water. 

These coarse auriferous gravels are certainly a most interesting feature, occurring so far 
fiom their source in the Sierra Nevada. There are no indications of quartz veins in the buttes. 
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CHAPTER 11. THE SMARTSVHJ^ QUADRANGLE 
GENERAIi OEOLOGT. 

Igneous rocks of the "Bedrock series" prevail in the Smartaville quadrangle, which reaches 
from the Sacramento Valley up to the r^on of the upper foothills — that is, to elevations of 
about 3,000 feet. Late Jurassic igneous rocks of basic character, variously classed as diabase, 
augite porphyrite, porphyrite tuffs, and where more altered as amphibolites, occupy the 
largest areas. In speaking of them collectively the name "greenstone" is most convenient. 
They include some narrow strips of the Calaveras formation (Carboniferous) and possibly 
also of the Mariposa formation. Lai^e intrusions of coarsely granular rocks have been forced 
into these greenstones and consist of quartz diorites, granodlorites, and gabbros, the gabbros 
usually appearing as mai^inal facies. 

The gravel areas are small, as are the areas covered by andesitic tuffs. The re^on is, 
however, of special interest because it is traversed by the lower reaches of the great Neocene 
Yuba River. A (low of andesitic tuff followed the river down to the plains and spread out in 
front of the foothills. The larger part of the quadrangle has never been covered by Neocene 
volcanic matter. 

No Neocene or post-Neocene dislocations are known to exist within this area. 

OOLD-BKARINO AREAS AND PRODUCTION. 

Qold-bearing veinlets and seams are so widely distributed through the "Bedrock seriee" 
that almost every creek has at one time been washed or prospected. The poorest areas are 
those of the central greenstone belt and the whole southern margin of the quadrangle. A 
fairly well-defined belt of stringers and short veins follows the amphiboUte belt of the foothills 
from Alhin Hill, near Spenceville, to Browns Valley and northward. Rich pocket veins occur 
near Rough and Ready, in Nevada County, and near Hansonville and Indiana Ranch, in Yuba 
County. Other veins of note are found in the upper amphiboUte belt from Butlards Bar to. 
Grass Valley. By far the most important quartz-mining district is that of Nevada City and 
Grass Valley, which annually yields a couple of milhon dollars or more. 

The yield from the Neocene gravel mines at Nevada City and along the main Neocene 
river from North Columbia to French Corral has been very large. At present the production 
from this source is almost negligible, and the quadrangle does not contain any reserves of 
great value for future hydrauUc or drift work, except at French Corral, Nevada City, Badger 
Hill, and Cherokee. 

In 1908 the principal production was derived from dredging operations on lower Bear and 
Yuba rivers. The small placer mines of Yuba County yielded about $30,600 in gold. From 
Camptonville, French Corral, Nevada City, and Grass Valley drifting and sluicing operations 
yielded about $48,000. In 1909 the hydraulic mines near Camptonville (including Brandy 
City) yielded about $19,500, and the mines at French Corral, Grass Valley, Rough and Ready, 
and Smartsville, $8,000. 
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The Army engineere ' estimate the amounts removed and available as follows: 
Hydraulic gravel in bann of Yuba Rivtr. 
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The measurements by G. K. Gilbert show that the volumes excavated are for the most 
part considerably greater than the figures here given. 

Regarding the amounts available it should be stated that in many places the remaining 
gravels are poor, or, as at Nevada City, capped with so much lava that it would cost a great 
deal to work them, even under most favorable conditions. 

Aa to the yield of the heavy gravels along the main stream from Smartsviile to French 
Corral, few data are available, and most of those which follow are taken from Whitney's 
"Auriferous gravels." 

The thick gravels from Cherokee to French Corral contain gold throughout; even the top 
gravels at Cherokee are profitable by the hydraulic method and yield 10 to 15 cents a cubic 
yard in fine gold. At American Hill, below North San Juan, the channel has been worked for 
3,000 feet, the width from rim to rim being about 1,000 feet, the thickness averaging 150 feet- 
The gross product from 1860 to 1872 was, according to Whitney,' $1,241,240. Pettee says 
that the gravel averaged 30 cents to the cubic yard. The lower end of the San Juan Hill 
yielded $157,000 in 1858, the contents aver^;ing 35 cents to the cubic yard. This includes 
the bottom gravel, which is much richer than the top. 

The total yield of the Smartsville diggings up to 1877 is estimated by Fettee to have been 
$13,000,000; the average yield was probably 37 cents a cubic yard. 

EXTENT OF WORKINGS. 

The almost continuous deposits from North San Juan to French Corral have been worked 
throvghout their extent, and large parts of these areas are now exhausted; much gravel still 
remains, however, at French Corral. The maximum depth of these gravels is 250 feet. At 
Badger HUl, the outlet of the Big Columbia and North Bloomiield channels, and at Paterson 
extensive hydraulic mining has been carried on. The gravels are here 300 to 400 feet deep, 
and, except at Badger flill, bedrock has not been exposed in the center of the channel, nor 
have any drifting operations been undertaken, the bottom gravel being considered of too low 
grade. The small gravel areas near Camptonville are almost exhausted, but much gravel still 
remains at Depot Hill, in the northeast comer of the quadrangle. An area of shallow Neocene 
gravel has been worked at New York Flat, and in this the gold appears to be largely derived 
from the adjacent Forbestown quartz veins. At Smartsville and Sicard Flat extensive hydrauhc 
mines have been, located. At the former hydrauhc washing was still being carried on some 10 
years ago, the debris being stored in an old gravel pit. Drift mining is done on the same channel, 
the deposits having been opened from a point near Mooney Flat- 
About 2 miles south of Wyandotte the Neocene shore gravels have been washed by the 
hydraulic process and are well exposed. They contain layers of yellow friable micaceous sand- 
stone. 
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The Neocene river channel to the north of Bangor has been mined by means of drifting 
from shafts. 

Extensive deposits of aUuvial gravel derived from the hydraulic mines lie in Willow Creek 
near Camptonville and in Deer Creek below Nevada City; these may in the future be worked 
over again. 

lONE FORMATION. 

During the Miocene epoch, contemporaneously with the accumulation of the auriferous 
gravels od the slopes of the Sierra Nevada, there was deposited in the gulf then occupying the 
Great Valley a sedimeotary series consisting of clays and sands, to which the name lone forma- 
tion has been given. 

In thb quadrangle there are very few exposures of this formation, most of it being either 
covered by the Pleistocene beds or removed by erosion before their deposition. Good 
outcrops of the clays and sands constituting this formation are found on Dry Slough 8 miles 
northeast of Wheatland, and also on the road to Spenceville 5 miles from Wheatland. At 
Dry Slough the beds are about 15 feet thick, dip gently southward, and are overlain uncon- 
formably by thin Pleistocene gravels. On the Spenceville road impressions of fossil leaves 
are found in a yellowish clay. West of the Brady ranch 20 feet of whitish clay and sandstone 
underlie the. andesitic conglomerate. Along Honcut Creek the lone formation appears to 
have been almost entirely eroded before the deposition of the Pleistocene clays and gravels. 

AURIFEROUS GRAVELS. 

The Neocene topography of this quadrangle differed materially from its topography of 
to-day, but the difference in the configuration is, on the whole, less marked than in other areas, 
because a large part of this district was never covered by volcanic flows, and consequently the 
older drainage is to some extent preserved. The principal feature of the Neocene topography 
consisted of the high and rugged diabase ranges of the foothills, rising to an elevation of over 
1,500 feet above the rivers. To the east of this high foothill range, on the middle slopes of the 
range, gentler outlines prevailed, but the general character was still decidedly hilly and undu- 
lating. The principal river then draining the area corresponded closely to the present Yuba 
River. Bear River was represented only by a less important creek, for in the adjoining Colfax 
quadrangle the south fork of the Neocene Yuba River cut off the present upper drainage of the 
Bear. The Neocene channel at Bangor may be considered as representing, in part, the present 
Honcut Creek. 

In tracing the Neocene drainage in detail many difhculties arise on account of the great extent 
to which the Neocene deposits have been removed by erosion. The main channel of the Neocene 
Yuba enters the quadrangle east of Paterson and, forming a curve convex to the south, is at 
Badger Hill crossed by the canyon of the present Middle Fork of the Yuba, which has here 
cut down to a depth of 1,000 feet below the old channel. From Badger Hill to North San Juan 
the main Neocene channel must have followed the present river canyon. From North San 
Juan to French Corral the course is unmistakably marked by a succession of gravel areas, now 
laigely removed by hydraulic mining. Along this course the bedrock hills rise on both sides 
500 to 600 feet above the Neocene channel, showing very clearly the character of the compara- 
tively narrow and steep river valley. Through the diabase ridges of the foothills there is but 
one possible outlet for this channel, namely, at Smarteville, at the place where the present river 
breaks through these diabase hiUs. Between Smartsville and French Corral there is but one 
course which the old river could have followed, namely, the river canyon of to-day, and as a 
consequence nearly all traces of the deposition between these two points were removed as the 
canyon was deepened. At French Corral the depth of post-Neocene erosion is about 700 feet; 
at Smartsville it is not more than 200 or 300 feet. 

This main stream received, near Badger Hill or North San Juan, a tributary from the 
vicinity of OamptonvUle, as indicated by Galena Hill, Weeds Hill, and Depot Hill (southeast 
of Oak Valley). This north fork of the Neocene Yuba River headed farther northeast, in the 
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DownievUIe quadrangle. Near French Corral Yuba River must have received another tribu- 
tary, which headed south of Nevada City and the course of which is probably indicated by the 
Manzanita channel (at Nevada City), Round Mountain (4 miles north of Nevada City), and 
Montezuma Hill. Another tributary, heading in the vicinity of Grass Valley and Nevada City, 
ia pretty clearly indicated by a few remaining areas; it probably joined the main river near 
Mooney Flat. A lar^ section of the channel is preserved at Smartsville, the topography show- 
ing clearly the comparative narrowness of the old canyon cut through the greenstone raises. 
Below Smartsville the course of the channel was approximately identical with the present 
river. Fragments of the channel are preserved at Sicard Flat and on the south side of Yuba 
River about 6 miles west of Smartsville. 

The Neocene channel at Smartsville has a grade of ] 13 feet to the mile; the French Corral- 
North San Juan channel, 65 feet to the mile; the Camptonville channels, about 112 feet to the 
mile; the Badger Hill channel is almost level; the Manzanita and Cement Hill channels of 
Nevada City have a very slight fall. The grades of the old channels with westerly or south- 
westerly direction have been greatly increased since Neocene time by the tilting of the Sierra 
Nevada. 

The auriferous gravels which accumulated in the Neocene river bottoms may be divided 
into two classes — those that antedate the Neocene volcanic activity in the Sierra Nevada and 
those that were contemporaneous with the rhyolitic and andesitic eruptions. The former 
consist of coarser and finer gravels of well-rounded pebbles of quartz and sUiceous metamorpbic 
rocks, with some sand; the color of the gravel banks in fresh exposures is usually white or 
yellowish. To this class belong the gravels of Camptonville and the laige accumulation from 
a point east of Paterson down to French Corral. The thickness of these beds varies, but is in 
places considerable, averaging 160 feet between French Corral and North San Juan and reachii^ 
400 feet east of Paterson. These accumulations are heavier along the old Yuba River than along 
any other Neocene streams of the range. One of the causes producing this accumulation was 
certainly the presence of a barrier near the mouth of the river, consisting of a high ridge of 
hard greenstone through which the stream must wear its way, thus, as it were, impounding the 
gravel in the upper course, which was characterized by wider valleys and more gently undulating 
outlines. The gravels on the tributaries of the main river had probably not accumulated to 
any considerable depth at the beginning of the volcanic period. 

The well-worn gravel of the old river channel to the north of Bangor is undoubtedly of 
Neocene age. The gravel of this channel mei^es into heavy shore gravels, which are thought to 
be largely of Neocene age and which grade into Pleistocene shore gravels; the line separating 
the shore gravels of the two periods must be taken as an approximate one. 

Gravels which occur interstratified with rhyolitic or andesitic material are found at several 
points. The upper part, at least, of the gravel at Smartsville and Sicard Flat is of this character 
and contains many pebbles of andesite. The total depth of gravel at Smartsville is not less 
than 200 feet. Most of the gravels of Nevada City also belong to the earlier part of the volcanic 
period, as rhyolitic tuffs are found low down in the series exposed there. Several of the smaller 
gravel areas exposed between Mooney Flat and Rough and Ready carry andesitic and meta- 
morpbic pebbles mixed and belong to the volcanic period. 

A period of erosion intervened between the rhyolitic and andesitic eruption, but it was not 
of long duration, and the time did not suffice to establish well-defined and independent channels 
of the volcanic period. 

The high, isolated area of well-washed gravel 3 miles north-northwest of Montezuma Hill 
is noteworthy; it is so much higher than the adjacent gravel channel of North San Juan that 
it must be assumed to belong to an earlier period; very likely it is of Cretaceous age. 

RHYOLITE. 

The heavy volcanic flows which usually overlie the auriferous graveb are not extensively 
represented in this tract. The earliest eruptions of the Neocene volcanoes in the portion of the 
high Sierra east of this tract were of rhyolitic character and swept down as mud flows along 
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the valley of the old South Yuba in the Colfax quadrangle. In the SmartsTille area they are 
eroded along the principal channel. The only rhyoUtic beds of importance are found immo- 
diately north of Nevada City, at Round Mountain (4 miles north of Nevada City), and at Mon- 
tezuma Hill. These mud flows poured into the Nevada City drainage basin from one or two 
low gaps separating it from the valley of the old South Yuba to the east, and reach, in the 
vicinity of Sugar Loaf Mountain, north of Nevada City, a total thickness between 200 and 300 
feet. They consiat of white or light-colored sands, locally consolidated as soft sandstone, and 
sandy clays interatratified -with gravels in such a manner that it is extremely difficult to draw 
the line between the two formations. The gravels, however, predominate in the lower part of 
the series. Some of these white sandstones or clays consist entirely of rhyolitic fragments, but 
others are mixed with detrital material from the surrounding formations. 

ANDESITE. 

Where no rhyolite is present the andesitic beds directly overlie the auriferous gravels. 
The lower part of the andesitic series usually consists of heavy volcanic gravels and tufl's which 
contain no gold, or only traces of it. The upper part is formed by a compact gray or brown 
andesitic breccia, with large angular fragments of andesite, cemented by finer, ground-up 
andesitic detritus. The breccia came down as successive mud flows from the volcanic vents 
located near the summit. The maximum thickness of the andesitic beds is 300 feet. The 
present areas represent but a small portion of the volcanic sheet once covering the country. 
At some places, as at French Corral, there is no andesite at present, but small patches remaining 
in the vicinity, such as the small area 3 miles north-northwest of French Corral, show that the 
depth of volcanic material must have been very considerable. It is evident that the andesitic 
flows once covered a lai^e part of the northeastern section of the Smartsville quadrangle, but 
the Oregon Hills and the high diabase ridges of the foothills were not buried. At Smartsville 
the volcanic capping consists of alternating strata of conglomerate or compact gravel and 
compact tuff; the thickness does not exceed 150 feet. Below Smartsville the andesitic masses 
spread out and form a lai^e area skirting the foothills for some distance at an elevation of 
about 200 feet; th^ are here comparatively thin, being not over 60 feet thick, and consist 
of black volcanic gravel or conglomerate, capped by a thin layer of andesitic breccia. To the 
west the andesitic beds soon disappear under the Quaternary covering. 

TERTIARY GRAVELS OF THE NEVADA CITY AND ORA8S VALLEY DISTRICTS. 

In 1894 a special examination was made of the Nevada City and Grass Valley districts, 
the results of which were published in two reports.' The maps accompanying these reports are 
in three sheets — the Nevada City, Banner Hill, and Grass Valley special maps. 

AUBIFEBOirS aKAVBLB. 

The auriferous gravels proper, resting directly on the surface of the "Bedrock series" 
along the depressions of the Neocene rivers and creeks, consiat, in the larger channels, of well- 
rounded pebbles of quartz and harder rocks of the "Bedrock series," between which hes more 
or less sandy material. Although the pebbles are mainly of quartz, those of other material are 
also plentiful. The pebbles range from a fraction of an inch upward to 6 or 8 inches in diameter, 
but the average mze is far short of the maximum. On the bedrock larger, partly rounded 
fragments occur here and there. Well-rounded bowlders several feet in diameter are found 
in the bottoms of some of the channels with granitic bedrock. In many of the tributary chan- 
nels, such as the Harmony and the channel at the northwest end of Cement Hill, the gravel on 
the bedrock is partly angular and imperfectly washed. In the Harinouy channel bodies and 
streaks of blui^ clay alternate with streaks of gravel near the bedrock. (See fig. 9, p. 131.) 
In the upper part of the gravel the pebbles are in general extremely well rounded and polished 
and consist largely of black sihceous rocks. The deepest gravel has generally a dark^ray 
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or bluish color and contains much secondary pyrite or marcasite, locally auriferous; streaks 
of reddish gravel also occur in the deeper parts of the mass. Nearer the surface the gravel 
is generally reddish. Fluviatile stratification is of extremely common occurrence. Very little 
gravel occurs in the Banner Hill area, though the lower parts of now largely eroded Neocene 
stream channels doubtless contained much of it. The Grass Valley area and the southern 
part of the Nevada City area also contain little gravel. The largest accumulations are found 
north of Nevada City, in the deepest parts of the ancient stream system, where they reach 
a maximum thickness of 175 feet at the Manzanita hydraulic cut (PI. II, A, p. 20). The 
banks of Cement Hill show 60 feet of well-washed gravel, with excellent fluviatile structure. 

BHTOIilTIO TUFFS. 

Above the auriferous gravels lie, in the deeper parts of the depressions, a series of light- 
colored or white clayey or sandy rocks, more or less perfectly consolidated, commonly described 
as pipe clay and sand. These are largely rhyolitic tuffs, more or less pure. Certain of the 
beds consist almost exclusively of minute fragments of glass; others are so admixed with mainly 
granitic detritus as nearly to mask their tuffaceous character. The fragments both of glass 
and of granitic minerals are generally very sharp and angular. Bodies of gravel are also included 
in the tuffaceous series, and, on the whole, it is impossible to draw a distinct line between the 
auriferous gravels and the rhyolitic tuffs. On the southern face of Cement Hill the line between 
the two formations is fairly sharp, separating 60 feet of gravel from over 200 feet of rhyolitic 
tuff. A little rhyolitic material is found in the sands of the main channels down to a distance 
of 40 feet, or even leas, from the bedrock. The rhyolitic tuff is practically coniined to the 
northern part of the Banner Hill and Nevada City tracts. 

The purest tuff has very nearly the composition of a rhyolite. Grains and Sakes of a 
brownish, translucent mineral, with faint double refraction, are abundantly developed, especially 
in the rocks poor in alkalies. This is undoubtedly the kaolin mineral recognized by H. W. 
Turner in his lone sandstone.' 

At the Cement Hill diggings, in the northwest comer of the Nevada City area, sandstones 
and gravel occur cemented by an almost pure, yellowish opal. 

ANCESrnC TUFFS. 

The high, gently sloping ridges of these districts are covered by andesitic flows, generally 
tuffs and tuffaceous breccias. These ffows consist mainly of a detrital mass well cemented 
and made up of andesitic grains. Abundant angular or roughly rounded fragments of andesite 
of all sizes up to a foot or more in diameter are inclosed in this finer-grained mass. This ande- 
site is of a gray to brown or reddish color, rarely greenish, and is in general distinctly porphy- 
ritic, with small crystals of white feldspar and black augite or hornblende. As a rule it has a 
rough, trachytic appearance. Mica is rarely found. Pyroxene (both augite and hypersthene) 
is almost invariably present. Black basaltic hornblende commonly occurs with the pyroxene, 
usually in larger crystals. The groundmass is partly glassy, or of a very fine-grained, holo- 
crystalline structure. The thickness of the volcanic flows ranges from 400 feet in the Banner 
Hill district to about 200 feet in the Nevada City district. The easily distintegrating cement 
renders the exposures unsatisfactory, and a deep reddish soil usually covers the tops of the 
ridges. This disint^ration and the tendency of the decomposed material and residual ande- 
sitic bowlders to slide downhill makes the contacts with the underlying formations in many 
places obscure and difEcult to trace. Good exposures are found in the vicinity of the Harmony 
gravel mines. The best exposure, though practically inaccessible, is in the bluff of the Man- 
zanita hydraulic pit, north of Nevada City, where resisting unconformably on the sloping sur- 
face of the white clays and sands there are at least four distinct flows of andesitic tuff, each 20 
to 30 feet thick, separated by irr^ular, worn surfaces. The amount of angular andesitic bowl- 
ders is not constant, and some flows consist entirely of the fine, detrital cementing tuff. Of 
such character are the tuffs overlying the clays and gravels exposed in the hydraulic pit just 
north of Grass Valley. 
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TEE TBBTZABT BXSBOOK STTEFACB. 

Excellent opportunitiea are offered in this district to study the old Tertiary surface. The 
areas covered by the gravel deposits are numerous. The elevations along the contact lines 
and the data available from the undei^round exploration of the auriferous channels afford 
sufficient materials from which to construct a contour map of the Tertiaiy surface.' The 
general features of the contour map show a surface of prominent rehef, but much less cut and 
scored by deep creeks and ravines than the modern surface. Banner Hill, the Town Talk 
ridge, and Cobome Hill were then, as now, salient points of the topography. These eminences 
rose from several hundred to over a thousand feet above the deepest depressions. Banner 
Hill was, however, an unusually prominent point in this part of the comparatively gentle middle 
slopes of the Neocene Sierra, its hard siliceous breccias strongly resisting disintegration. North 
of Banner Hill a prominent high ridge of siliceous argillite divided the Nevada City basin from 
the main Yuba River, flowing from Scotts Flat northward toward Blue Tent and North Columbia. 

West of Town Talk the drainage was clearly westward, down toward Rough and Ready. 
The northern part of the Grass Valley tract was drained by the Alta channel, heading northeast 
of Osborne Hill. There is no evidence that the channel continued eastward to Buena Vista 
slide, as suggested in a previous pubhcation.* The channel at Buena Vista probably graded 
toward the east to the main Yuba River. Giood proof of this is furnished by the fact that the 
rhyohtic tuff from the main Yuba channel also flooded the Buena Vista channel and the depres- 
sion southwest of the Washington mine, hut did not overflow into the basin of the Alta channel. 

In the Nevada City district the main depression was in the vicinity of Nevada City, for there 
the accumulations of gravel, sand, and clay are deepest and the elevations of the bedrock lowest. 
Up toward the highlands of Town Talk and Banner Hill the depth of this material grows less, 
and at a certain elevation the andesitic tuff rests directly on the bedrock. In the lower part 
of the basin the curious feature is presented of an almost continuous channel 4 miles long and 
practically level. 

From Peck's diggings, at the head of Native American Ravine, in the northwest comer of 
the Nevada City tract, where the elevation of the lowest bedrock is 2,650 or 2,660 feet, there is 
without doubt a continuous channel to the Empire shaft, where the lowest bedrock elevation 
is 2,660 feet. Again, there is no reasonable doubt that the channel is continuous to the great 
hydraulic pits northwest of Nevada City, and here again the bedrock elevation is 2,650 feet 
or less, sinking to 2,625 feet in the vicinity of the old Merrifield mine. From thb point the 
lowest channel continues eastward over the exposed bedrock of the hydraulic ground, at 
elevations ranging from 2,630 to 2,640 feet. At the south end of the Manzanita channel the 
elevation is 2,645 feet. From the Manzanita pit the rich gravel on the bedrock, a few feet 
thick, has been drifted on up to the Odin mine, where the elevation of the lowest bedrock is 
2,655 feet. From the Odin incline the channel has been extensively prospected in the belief 
that it connects with the Harmony channel under the lava hiJl. The channel is here wider 
and the gravel of lower grade than farther south. At the Howe cut, where the channd 
emerges from under the ndge, the lowest bedrock has an elevation of 2,650 feet, though at 
the inner part of the cut a harder, granitic bedrock ledge rises to an elevation of 2,670 feet. 
Such local inequahties are observed in many of the old channels. There is thus no decided 
evidence to "he derived from the grades as to the direction of the old channel. 

Other facts show, however, that the Cement HiU channel, in the first place, must have 
flowed from the northwest to the southeast. First among them is the evidence* from the gravel. 
At Peck's diggings there is only a few feet of imperfectly washed quartz gravel overlain by the 
clays and sandstones of the rhyohtic series, which here attain a depth of only 70 feet. At the 
divings northwest of Nevada City the gravel is 60 feet deep, extremely well washed, and cov- 
ered by 150 to 200 feet of light-colored rhyolitic beds. This alone shows plainly enough that 
the direction of the channel was southeasterly. Regarding the Manzanita channel, it has gen- 
erally been supposed that it came down from the north and that, bending about near Nevada 
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City, its BOW eroded lower course followed the present valley of Deer Creek westward toward 
Kough and Ready. At the fiiBt glance this theory seems not only plausible but actually sus- 
tained by the grade of the channels, but there are very cogent ailments against it. In the first 
place, as in this vicinity the period of erosion between the rhyoUtic beds and the andesite was 
insignificant, it should confidently be expected that some of the rhyolitic material would be 
found in the neighborhood of Randolph House and Rough and Ready, southwest of Nevada 
City, where fragments of channels are preserved. No such beds are, however, found there, the 
andeeite tuff resting directly on the bedrock or the gravel. On the other hand, if we assume 
that the Manzanita channel did come from the north, we are confronted with the fact that the 
outlet of the Harmony channel at the Laney tunnel is somewhat lower than the bedrock at the 
Howe cut, so that, on this supposition — the outlet being to the east of the Howe cut — ^in no way 
could any connection then have existed between these two channels. That the Harmony 
channel is continued toward the northwest to join the old Yuba River is cleaily shown by the 
lower deposits at Round ^fountain and the still lower fragment of channel preserved at Monte- 
zuma HUl. There would thus be no room left for the headwaters of so lai^e a channel as the 
MaDzanita, on the supposition that it came from the north. Furthermore, the Manzanita 
channel was extremely rich in coarse gold. To the north of it are no quartz veins worth men- 
tioning, while immediately to the south of it are the rich vein systems of Nevada City. On 
the west, toward the Providence mine, begin a series of much harder rocks, which are resistant 
to weathering and would easily form a barrier, just as the slate and diabase of Banner Hill, 
Federal Loan, and Town Talk still form barriers to the east and south. 

The Manzanita channel then formed the central drainage way of a fiat depression in the 
easily eroded granodiorite, bordered on the east, south, and west by an amphitheater of rising 
hills. This drainage line is indeed the most natural one to be expected in a vicinity where the 
tendency to transverse drainage is not so strongly developed as on the tilted plain of the modem 
Sierra Nevada. It has been shown in a former paper ' that the grades of the Neocene river 
courses clearly indicate that such a tilting has taken place along an axb parallel to the crest 
of the Sierra and that the amount of it, though not exactly regular over the whole slope, 
was 60 or 70 feet to the mile as a maximum. On applying this principle to the Neocene 
drainage system of Nevada City the difficulties are overcome and the drainage becomes a very 
natural one. 

The Cement Hill channel, with a direction from northwest to southeast, had, then, before 
the tilting, a grade of 60 or 70 feet to the mile. The partly eroded channel between tlie west 
end of the big hydraulic pits and the Manzanita pit, which now has a slight westward grade of 
20 feet to the mile, had before the tilting an eastward grade of about 50 feet to the mile. The 
channel between the Manzanita and tlie Howe cut, now practically level (except for the h&rd 
projecting ledge at the cut), which runs nearly due north, had before the tilting a slight north- 
ward grade of about 20 feet to the mile. 

From the Howe cut (elevation 2,650 feet) to the lowest bedrock at Round Mountain,' 2i 
miles due north, or 1 mile east of the line of tilting (elevation 2,62S feet), the grade, wliich before 
the tilting was 3D feet to the mile, is now 10 feet to tlie mile. From Round Mountain to the 
lowest bedrock at Montezuma Hill (elevation 2,356 feet, according to Pettee in Whitney's 
"Auriferous gravels"), a distance of 2} miles in a direction nearly due west, there is pow a grade 
of 100 feet to the mile, but before the tilting it would have been 30 feet to the mile. From 
Montezuma Hill down to French Corral, along Shady Creek and the present Yuba River, the 
only way which the Manzanita channel could have followed, the distance is 6 miles and the 
present grade 100 feet to the mile. 

The Harmony channel must have joined the Manzanita channel a mile or two north of the 
Howe cut. The Harmony channel, coming down in a westerly direction, has now a very steep 
grade of about 150 feet to the mile from the East Harmony mine to the Laney tunnel. Before 
the tilting it hod a grade of about 80 feet per mile. East of the East Harmony mine the grade 
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increases rapidly as the high ridge of siliceous ai^lUte is approached. It has been held by 
many that the Harmony channel continues for an indefinite distance up the ridge. This is 
impossible, as only a few miles eastward the deep Yuba channel, from Scotta Flat to Blue Tent, 
crosses the ridge. The Harmony channel is well up toward the headwaters and under Harmony 
Bidge divides into several branches. The subangular character of its gravel and the steep 
grades prove that the divide is not far distant. Its richness is due not to its being a main and 
important channel but to its crossing a system of rich quartz veins. It is barely possible that 
a deep gorge cuts through the ridge of siliceous rock and extends as far east as the Fountain 
Head mine, but this must be characterized as higiily improbable. The area in the vicinity of 
the Fountain Head mine probably drained eastward toward the main Yuba Biver. There is, 
of course, no reason why auriferous channels should not be found on the east as well as on the 
west side of the divide. There is also a difference in elevation between the surfaces of the 
rhyolitic flows of 200 to 300 feet between the vicinity of Cold Spring and Fountain Head. So 
great a difference would scarcely exist if there had been a way of communication between the 
two localities. 

Considering the subsequent tilting, the Tertiary bedrock surface must originally have hod 
a less sharp westward slope than at present. Banner Hill, instead of rising 1,250 feet above 
the Manzanita channel, as now, was only 1,050 feet above the channel. 

DEPOSITION OF THE ATmtFBSOUS aBAVELS. 

The surface on which the Tertiary deposits rested having thus been examined, it remains 
to outline briefly the events which caused its burial under Neocene sedimentary and igneous 
deposits. At a period immediately preceding the volcanic eruptions of rhyohte and andesite 
the accumulations of gravel were not deep in any part of this area located well up on the ridges 
dividing the main drainage hnes. Along these main rivers, and principally along the great longi- 
tudinal valley of the Yuba from You Bet up to North Columbia, masses of gravel several hundred 
feet in depth had accumulated. One of the principal causes (though not the only one) of this 
exceptionally heavy gravel mass is to be Found in the fact that Yuba Biver, flowing on the middle 
slopes in a broad and open valley, had to turn and force its way through the foothill range of 
Jurassic lavas in a relatively deep and narrow canyon, almost as deep as that of to-day and well 
shown by the present relations at SmartsvUle. This foothill range acted as a barrier, restrain- 
ing the gravel masses in the open valleys of the middle slopes. In the Nevada City area the 
prevolcanic gravels reached the greatest depths along the Manzanita channel, and it is doubtful 
whether they have at any place exceeded a thickness of 40 feet. Bhyolitic fragments are found 
at that elevation above the bedrock, and even lower. It is doubtful whether the gravels, 
60 feet thick, of the hydraulic pits northwest of Nevada City are antevolcanic ; the gravel is 
different from that generally found in the deepest parts of the Neocene channels and has more 
the appearance of the extremely well washed "black gravel" which occurs at the higher eleva- 
tion and which belongs in the rhyolitic period. Outside of the main drainage channel there was 
only a few feet of gravel on the bedrock along the streams, and in by far the greatest number 
of exposures the andesite or rhyolite rests directly on tlie bedrock. There is no reason to believe 
that the antevolcanic gravel In this vicinity antedates the Neocene period. 

TEE VOLCAHIO FLOVS. 

Such were the conditions when eruptions of enormous masses of rhyolitic tuffs began on 
the headwaters of the Tertiary Yuba Biver. Their general character has been referred to above. 
It is probable that they were erupted as mud flows, emeiging from the crater mingled with much 
water, and that there was not only one but a long series of flows, in the intervals between which 
the older flows were to some extent worked over by the running water and interstratified with 
clay, sand, and gravels of local origin. These rhyolitic flows, 200 to 300 feet thick, are well 
exposed at Alta, on the Central Pacific Bailroad, and at Chalk Bluff, near You Bet, both in the 
* 88337°— No. 73—11 9 
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Colfax quadrangle. At Chalk Bluff an extensive Neocene flora was collected by C. D. Voy and 
examined by Leo Lesquereux.' The rhyolitic flows of Nevada City are the exact stratigrapbic 
equivalent of the rhyolite tuff of Chalk Bluff, and there can thus be no doubt about their age. 
Leaves similar to those of Chalk Bluff occur at many places in the vicinity of the Manzanita 
channel, and with some trouble it may be possible to obtain a good coUection. 

The tufl^s are well exposed at Quaker Hill and Scotts Flat, farther down the Neocene river, 
and again at the north aide of the Washington ridge at Blue Tent, where they are several 
hundred feet thick, the top stratum attaining an elevation of 3,000 feet. Near the place where 
the upper North Bloomfield road crosses Rock Creek there was a low gap in the ridge between 
the main Yuba and the Nevada City basin; through this gap the rhyolitic tuffs poured into the 
granitic basin. The first flows found their way down into the Harmony and lower Manzanita 
channels, causing a damming of the latter, which, of course, produced an accumulation of 
sand and gravels in the upper part of the channel about Nevada City, and to this damming 
it is believed the heavy gravels of the Manzanita cut and Cement Hill are due. Subsequent 
flows found their way down to Round Mountain and Montezuma Hill, obstructing the channels 
to still greater extent. At last the whole of the lower part of the Nevada City basin became fiUed. 
The elevation of the top layers now ranges from 3,100 feet on the east side of the basin to 2,740 
feet at the northwest comer of the Nevada City tract, a distance of 5 miles from east to west. 
It will be noticed that on the supposition of a tilting of 70 feet to the mile the surface would 
once, over this distance, have been approximately level, and about at the same elevation as the 
top stratum of the rhyohtic tuff at Blue Tent. The rhyolitic tuffs did not reach the southern 
and highest part of the Nevada City basin, nor did they overflow into the Town Talk or Grass 
Valley channel. To the east of the Neocene divide, rising along the eastern mai^in of the Grass 
Valley tract, the rhyolitic flows again appear, having reached that locality from the vicinity 
of You Bet. The divide was, however, just iiigh enough to prevent their overflowing into the 
Alta channel. 

As may be seen by tracing the contacts of andesite and rhyolite, the surface was not even 
but was subjected to some eroding action in the interval between the two eruptions; the erosion, 
however, was not extensive enough to produce any marked change. In fact, intervolcanic 
channeb, cutting far down into the rhyohte and even into the underlying bedrock, such as 
are so characteristic of the vicinity of Forest Hill, Placerville, and Mokelumne HiU, in the drain- 
age of the Neocene American and Mokelumne rivers, are practically absent on the main Yuba, 
although they appear on the headwaters of the North Fork of the Yuba, near Forest City. 
This is evidently caused by a differing time interval between the two eruptions; in this vicinity 
the first andesitic flow from the Lola and Castle Peak volcanoes followed closely after the last 
eruption of rhyolitic tuff. 

During the later part of the rhyolitic period many divides were flooded and the drainage was 
partly ch^iged. The great Neocene orogenic movement of the Sierra probably took place 
between the rhyolitic and the andesitic eruptions, as is indicated by the intensely eroding 
character of the "cement" channels, or intervolcanic channels. A tilting took place, elevating 
the eastern part of the range most strongly and the western part but little. Flows of andesitic 
tuffs, emerging from the craters as a mud, poured down the flanks of the Sierra in rapid succession, 
obliterating the old drainage system and flooding many of the divides, so that Banner Hill and 
Osborne Hill alone emerged from the desolate lava plateau in this vicinity. On this inclined 
lava plain the rivers had to select new courses, in general differing considerably from the old ones. 
The present drainage system was developed, characterized more than the Neocene by a transverse 
direction of the rivers. 

' The eiBct localEtj aeBaa a mattei of Mme doubt. It Is not now aaeatlUt, havliig been cov«nid b; hTdnullo Mbrii. niiltiwy itatcs tlut the 
matrli l9 a rbyollte tuS, but In the tew ipeolnwiu lezuntDed, by the courtesy of Prof. A. C. Ismsoo, or norkeley, tbe ihyoUtlc chmniit«r la Dot 
dwly appuxnt under the microBcope. At the looilltr I wh told that the leavea wen found bi olay Jiut below tlw irtUte toll ind at Uw top of Uw 
extemlve bendi gnveb of Yoa Bet, nveral hundred feat above the bottom of the deepest channel. 
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mNINa OPBBATIONS IN THE GBATBLS OF NBVASA OTTT AND OBASS VALLEY. 

The Neocene auriferous gravela, of which some are exposed and others are buried under 
several hundred feet of unproductive clay, sand, and volcanic material, lie from 200 to 500 feet 
above the bed of Deer Creek. Wherever exposed without heavy covering they have been washed 
by the hydraulic process, by which the whole mass of the gravel is removed. The richest gravels 
in the bottom of the old stream are removed by drifting along the bedrock and subsequently 
washing the mined gravel. Hydraulic 
mines have not been operated in the dis- 
trict for the last 15 years on account of 

the d6bris litigation. The only ground 2'biue8rav«i 

suitable for extensive m ining by the hy- 
draulic process is found near NevadaCity. t'6"redgravel 

Within the area of the Nevada City 
and Banner Hill special maps the mining I's'sandy clay 

developments are as described below. 

A lai^e opening has been made to mine l' fine blue graval 

the channel south of Deer Creek, a short 

distance southwest of the Lecompton l' ^andy day 

mine. As the gravel is very thin and a 
bank of 100 feet of andesitic tuff is already 
exposed, not much more can be accom- 
plished by hydraulic methods. Drifts 
have been run for a short distance, but no 
work is being done now. The same state- 
ment applies to the hydraulic cut south 
of the Murchie mine, where a minor channel runs north and south. For some distance from 
this point along the rim, hydraulic work could be prosecuted. To the east the bedrock rises 
steeply. Thence southward to the reservoir smaller hydraulic cuts have been made at intervab 
along the lava contact, either on smaller channels or, more commonly, on the decomposed 
croppings of quartz veins extending under the lava. Especially extensive are the old pits in 
the vicinity of the Mayflower mine, where some ground is yet left for hydrauhc operations. 
Small tunnels have been run in under the lava at several places. 

The drifting operations under Har- 
mony Ridge are extensive. The Har- 
mony channel with its branches has been 
And««itic opened and worked profitably by the 

Cold Spring incline and lately by the Kast 

^^ i.^.^ and West Harmony inclines {fig. 9). A 

clay and send northern branch has been mined from 

the Stokes shaft and other places in the 

vicinity of Munroe's vineyard. South of 

200 400 eoo BOO 1000 FEET this attempts to reach the same channel 

' ' ' ' ' ' have been made at the Yosemite incline 

FioDBi 10.— Vertical section along YoseitUU Indliie, Nevada city. _ , , , , r. 

(tig. 10) and at the edge of the Banner 
Hill district. The AUison tunnel and incline were driven in search of the continuation of the 
Harmony channel in 1894. In the adjoining district it has been mined almost continuously 
from the Coleman shaft and the Nevins and Laney tunnels to its outlet. The pay gravel in the 
Harmony channel is from 150 to 200 feet wide and only from 2 to 4 feet deep. It is in many 
places subangular and contains many quartz bowlders. Gold-bearing quartz veins are exposed 
here and there in the bed. As the gravel is fimdy cemented, it must be crushed in stamp mills 
in order to extract all of tlie gold. 
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The Manzanita .channel has been worked extensively by the hydraulic method from ita 
south end, and also to some extent at the nopth end, at the Howe cut. Between these points it 
has also been drifted almost continuously by the Manzanita, Nebraska, Live Oak, Odin, and 
other companies. Near the Nebraska incline the channel was narrow and especially rich, while 
to the north the gravel spreads out considerably and is more spotted in character. The channel 
is estimated to have produced over $3,000,000. The most extensive liydraulic mines are south- 
west of Sugar Loaf Mountain, where an area of at least 100 acres of bedrock has been exposed. 
The different portions of this groand, from east to west, are referred to as Buckeye Hill, Oregon 
Hill, Coyote Hill, Lost Hill, Wet Hill, and American Hill. Over this ground the gravel probably 
averaged 60 feet in thickness. The last work done before the debris htigation was in the extreme 
northwest comer and is referred to as the Hirschmann cut; from this it is said {100,000 has been 
taken. The whole mass hydraulicked contained, roughly, 10,000,000 cubic yards and has 
probably yielded several miUion doUars. The hydraulic operations could be continued for some 
distance northward, to the point where the overlying clays and tuffs become too heavy for profit- 
able handling. 

To the north the bedrock rises slowly, hut in a northwesterly direction it continues low and 
the ground has been opened by the Knickerbocker and Grover tunnels, in which good pay is 
found in spots. Still deeper is tlie Phoenix tunnel, on which the last work was done about 1880. 
It is about 1,200 feet long, in hard granodiorite, and struck gravel in an upraise of 15 or 20 feet 
near the end. The gravel did not show good pay. From this point northwestward there are 
no developments till Ragon's claim and the old Empire shaft are reached. The shaft is 146 feet 
deep, and some rich gravel was extracted from it long ago. The channel has liere the character 
of a narrow ravine. Some good pay has been found also higher up on the rim in Ragon'a incline. 
The same channel is exposed also in the hydrauhc cut on the north side of the ridge, in the 
extreme northwest comer of the Nevada City special quadrangle. Some drifting has also been 
done at this place, and the pay streak is said to have been 50 feet wide. At the Stevens & 
Trevasco mine a httle hydrauhc work has been done in the black gravel, and several tunnels 
have been run. Tlie principal one is 420 feet long, with the bottom in bedrock at the face. On 
the northeast side of Cement Hill, near Dean, several long tunnels have been driven which, at 
a certain distance in, lose the bedrock and run into black gravel. Dean's new tunnel is 600 feet 
long at an elevation of about 2,700 feet and still entirely in bedrock. Black gravel has been 
struck in a 20-foot upraise. 

Under the andesite ridge west of Town Talk there is a channel the bottom of which has not 
thus far been exposed. It seems to head near Town Talk, where the presence of a small channel 
was indicated in the railroad tunnel. The tunnel 1 ,000 feet west of Town Talk was made in 1880 
and proved too high. Several tunnels have been run in along the rim on the nortli side of the 
ridge. The Carl tunnel was nm 1,000 feet in bedrock and struck only clay and sand in an 
upraise. The Hughes tunnel is 500 feet long, in bedrock. The Schroeder tunnel is located at 
the outlet of the channel, in a small hydraulic cut, and drifting was going on there on a small 
scale in 1894. The elevation there ia about 2,516 feet. 

In the Grass Valley district tlie Alta channel has been drifted for about 3,000 feet from 
several shafts. The width of tiie channel was from 50 to 150 feet, but beyond the Hope shaft it 
appeared to widen, making the extraction less profitable. The total production is estimated to 
be $1,000,000. 

Along the northern edge of the andesite area east of the Empire mine smaller hydraulic 
cuts liave been made and 700 feet of the channel drifted. A small channel soittlieastof Heuston 
Hill was mined by drifting for about 400 feet in 1S94. 
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CHAPTER 12. THE COLFAX QUADRANGLE 

OENERAIj GEoioGT. 

Tlie "Bedrock series" in the Colfax quadrangle is represented chiefly by the Calaveras 
formation (Carbooiferous) in its several subdivisions.* A strip of the Mariposa formation 
(JursGsic) lies aloi^ the southern part of the western margin, and a strip of the Sailor Canyon 
formation (mainly Tiiassic) aloi^ the east side. Intrusive in these altered sediments are 
amphibolites of many kinds along the west side and a lai^e central dike of peridotites, serpen- 
tines, and gabbros, which traverses the whole quadrangle from north to south. A part of the 
granodioiite batholith of the high Sierra enters the quadrangle at the eastern mai^in, and along 
the west side lie several smaller intrusive masses of granodiorite and diorite. The list of 
important intrusive igneous masses closes with the body of soda granite that reaches up into the 
DownieviUe quadrangle from a point near Emigrant Gap, where only a narrow strip of contact- 
metamorphic slate separates it from the main granitic mass of the Sierra. 

GOIJ>-BKOUNG AREAS AND PRODUCTION 

The largest and richest masses of Tertiary gravel known in the Sierra Nevada are found in 
this quadrangle and derived their contents from a great number of gold-quartz veins. Few of ' 
these veins are continuous for a great distance, and the bulk of the gold was evidently derived 
from small veinlets and seams. Almost the whole area is gold bearing to a greater or less extent. 
The most barren parts are in the granitic rocks northwest of Cisco and in the clay slates of the 
southeast comer. The western margin of the quadrangle is followed by an irregular beltof 
gold-quartz veins from ihe Alaska and Delhi on the north to the great complex of veins around 
the south end of the granodiorite of Nevada City and to the veins in the vicinity of Colfax. 

From north to south in this quadrangle the great Serpentine belt is followed by an 
enormous number of auriferous veins, few of which are continuous enough to warrant extensive 
mining, but which seem to have enriched, in an extraordinary degree, the gravels of the streams 
which flowed over them. East of the Serpentine belt, chiefly in slates of the Calaveras formation, 
but partly also in the soda granite, ties another strongly auriferous zone marked by continuous 
and longer quartz veins. This extends from JohnsviUe, in Plumas County, by American Hill, 
Graniteville, Eagle Bird, Blue Canyon, and Humbug Bar, and leaves the quadrangle south of 
Michigan Bluff. This zone is second only to the Serpentine belt in its enriching power. Some 
of its veins are continuous for several miles. The rocks are comparatively barren from this zone 
to the eastern boundary of the quadrangle, except at two places, one at Meadow Lake in the 
granodiorite, the other at Duncan Peak in the slates. The veins in the Duncan Peak auriferous 
area have enriched the surrounding gravels, which, however, are not extensive. 

It is impossible to obtain exact data regarding the total amount of gold produced in this 
quadrangle. That part of Nevada County which is contained in it has certainly produced 
$60,000,000. The part of Placer County which is contained in it has surely produced, at the 
very least, the same amount. To this must be added the production from Minnesota, Alleghany, 
and Forest, in Sierra County, which is large. It is thought that $150,000,000 is a very con- 
servative estimate of the total. Of this amount probably not more than $10,000,000 has been 
contributed by the quartz mines. The yield of the Nevada City and Grass VaUey districts, just 
outside the quadrangle, is estimated at $123,000,000; of this amount about $75,000,000 may 
have been derived from the quartz mines in those districts. These figures are only the rudest 
approximations, but they serve to convey an idea of the astounding richness of the region. 

iSe*CoUaxIollo(No. 8fl), Geol. AIImU. S., U. S. GboI. Survey, 1900. 
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In 1908 the placer production of this quadrangle was about $280,000, and, bo far aa drift 
and hydraulic mining are concerned, it remained the most important area in the Sierra Nevada. 
The part of Nevada County in this quadrangle contributed only about $50,000, while the Forest 
Hill divide yielded almost the whole of the remainder, or $220,000; of this, $180,000 was derived 
from drifting operations. 

In 1909 the placer production was about $537,300, distributed as follows- 

Placer gold produced in Col/ax qvadrangh, 1909. 

Sierra County: Forest City and Alleghany $5,500 

Nevada County: 

North Bloomfield, Relief, etc 1, 000 

Washington 3,500 

Dutch Flat and Lowell Hill 14, 700 

You Bet 358, eOO 

Placer County: 

Dutch Flat 2,000 

Gold Run 36, 000 

Iowa Hill 47, 000 

Last Chance ; . . 33, 000 

Forest Hill, Mich^n BluS, Bullion, and Damatcus. 37,000 

Scattered 1,000 

537, 300 
The large production at You Bet resulted from finding in drifting operations an exceedingly 
rich pocket in a part of the main Tertiary channel. 

THE TERTIARY TOPOGRAPHY, 

The Tertiary surface was in the main of an undulating, hilly character. The slopes lay at 
angles up to 10° and the rounded ridges rose to heights varying from a few hundred feet to 1,500 
feet above the channels. In the eastern part of the quadrangle the conditions were somewhat 
different. Here the Tertiary topography was decidedly more abrupt. A number of prominent, 
flat-topped hills rose to a height of 2,000 feet above the watercourses. Among them are English 
Mountain, Signal Peak, Snow Mountain (in the Truckee quadrangle). Monumental Hill, and 
Duncan Peak {PI. XVHI). There are practically no auriferous gravels in this upper region, 
embracing the eastern third of the quadrangle. Evidently the rivers of this region were able to 
transport easily all the material they received. 

The outlines of the early Tertiary drainage system were as described below, most of the 
connections being established with considerable certainty. The drainage was partly transverse, 
flowii^ down the range like the present system of rivers, but in part it was also parallel to the 
present range, taking a course followed by none of the present rivers and clearly indicating 
a low rat^e with longitudinal ridges. It is believed now that the whole of the Tertiary drain- 
age in this quadrangle found an outlet in the important master stream which extended from 
North Columbia down to Smartsville, and to the waters of the gulf then occupying the Sacramento 
Valley. This principal stream broke across the longitudinal ridges of Jurassic eruptive rocks in 
a relatively deep and narrow valley. 

Near North Columbia the main trunk channel branched. The northerly channel continued 
eastward to North Bloomfield ; there it turned north and then east to Moores Flat and Snow 
Point; then, crossing the present canyon of the Middle Fork of the Yuba it entered the 
Downieville quadrat^le northeast of American Hill. A tributary to this channel followed in part 
the present Or^on Creek and joined it in the Smartsville quadrangle. Still another tributary 
ran by the way of the Derbec mine, Relief, Alpha, Omega, and Bear Valley. 

The southerly branch of the trunk channel followed from North Columbia to Little York 
a broad longitudinal valley having a south-southeast direction, bordered on the west by a high 
ridge of diabase and slate. At Little York the channel bent sharply northeast to Dutch Flat, 
and tributary branches extended up to Alta, Lowell Hill, and Shady Run. 
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SIERRA BUTTES, IN THE DOWNIEVILLE QUADRANGLE, SIERRA COUNTY. 

:rBtaceous divide of the Sierra Nevada. Viewed from the south. Photograph by H. W, Tui 



A part o 
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a SNOW MOUNTAIN, (N THE TRUCKEE QUADRANGLE, PLACER COUNTY. 

18 Cretaceous divide of the Sierra Nevada. Viewed from rhyollte bluff south of American River, about 
above a Tertiary channel. Between the bluff and Snow Mountain the deep canyon of American River 
I, Showing rough Tertiary topography near the old Cretaceous divide. Photogragh by J.C. Hawver 
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A. VIEW LOOKING EAST FROM MILL 2 MILES NORTH OF AUBURN, PLACER COUNTY. 

e view is across the two forks of American R 
high bedrock ridges of the Pyramid Peak Rar 
See page 38. 



Giants Gap in the background. See page 38. 
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Ofl the Forest Hill divide important channel systems have also been traced, but it was for- 
merly beheved that these found their outlet directly southwest toward the Great Valley. Later 
investigations, however, seem to indicate that this great channel system connected with that 
north of the basin of American River. In spite of some difficulties, explained more in detail 
below, it now seems probable that the longitudinal valley continued in the same general direction 
to Yankee Jim, and that the channel continued in the upstream direction by way of Dutch 
Flat, Indiana Hill, Iowa Hill, and Wisconsin Hill; further, that it turned eastward near Forest 
Hill and continued by way of Mayflower, Bath, and Michigan Bluff across the Middle Fork of 
American River to the Long Canyon divide. There is no doubt about its upper course from 
this point. After a short bend southward, extending into the Placerville quadrangle, it cut 
across the extreme southeast comer of the Colfax quadrangle, then continued in the Truckee 
quadrangle up by French Meadows and Soda Springs to its former headwaters south of Castle 
Peak. This important stream was joined by tributaries, the principal one coming down from 
Damascus to Michigan Bluff. This was again joined by lesser streams from Secret Canyon and 
Red Point and from Last Chance and Deadwood. 

During the later part of the auriferous-gravel epoch the topographic conditions were mate- 
rially different. The lower valleys were filled with gravel to a depth of several hundred feet, 
and the streams meandered over flood plains which locally attained a width of 3 miles. They 
became less able to cany the load of detritus, and deposits of clays and sands increased greatly. 
Low divides were covered, and many streams were diverted from their original channels. This 
phase became even more pronounced when, as a result of the rhyolitic eruptions in the high Sierra, 
vast masses of ash and fine volcanic detritus were piled up in the river channels. Overloading 
and deposition ceased only after the close of the rhyohtic eruptions or during the early stage of 
the andesitic eruptions when an uplift or westward tilting of the surface took place. The 
grade of the rivers being increased, cutting immediately followed, and in some regions, 
especially on the Forest Hill divide, proceeded to such an extent that new channels were 
excavated in the old river valleys without reference to the older courses, afl narrow, steep- 
sided gorges cut into the soft sediments and even Into the underlying hard "Bedrock series." . 
A small amount of gravel accumulated in places along these intervolcanic channels, and 
many of such deposits are rich in gold reconcentrated from the older gravels. The streams 
of these channels were evidently able to transport the great quantity of material offered to 
them. Channels of this kind are few in the northern and central parts of the quadrangle. 
They have been noted, however, north of Forest and are especially prominent in the Ruby 
drift mine (in the Downieville quadrangle). One is abo said to have been met with in drifting 
below the lava capping northeast of American Hill. 

In the higher range the valleys were narrow and contained little detritus. The intervolcanic 
streams simply reexcavated or deepened these valleys without creating new channels. But on 
the Forest Hill divide and in the adjoining region the old deposits are repeatedly cut by inter- 
volcanic channels, among which those representing two epochs may be recognized. Below Forest 
Hill these channels did not follow the old drainage lines hut established new courses directly 
down the slope on the range by way of Peckham Hill (in the Placerville quadrangle). The 
interval between the rhyolites and the final andesitic eruptions must have been much longer here 
than farther north. 

The present grades of the Neocene channels in this quadrangle are as steep as 150 feet to the 
mile, much steeper than any which could reasonably be expected in a region of comparatively 
gentle configuration. Almost the only exceptions are found among those principal watereourses 
which had a northwest or north-northwest direction. These have very slight grade. Most 
prominent among these is the Neocene South Fork of the Yuba, which from You Bet to North 
Columbia has an average grade of less than 17 feet to the mile. From these facts has been drawn 
the conclusion that the tilting movement of the range as a whole has added to the grades of all the 
rivers flowing in a general westerly direction but has not affected the rivers running parallel to 
the range. After the andesitic flow came the excavation of the deep canyons of the present day. 
Plate XIX, B, well represents the present appearance of the region and shows the level crests of 
the ridges capped with andesitic tuff abruptly trenched by the canyon of American River. 
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RHYOUTE. 

The first eruptive flows of rhyolite and rhyolite tuffa did not cover large areas, but followed 
nearly all the main river courses. They were covered hy later andesitic eruptions and are now 
exposed only where erosion has cut through the volcanic masses. The massive rhyolite is a light- 
gray or pink fine-grained compact rock, easily dressed, and showing in places small porphyritic 
crystals of quartz and sanidine. Its outcrops form many abrupt cliffs or bluffs. ' This rock occurs 
chiefly in the eastern portion of the quadrangle, typical exposures being those northwest of 
English Mountain, Sugarpine Flat, and Canada Hill. The vent from which the rhyolite of 
English Mountain poured out was located nearCastle Peak or Mount Lola, at the summit of the 
range; the sources of the other two eruptions mentioned are not definitely located. 

In the western part ofthe quadrangle the rhyolitic rocks consist chiefly of sandy or clayey 
tuffs, of brilliant white color. The rhyolite flows, being of moderate volume, closely followed 
the courses of the Neocene valleys and are therefore good indicators of the lowest depressions in 
the old surface. The massive flows, probably being viscous, did not extend far from their vents. 
The tuffs were evidently carried down by the streams as mud flows, deriving their contents from 
masses of volcanic ash accumulated near the vent. The auriferous gravels are covered at many 
plaees by extensive light^colored, fine-grained sandy or clayey beds, usually called pipe clay. The 
origin of many of these beds — for instance, at Moores Flat, Omega, North Bloomfield, and North 
Columbia — is uncertain. Probably all of them contain volcanic material, but they can hardly 
be considered as volcanic tuffs. Granitic sand is certainly an important constituent of many of 
them. They have been mapped with the auriferous gravels. 

In the northwestern part of the quadrangle rhyolitic tuffs are scarce, although bowlders 
of rhyolite occur here and there in the breccias. 

A once continuous flow of rhyolitic tuff can be traced along the course of the Tertiary 
South Fork of the Yuba, beginning east of Blue Canyon and extending down by Alta, You 
Bet, Quaker Hill, and Scotts Flat. Some of the flrst outcrops northeast of Towle consist of 
massive light-colored rhyoUte, but below this nothing but rhyolitic tuffs of very sandy to 
clayey texture and brilliant white color can be observed. This tuff crops extensively in the 
vicinity of Alta, here attaining a thickness of over 300 feet. The flow once filled nearly the 
whole of the broad river valley and even overflowed the adjoining ridges in one or two places. 
At Iowa Hill, Independence HiU, and Monona Flat a thin stratum of rhyolitic tuff appears below 
the andesite, probably having found its way to this locality from the vicinity of Alta. From 
Dutch Flat to You Bet the rhyolite, as well as the overlying andesite, is eroded. It appears, 
however, at Chalk Bluff, so named from the brilliant white color of its exposures. Here from 100 
to 200 feet of rhyolitic tuffs underhe the andesite. Similar exposures are found at Quaker 
Hill, Hunts Hill, and Buckeye Hill, In the vicinity of Quaker Hill the relations are especially 
interesting, as Deer Creek has cut through the whole Neocene river valley, affording an excellent 
section. At Blue Tent the gravels are overlain hy about 200 feet of light-colored sands, but 
their rhyolitic character is not plainly indicated, and it is probable that the smaU amount of 
tuff remaining in the old river valley after the overflow toward Nevada City had taken place 
was greatly mixed with sands and clays of local origin. 

One of the largest eruptions of rhyohte in the Sierra Nevada took place near Castle Peak, 
in the Truckee quadrangle. The molten rock followed the course of the Neocene American 
River along the present Middle Fork. It enters this quadrangle near the southeast comer, 
where it nearly fiUs the broad, flat Neocene valley and is excellently exposed along the slope 
to the north of Long Canyon. Some massive rhyolite is found at the eastern boundary, but 
below this nothing but white tuffs occur. The thickness of the rhyolite, which forms many 
bluff-like outcrops and contains intercalated bodies of gravel, is here from 400 to 600 feet. 
Excellent exposures are found near the Ralston mine. A fragment of the same channel is 
seen near Michigan Bluff, and at the base of Sugar Loaf near that town a Uttle rhyolite is 
exposed. The same channel reappears at Bath and Mayflower^ passing thence southward 
under the lava cover near Forest HiU. At Bath and Mayflower somewhat over 100 feet of 
rhyolitic tuff and intercalated gravels are exposed. At Forest Hill, along the bluff south of 
the town, the thickness exposed is from 40 to 130 feet. 
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ANDESITE. 

After a considerable interval, during wJiich the rhyollte lavas were much eroded, the 
volcanoes alot^ the summit of the range began to pour out masses of the moderately basic 
lava known as andesite. During the rapidly succeeding eruptions andesitic material from 
these volcanoes was spread over the whole western slope of the Sierra Nevada. Practically 
the whole of the Colfax quadrangle was, after the close of the eruption, covered by an andesitic 
mass to depths ranging from a few hundred to over a thousand feet, the greater thickness 
being found in the northeastern and southeastern portions. Only a few points remained 
Uke islands above the surface of the vast lava masses. Among these are English llountain, 
the Black Mountains, and Signal Peak; probably also Duncan Peak, as well as some ridges 
to the west of Duncan Canyon. The whole western part was submerged with the possible 
exception of Banner Hill. Pleistocene erosion has removed the larger part of the volcanic 
covering, but enough remains to cap the summit of nearly every important ridge to a 
depth of a few hundred feet. The andesitic rocks rest on rhyohte, gravel, or the older 
formations of the "Bedrock series." As a rule, the greatest depth is along the old channels, 
while the adjacent bedrock hills may have been only superficially covered. Throughout the 
area the andesitic rocks are of a fragmental character. They consist, as seen in good exposures, 
of strata ranging in thicknes^ from a few feet upward. By far the most usual form is a tuff 
breccia consisting of andesite cemented by a dark-^ay material consisting chiefly of finely 
ground-up andesite. The lower part of the beds consists at many places, especially in the 
western part of the quadrangle, of volcanic gravels, sands, clays, and fine-grained tuffs. Inter- 
calated between these and always covering them are strata of the above-described tuff-breccia. 
In the lower part of the series may be found here and there small masses of a mixed gravel of 
quartz and metamorphic rocks. The tuff-breccia contains exceedingly Uttle nonandesitic 
material. Scattered granite bowlders are included, as near American Hill and other places, the 
granite being identical with that occurring near the summit of the range. The andesite, as 
shown in the included bowlders, many of which reach 3 feet or more in diameter, is a rough 
and porous rock of dark-gray to dark-brown color. Porphyritic crystals of plagioclase feld- 
spar are invariably present, as aife also crystals of augite and hypersthene. Hornblende is 
less abundant, but appears in many rocks as small black, glistening needles. Biotite is of 
very rare occurrence. The groundmass in which these crystals are embedded has a structure 
varying from glassy to very fine griuned microcrystalline. Although the structure of the 
tuff breccia is similar throughout the quadrangle, there appears to be a slight difference between 
that to the north and that to the south of the North Fork of American River. North of this 
stream the andesite bowlders in the breccia consist to a considerable extent of hornblende 
andesite, all, however, carrying also some pyroxene. The rocks have in general a grayish 
or brownish color. Besides these hornblende andesites there are a lai^e quantity of ordinary 
pyroxene and sites. On the Forest Hill divide south of the North Fork the andesites appear 
darker in color and the pyroxenic rocks predominate. 

The volcanoes which ejected these enormous masses were located along the crest line of 
the range. North of the watershed of American River the andesites originated from the vol- 
canoes of Webber Lake, Mount Lola, and Castle Peak. South of that line they were poured out 
from the volcanic vents south of Tinker Knob (in the Truckee quadrangle), the lavas of which 
were of a predominatingly pyroxenic character. It is behoved that these an<lesitic tuffs were 
lai^ely carrietl down the slope, following tlio old river valleys as volcanic mud mixe<l with 
water. Tlus mud consoUdated or set like a hydrauUc cement to a hard compact mass. Proba- 
bly, however, <lust showers from the volcanoes produced some of the material and other masses, 
especially near the base of the series, may have been worke'l over by the streams in the intervals 
between volcanic eruptions. 

The only occurrence of massive andesite that flowed down as a molten mass is found 2 
miles southwest of Cisco, at the head of Lake Valley, though flows similar to this are noted in 
the adjoining Truckee quadrangle. At tliis place a small bed 20 or 40 feet tliick appears at 
tlie base of a tuff-breccia. It is an olivine-pyroxene andesite with large, clear feldspar ciystals 
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and dense black groundmass, similar to .the rock from Table Mountain, Tuolumne County, 
but it does not contain as much potash as that rock. 

The surface of the lava flows, generally of a rolling or level character, is in places de^ly 
decomposed, and the dark-red clay soil generally contains unaltered bowlders from the tuff- 
breccia embedded in it. 

The lower southwestern part of the quadrangle is characterized by a great abundance of 
volcanic sands and tuffs alternating with tuff-breccia and here and there containing smaller 
bodies of gravel, locally auriferous. This is probably explained by the fact that a broad river 
basin existed in this vicinity, in which the volcanic material was frequently worked over 
between the eruptions. The cliannels of the intervolcanic epoch, which contain little or no 
gravel, are usually found to be completely filled with tuff-breccia. Here, as well as in other 
parts of the quadrangle, the last and the heaviest flows consist of the same tuff-breccia. 

The following sections show accurately the composition of the lava cap covering the gravel 
at several points on the Forest Hill divide. They have been obtained chiefly in the shafts 
sunk through the volcanic cap to reach the underlying gold-hearing gravels. 
Section at Gray Eagle thafl. 

Anderitic tuff-breccia 130 

River wash, aand, and gravel, largely volcanic « 110 

Andeeildc tuff 60 

Gravel and mad 10 

Andeaitic tuff 20 

Gravel 7 

Anderitic tuff 25 

Gravel 2 

Bedrock. 

364 

At this place there are thus four distinct strata of volcanic material separated by strata 
containing river wash. The pebbles in the graveb are mainly of volcanis origin, but most of 
the gravels contain a little gold. 

Section north of New York Canyon, near Iowa Tlitl. 

Andesitic tuff-breccia 90 

Auriferous gravel _ _ 4 

Andesitic tuff 160 

AurilerouB gravel 60 

Bedrock. 

3U 
Section at Reed mine, Deodteood. 

Feet 

Andeeitic tuff-breccia 70 

Gravel with a little gold 7 

Andesitic tuff 40 

Gravel 6 

Andeeitic tuff 30 

Brown tuffaceoue clay ("chocolale'') 6 

Auriferous gravel 3 

Bedrock. 

161 

The section at the Reed mine is characteristic for a considerable extent of country in the ' 
vicinity of Eldorado Canyon, Deadwood, and Last Chance. 

DETAILED DESCRIPTION OF AURIFEROUS GRAVELS. 

TSSTUBT FBBVOLCANIO GBATSLS. 

OREGON OEEEK AND VICTNITY. 

Along Oregon Creek several bodies of gravel are exposed, lying on flat benches, some of 
which are less than 100 feet above the stream. The gravels at Tippecanoe are 100 feet thick 
and consist of quartz and chert pebbles, many of them imperfectly washed. They contain no 
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volcanic rocka. The course of the Tertiary stream must, as shown by the bedrock relations, 
have followed the present Oregon Creek. The gravel at the Remai^is and Gales diggings, 2 
miles farther up the creek, is similar. At Tippecanoe (bedrock elevation 3,555 feet) a few 
acres have been hydraulicked. SoQie work has also been done at Gales; the gravel is here 
50 feet thick and is covered with 10 feet of pipe clay. 

NORTH COLtlMBIA. 

A junction of two important streams took place near North Columbia, and here the 
auriferous gravels are developed to a greater extent than at any other place. In the Smarts- 
ville quadrangle there is a lai^e area of gravel extending from Badger Ilill to the quadrangle 
boundary. This continues in the Colfax quadrangle as far east as North Bloomfield, covering 
about S square miles. There is doubtless a deep channel with slight grade running from 
Grizzly Hill (1 mile southwest of Kennebec House) to Badger Hill, where it was joined by 
the steeper channel of North Bloomfield from the east. The gravels at North Columbia are 
among the most extensive and deepest known, the depth along the center of the channel being 
from 400 to 500 feet. The gravel in the deepest trough exposed at Badger Hill and Grizzly 
Hill is coarse and made up lai^ely of metamorphic rocks; the top gravel, spread out over the 
benches, is fine and much more quartzose. Near the surface, especially up toward the base of 
the lava flow, there are heavy masses of sand and light-colored clays. 

The gravels at North Columbia are owned chiefly by the Eureka Lake Co., whose claims 
cover an area of 1,445 acres along 2) miles of channel. A large amount of surface work has 
been done, and 150 feet of gravel has been washed off. The deep part of the deposit exposed 
at Grizzly Hill cfui be reached only by ninnmg long and expensive bedrock tunnels; this 
would have been done but for the injunctions against hydrauhc mini ng. It is estimated that 
25,000,000 cubic yards have been waslied off and that 165,000,000 cubic yards remain. (See 
PU. Ill, p. 20; XXIII, A, p. U4.) 

NORTH BLOOMFIELD, DERBEC, AND RELIEF. 

At North Bloomfield the exposures are excellent in the hydraulic bank along the center 
of the channel. The bedrock rises north and south of the main channel. Across the bottom 
it is nearly level for 300 or 400 feet. The deepest gravel is 130 feet thick; this is capped by 
heavy bodies of lightr-colored clay and sand interstratified with fine gravel, and here and there 
near the top also with andesitic tuff; the clay and sand may reach 150 feet in thickness. This 
material is in turn covered by 600 feet of tuffaceOus breccia. The lower surface of the breccia 
is uneven, as shown by the fact that sand and clay outcrop a short distance east of the Derbec 
mine. About a mile north of North Bloomfield the channel forks again below the lava. One 
of tiie main forks has its inlet from the lava ridge north of Backbone House, where the configu- 
ration shows tiie existence of a deep channel, along the center of which Bloody Run has exca- 
vated its canyon. Gravels capped by heavy masses of sUding clay are here exposed. 

Hydraulic mining has been carried on at North Bloomfield on a very large scale. The 
excavations extend for 5,000 feet and are 500 to 600 feet in width, with banks as much as 500 
feet in height. The deposit has been opened by a bedrock tunnel 7,874 feet long, starting from 
Humbug Canyon. The sum of $3,000,000 is said to have been expended on this tunnel, the 
water supply, and other preliminary work. Shortly after the completion of the tunnel hydrauhc 
mining was suspended by injunction of the courts, and since then the only gravels worked by 
the hydraulic process have been those the tailings fromwhich could be impoundedbefore reaching 
the river. Some drifting has been done, but the deep gravels are not rich. 

The average yield per cubic yard is from 4 to 10 cents. Most of the value is contained 
in the deep gravels (130 feet), and in these the richest parts are the first few feet above the bed- 
rock. Some portions of the clay and sand near the top are almost barren. Owing to the great 
width of the channel the gravel next to the bedrock is rarely rich enough for drifting. The 
yield of the mine from 1866 to 1900 was approximately $3,500,000. About 30,000,000 cubic 
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yards has been excavated, and 130,000,000 cubic yards is said to remain. The same amount 
may he available in the vicinity of Lake City. 

Minin g operations from the Derbec shaft have proved the existence of a deep channel 
extending for several thousand feet eastward. The Derbec channel, which has a steep grade, 
has been mined upstream from the shaft for a distance of 7,000 feet, following the curves; 
the width of pay gravel was from 150 to 600 feet and the height 8 to 16 feet from the bedrock. 
The gravel is coarse, with many bowlders, some of which are of granite. The average value 
per ton is $2.47. The mine was in operation from 1877 to 1893, and the production in some 
years reached $200,000. 

There can be Uttle doubt that the Derbec channel continues toward E,ehef. At Relief 
erosion has exposed a deep trough in the old bedrock and about 200 acres of auriferous gravels. 
The oldest gravels, as usual coarser and containing less quartz, are 60 feet deep and are covered 
by 100 to 200 feet of alternating sand, fine quartz gravel, and clay. Some hydraylic work 
was done long ago at ^e southern and eastern rims of the channel, but for many years drifting 
operations only have been carried on. The Union tunnel, about 2,500 feet long, has been driven 
from the southwest side of the gravel area, and amounts up to $30,000 and $40,000 a year have 
been produced for a number of years. Drifting has also been <lone from the Blue Lead and the 
Waukesha tunnel, started from the northeast side of the deposit. 

Plate XX explains the Derbec and North Bloomfield operations and is based on a map kindly 
placed at the disposition of the Geological Survey by Mr. A. D. Gassaway. In 1901 the L'nion 
Blue Gravel Co., under the management of Mr. Gassaway, started a tunnel in Humbug Canyon 
above North Bloomfield, and on its completion began the mining of the Derbec channel upstream 
from the point where the Derbec Co. left it. The operations were very successful until an area 
of granitic rocks was encountered underneath the lava; the channel spread out at this point, 
and the gold values consequently became less concentrated. 

The first three bedrock figures to the left on Plate XX mark the North Bloomfield channel, 
as exposed by hydraulic work or drifting. The grade here is 100 feet to the mile; the direction 
southwest. From the point marked "2979" to the deep ground found in the Last Chance incline, 
south of North Bloomfield, the direction is northwest and the grade only 67 feet to the mile. 
The channel was next found at the Derbec shaft, where the bedrock elevation is 3,349 feet, 
or about 300 feet higher than at Last Chance, the distance being about 1} miles and the stream 
flowing south. It appears now that the Derbec and North Bloomfield channels must be identi- 
cal. In a former pubUcation ' the writer has expressed doubt concerning this, but the bedrock 
relations are such that no other connection seems possible. The difiicult question is how to 
accoimt for this abnormal grade between the'two points in which the channel has been opened. 
It has been su^ested that a fault exists here underneath the covering formation, and this will 
probably be found to be true. The Derbec channel has been mined for 1 i miles in a general 
west-southwest direction, and found to have a grade of 131 feet to the mile. On the slope 
toward Bloody Run, north of Backbone House, there is an inlet of a large channel similar in its 
general characteristics to the North Bloomfield channel; the bedrock elevation of this inlet is not 
established with certainty on account of landslides which obscure the relations, but in the publi- 
cation just cited it is assumed that this is the real upstream continuation of the North Bloom- 
field channel, and that from this point it curved out and has been eroded over the present 
river canyon to reappear at Woolsey Flat and Moores Flat. The grade from the Derbec 
shaft to this inlet would be about 50 feet to the mile, the direction being south-southeast. 

This view is opposed by Mr. Gassaway and others, who point out that a deep depression 
has been found at the Watts shaft, between Derbec and Moores Flat. The collar of the vertical 
Watts shaft has an approximate elevation of 4,262 feet; the shaft is 417 feet deep; a crosscut 
was run due west from it at the bottom level for 1,260 feet, and two winzes were sunk about 50 
feet deep te bedrock. At the bottom of the shaft and at the breast this crosscut was in bed- 
rock, and the presence of a deep trough was thus established. The gravel is reported to be too 
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poor for drifting operations. For 200 feet from the surface the shaft is said to be in volcanic 
material; the lower 200 feet is in pipe clay and fine gravels.' 

The distance between the end of the Derbec workings and the Watts shaft is about 2 miles, 
the direction of the stream having been southwest. The difference in elevation is 266 feet, or a 
grade of 133 feet to the mile — almost the same as that of the Derbec channel. The elevation 
of the bedrock at Moores Flat is somewhat uncertain. Pettee gives 4,019 feet, and for Woolsey 
Flat 3,890 feet.. On the whole it seems more probable that the main channel followed the 
present Yuba River, as indicated, and that a minor channel extended up toward the Watte shaft 
from Derbec. The question can not be said to be finally determined. 

.That a direct connection- existed between Rehef and the Derbec channel is certain, and 
the whole distance, 2i miles, will probably be drifted. The direction of the channel is west- 
northwest, and the grade is accordingly not so steep; it averages only 60 feet to the mile. 

MOUNT ZION. 

For a long distance east of Relief the bedrock keeps high and no gravel occurs along the 
contact. But at Mount Zion, at Devils Canyon, fine quartz and gravel having a thickness as 
great as 50 feet appears below the North Bioomfield ditch for a distance of nearly a mile. Some 
little hydraulic work as well as drifting has been done here. Many years ago the main tunnel 
running due west for 1,400 feet struck bedrock pitching west. . It is probable that this gravel 
filled a tributary running northward and joining the Derbec channel. 

CHERBT HILL AND SHANDS. 

At Cherry Hill, between Shands and Mount Zion, there is a small body of gravel below the 
North Bioomfield ditch. A few very small areas were noted at Shanda; the lai^est was 100 feet 
thick, composed of well-washed pebbles and covered by subangular gravel. The small patches 
north and south of Graniteville are also partly subangular gravel. Well-washed gravel appears 
below the andesite north of the town but is thin and irregular. A small, steeply rising channel 
probably continues for some distance below the lava. 

snOw point, oeleans, and moores flat. 

At Snow Point and Orleans there are small bodies of auriferous gravel, the bedrock rising 
steeply southward. At both places the graveb have been nearly exhausted by hydraulic 
mining. A Uttle drifting has also been done at Snow Point, where the bedrock elevation is 4,211 
feet. At this place the bank is 135 feet high. The lower 15 feet consists of coarse gravel, which 
is covered by 90 feet of fine, sandy quartzose gravel, in turn overlain by 20 feet of clay. At 
Orleans (bedrock elevation 4,100 feet) the gravel was also largly quartzose. West of Orleans is 
Moores Flat (bedrock elevation 4,010 feet), where a considerable body of gravel is exposed. 
The gravel is of the same character as that at Snow Point, is from 100 to 130 feet thick, and is 
covered by andesitic breccia. Bowlders of quartz from 2 to 6 feet in diameter are found on the 
bedrock. It is estimated that 26,000,000 cubic yards have been washed off and that perhaps 
15,000,000 yards remain. (See PI. II, B, p. 20.) 

WOOL8BT flat. 

At Woolsey Flat there is likewise a large body of gravel exposed. The heavy gravel, 100 
feet thick, is similar in character to that just described, but it is covered by as much as 150 feet 
of clay (bedrock elevation 3,890 feet). In all these gravel bodies the gold on the bedrock is 
rather coarse. But little workable hydraulic gravel remains at Woolsey Flat, as the height of 
the clay and tuff banks increases rapidly. The production of the hydraulic mines near Moores 
Plat and Snow Point, though very large, is not definitely known. None of them have been in 
operation since 18S6. 

> FetMe, in Whltoe; 's "AuiJferoui enveb," p. 100. 
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MINNESOTA, CHIPS FLAT, AND ALLEQHANT. 

The most probable course of the old channel is, aa indicated on Plate I (in pocket), approxi- 
mately parallel to that of the modem river. Somewhere near Orleans the old river was joined 
by the Forest tributary, continiioiiBly traceable by way of Minnesota, Chips Flat, Alleghany, and 
Forest. At no place along this old tributary are any considerable bodies of gravel exposed. At 
Minnesota a small amount of hydraulic work has been done and about 20 feet of fine quartz 
gravel, mixed with latter bowlders of the same material, is exposed. The gravel is coarsest on 
the bedrock. The bedrock elevation is 4,220 feet. The channel extending below the lava to 
Chips Flat is said to have been drifted along its entire length and to have been very rich. At 
Chips Flat (bedrock elevation 4,235 feet) are a few acres of exposed gravel, the banks of which 
show a few feet of coarse gravel with well-washed quartz bowlders near the bedrock, 30 feet of 
fine gravel, 30 feet of clay, and above this the volcanic capping. A few smaller patches of gravd 
are exposed on the same ridge, the largest of which, east of Chips Flat, is called Balsam Flat. 

SMITHS FLAT. 

The continuation of the Minnesota channel is found a mile south of Alleghany, at Smiths 
Flat, somewhat higher in elevation than (!5iips Flat. Here also a little hydraulic work has been 
done, and the banks are 50 feet in height. From this point the channel has been drifted through 
to Forest. As usual, in this channel the bottom gravel is coarse and contains many fiat cobbles 
and bowlders of a bluish-white siliceous slate; also much quartz. The gold on the bedrock is 
coarse and has in places worked its way down some distance into the decomposed bedrock. 
The production of this channel has amounted to several million dollars, but it is impossible to 
obtain exact statistics. One of the most successfully worked claims from 1855 to 1863, inclu- 
sive, was the Live Yankee, extending along 2,600 feet of channel. Its production was nearly 
8700,000. 

FOREST. 

A small amount of heavy gravel is exposed at Forest (bedrock elevation 4,500 feet), but the 
channel enters the northern ridge immediately and continues in a north-northeast direction. 
It was worked by the Bald Mountain Co. from 1872 to 1879 or 1880 for a distance of about a 
mile, producing $150,000. The gravel was extracted to a height of 3i feet, including 1 foot of 
bedrock. The yield per cubic yard of unbroken gravel was about $7. A shaft sunk 1,800 feet 
from the mouth of the tunnel shows 215 feet of clay and sand covering 15 feet ol gravel; no such 
heavy masses of silt are found farther down on this channel. The Bald Mountain channel was 
found to be cut off by a lower, intervolcanic channel filled with lava, but continuous beyond this 
toward the Ruby mine, in the Downieville quadrangle. 

The North Fork Co. has a long tunnel running in a northwesterly direction for more than 
a mile and some good drifting ground. This tunnel is probably on a tributary to the main 
channel. The Bald Mountain Extension Co. for some years worked a branch of the Bald Moun- 
tain channel by means of a tunnel H miles long, running nortiiwestward under Bald Mountain. 
Later operations were transferred to a tunnel at the head of Kanaka Creek, in the Downieville 
quadrangle. This channel is also cut by a lower, intervolcanic channel. At the Ruby mine 
both an older and a more recent channel have been worked. Small drifting operations have 
been carried on at several points on the ridge west of Alleghany. 

AMERICAN HILL. 

To return now to the main old channel, which has been traced as far as Snow Point, its 
continuation is without much doubt to be found at American Hill and Bunker Hill, on Wolf 
Creek. At American Hill and for a mile westward around the head of Little Wolf Creek 
bench gravels occur. At Bunker Hill, on the east side of Wolf Creek, a mass of gravel about 
300 feet thick, covered by clay and sand, lies in a deep trough in the bedrock, the elevation of 
wliich is 4,725 feet. It is believed that this channel extends in a northwesterly directioa 
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under the lavft. Two long tunnels, now in&ccessible, were driven some time ago. They are 
said to have ehown the existence of two channels at considerably different elevations. The 
reports do not agree as to whether they would pay for drifting. 

BLUB TENT. 

We now return to the western edge of the quadrangle in order to trace the southern branch 
of the main stream. At Blue Tent, on the south side of the South Fork of Yuba River, the 
gravel appears extensively below the lava, filling a deep trough in the bedrock, the deepest 
part having the same elevation (2,483 feet) as Grizzly Hill, across the canyon. The bottom 
gravels are 25 feet thick, coarse and cemented, and is covered by over 300 feet of light-gray 
sand and clay mixed with fine quartz gravel. The sand is particulailj' sbuudsnt and neaiiy 
barren. About 15,000,000 cubic yards has been removed and some 90,000,000 yards remain, 
much of which is barren clay and sand. The lower gravel averaged 15 cents or more to the 
cubic yard, but the sandy top gravel contained only 2^ cents. It is stated that the hydraulic 
operations were not remunerative. The bottom of the channel is reported to be 1,000 feet 
wide and the gravels of low grade. Even the 5 feet of gravel next to the bedrock did not con- 
tain more than 50 cents a ton, it is reported. Nevertheless, it is probable that some attempt 
will be made to open the channel from Blue Tent to Scotts Flat. 

QUAKER irn.T. AND SCOTTS FLAT. 

On the ridge northeast of Nevada City a small but rich channel has been drifted from 
the East and West Hannony inclines. The gravel, which is partly subangular, is taken out 
to a depth of 4 feet. In Rock Creek lie large masses of clay and sand similar to the deposits 
at Blue Tent. Still lai^r accumulations afe exposed at Scotts Flat and Quaker Hill. The 
gravel, which is covered with rhyolitic tuflF and andesite, fills a deep trough well exposed by Deer 
Creek and Greenhorn River. Along the principal channel the gravels are nearly 600 feet deep; 
the bench gravels surrounding the deepest trough are about 300 feet in deptli. At Hunts 
Hill the deepest channel is exposed by mining operations at about the level of the tailings in 
the river at an elevation of 2,620 feet. North of this point it is not visible until exposed again 
at Blue Tent. The geologic evidence clearly shows that the deep channel is continuous from 
Hunts Hill to Blue Tent. A shaft has been sunk in the old di^^ngs at Quaker Hill and a bed- 
rock was found at an elevation of about 2,650 feet. A shaft sunk in the creek at Scotts Flat 
struck bedrock at an elevation of about 2,770 feet, the lowest bedrock not being found. At 
Quaker HQt the width of the channel said to pay for drifting is about 130 feet, and the depth 
of pay gravel is from 4 to 16 feet. As usual, the gravel is coarse and cemented in the deep 
trough, and the bench gravels, several hundred feet thick, consist chiefly of fine quartz gravel 
mixed with sand. 

The yield of the top gravel rarely exceeds 6 cents a cubic yard in fine gold, the size of a 
pinhead or less, but the bottom gravel may be very rich. It is estimated that near Scotts 
Fiat 12,000,000 cubic yards has been removed and that 35,000,000 yards has been worked at 
Quaker Hill, where the gravel banks rea^h a thickness of 250 feet. A vast anLoiint of workable 
gravel, estimated at 140,000,000 yards, remains at Quaker Hill. At both Quaker Hill and 
Scotts Flat it is difficult, if not impossible, to obtain dumping ground and sufficient grade for 



Deep gravels fringe the rhyolite for 3 mUes east of Quaker Hill and represent without 
much doubt a tributaty crossing the ridge near Central House (Galbraith). South of this 
place there is about 100 feet of clay underlain by some gravel. Here some drifting has been 
done on both the nortli and the south side. Heavy clay masses are exposed at Burrington 
Hill, where some hydraulic work was done long ago. The gravel of this tributary has also 
been hydrauHcked on the north and soutli sides of the Quaker Hill ridge. 

High bedrock appears on the ri<^e 3 miles northeast of Quaker Hill. East of this are 
exposed the small Red Diamond dionnel on the north side of the ridge and other channels 
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covered with deep clay on the south side. A httle work has been done on all of them. It ia 
aaid that at Coopers Mill an old incline was sunk on the rim, tracing the bedrock down to an 
elevation of 3,500 feet. If this report is correct it is highly remarkable, as this elevation is 
considerably lower than the rim rock at any other point in this lava area and would imply the 
existence of a closed basin. The important Centennial-San Jose channel is covered by this 
same lava area. Buckeye Hill is a small mass of bench gravel southeast of Quaker Hill. The 
gravel has been almost entirely removed. 

TOU BET AND UTTLE YORK. 

At Red Dog and Hawkins Canyon, near You Bet, the deep channel has again been exposed 
and is beyond doubt continuous between the two points. The gravel is similar to that of 
Quaker Hill. The deepest gravel has been hydraulicked only at the places mentioned, but 
considerable drifting by means of tunnels and inclines has been done from Niece & West's 
claims for 1} miles northeast, on the Steep Hollow side. The channel has very httle fall, the 
average elevation being 2,620 feet- Over a part of the distance wbere the direction of the 
river was northeasterly the grade is reversed. It is estimated that 47,000,000 cubic yards of 
gravel has been removed, leaving over 100,000,000 yards available. Much of this, however, 
would be difficult to wasli on account of lack of grade. Reports of yield and grade of level are 
not available, but the You Bet diggings have probably produced 83,000,000. 

The Little York gravel area contained a fragment of the old deep channel which h'ss been 
almost completely removed by hydraulic mining. (See PI. XXIII, B.) The character of 
the gravel is similar to tliat at You Bet. As usual, the narrow, deep channel contains a hard, 
cemented gravel, 30 or 40 feet thick, capped by as much as 350 feet of fine gravel interstratified 
with some clay and sand. The bedrock elevation is 2,706 feet. Large bowlders of quartzite 
and quartz occur on the bedrock, both in the deep channel and on the benches. Tlie yield 
has probably exceeded Jl, 000,000. 

DUTCH FLAT. 

The continuation of the deep channel is found at Dutch Flat, and its direction is plainly 
marked by the small intervening bodies of Missouri Hill and Eastman Hill. The principal 
area at Dutch Flat extends east and west for a mile; the gravel has a maximum depth of about 
300 feet, the lower 150 feet consisting of coarse blue gravel, made up largely of metamorphic 
rocks, well cemented and covered by a varying thicknesa of finer quartz gravel, clay, and sand. 
(See PI. XXI.) In the. lower gravel and on the bedrock heavy bowlders are plentiful. Tlie 
channel has a very strong grade, in marked contrast to the level stretch below You Bet. This 
is caused in part by the later tilting of the range, but in part is the natural result of the river 
breaking through the hartl gabbro of the Serpentine belt. Hydraulic work has been done 
chiefly at the eastern end at the Polar Star mine (bedrock elevation 3,075 feet) and at the 
western end, or Thompson Hill (bedrock elevation 2,848 feet), at botli of which places the deep 
bedrock is exposed. At the Polar Star diggings (PI. XXI, B), a short distance east of Dutch 
Flat, some hydraulic work has been done in recent years. Little Bear Creek flows about 400 
feet below the rabie. The channel forms a distinct trough 200 feet wide. The bedrock is in part 
polished and hummocky, in part soft and decomposed. The well-cemented gravel consists of 
cobbles averaging at least 8 inches in diameter. It contains many bowlders, in part poorly 
washed; some of them are 8 or 10 feet in diameter. There is very little sand and the grade is 
steep, the fall being 60 feet in 600 feet to the well pit in which the gutter is exposed. About 
90,000,000 cubic yards has been waalied and a considerably less amount remains. Practically 
the whole extent of the channel has been drifted and the cemented gravel worked in stamp 
mills. The yield is not known but probably exceeds $3,000,000. The Polar Star hj'draulic 
gravel is said to average 1 1 cents to the cubic yard. 
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A. VIEW LOOKING NORTH FROM ROAD JUST SOUTH OF DUTCH FLAT, PLACER COUNTY. 

The white streak in the middle is washed gravel of the r 
the point of observation. Slate ridges of Camels Mum 
page 144. 



li. HYDRAULIC PIT OF POLAR STAR MINE, PLACER COUNTY. 

annel with coarse gra/el, Fine quartzose bench gravel is seen in the distani 
feet higher. Photograph by J. C. Hawver. See page 144. 
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A. VIEW LOOKING NORTHEAST FROM A POINT NEAR IOWA HILL, PLACER COUNTY. 

'Wing canyon of North Fork of American River. Independence HMI in the middle foreground. Gravels of 
he bedrock rising rapidly beyond toward Giants Gap. Photograph 



lepest channel lies 100 feet below the white streak of washed gravels. Across the canyori of American Rivet ^•-^t-^\ f^ 
the bedrock nearly reaches the sky line but is covered by a thin flow of andesite. Giants Gap to the_teft)L)x It 
Photograph by J. C. Hawver- See page 145. O 
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INDIANA HILL AND GOLD BUN. 

From Dutch Flat the gravel area continues southward, narrowing to a few hundred feet 
at Squires Canyon and widening to 3,000 feet near Gold Run; ita south end, orerlooking the 
North Fork of American River, .is called Indiana Hill. Over a large part of Indiana Hill the 
gravel is deep, reaching in places 300 feet or even a maximum of 400 feet. Plates XXII and 
XXIII show well the contrast between the deep canyons and the more gentle slopes of the 
Tertiary valley; the Jiresent slopes from the gravel areas (showing white) to the ridge summits 
practically represent the Tertiary configuration. 

The upper gravel at Gold Run constats of closely packed, thoroughly well roimded pebbles, 
of which about one-third are quartz and the rest chiefly soft and decomposed material. In 
places it contains large chunks of white clay that looks somewhat like a rhyolite tuff. Fossil 
wood is locally abundant. Fine fluviatile bedding is seen here and there, as illustrated in 
HateXXrV, B (p. 150). The bottom gravel in the deep trough at Indiana Hill shows 60 feet 
of coarse, cemented blue gravel, with a large proportion of bowlders of metamorphic rocks. 
The lowest trough is from 300 to 500 feet wide. The question whether there is a deep and 
oontiououfl channel from Indiana Hill to Dutch Flat is ctne of much importance. Deep bed- 
rock has been found at Jehoshaphat Hill, half a mile south of Dutch Flat, having an elevation 
of 2,S77 feet, this part of the chaimel clearly connecting with Thompson Hill, a short distance 
northward. In Squires Canyon, where the gravel area narrows to 500 feet and the elevation 
is about 3,050 feet, a shaft is stated to have been sunk to a depth of about ISO feet, striking 
pitching bedrock at that depth and showing the existence here of a deep trough having an 
elevation of less than 2,900 feet. If this is correct there is little doubt that a continuous deep 
channel exists between Indiana Hill (elevation 2,792 feet) and Dutch Fiat, with a moderate 
grade of 25 feet to the mile toward Indiana Hill. Bedrock has been exposed 1,200 feet farther 
north by the Cedar Creek tunnel, and 2,000 feet from Indiana Hill 1^ a tunnel from Canyon 
Creek, run by the Gold Run Ditch and Mining Company. From the former place the bedrock 
is said to slope gently toward Indiana Hill. The so-called Forty-nine shaft was sunk nearly 
to the bottom of the chaimel between Gold Run and Indiana Hill, but exact data regard- 
ing its elevation are not available. Another shaft, 75 feet deep, was sunk to the bedrock in 
Canyon Creek about halfway between Gold Run and Dutch Flat. Extensive hydrauhc mining 
operations were carried on at Gold Run for about 10 years, in which time perhaps $3,000,000 
or more was extracted. Soms 84,000,000 cubic yards has been washed off, but a larger quantity, 
estunat,ed at 92,000,000 yards, remains. An area of 555 acres lias been washed off to an aver- 
age depth of 75 feet. At Indiana Hill, where the bedrock elevation is 2,792 feet, the bottom 
gravd was drifted and crushed in mills. The yield per cubic yard of hydraulic gravel is said 
to be 11 centa. Between 1872 and 1874 the drifting ground at Indiana Hill yielded at the 
rate of $9 to the cubic yard of gravel in place. 



Above Dutch Flat, toward Alta, is the gravel hill of Nary Red, the narrow channel of 
which has been drifted imd hydraulicked ; the gravel is a medium-fine red quartz, covered 
with rhyolitic clays. The bedrock (ievation is 3,300 feet. From this point a chaimel extends 
in the hill toward Alta. A shaft sunk at Alta 35 feet below the railroad found bedrock at 132 
feet. A tunnel extends from Canyon Creek, half a mile south of Alta, to the shaft, and the 
gravel in the chaimel is now being worked. The gravel is soft, quartzose, and not cemented. 
From this point a branch channel probably crosses Canyon Creek and extends to Moody Gap, 
east of which the remainder is probably eroded. Another branch extends from Alta eastward, 
probably emerging at Shady Rim and having a grade of 100 feet to the mile westward. 
883370— No. 73— U 10 
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SHADY RUN, 

An old channel of considerable importance appears below Shady Bun underneath a heavy 
capping of rhyolitic tuff and andesitic tuff breccia. The place appears to be an inlet and the 
channel, which probably came down from Lost Canyon, a few miles to the west, is Ukely to 
continue below the lava down to Alta and Dutch Flat. The channel lies in a well-defined 
depression and has been traced by the present workings for about 2,000 feet. It is up to 400 
feet wide and contains from 4 to 70 feet of well-washed quartz gravel. • The pay streak, as 
a rule, occupies only a part of the depression and the gravd is reported to nm from 50 to 90 
cents a ton. Outside of the pay streak it averages 45 cents. The gold is coarse and its fine- 
ness is 950. The channel was first exposed at Blue BlufTs and the Cedar Creek claim, half a 
mile north of Shady Run and 313 feet below the railroad station. The elevation is 3,849 feet. 
It was both hydrauhcked and drifted at this point, the drifting being done in 1896. Kext 
it was exposed in the Live Yankee hydraulic cut. The Cameron tunnel, run in at this point, 
found steeply rising bedrock to the west of the cut. The Haub tunnel is driven southward 
at an elevation of about 3,810 feet, northeast of Shady Run station, and the channel has here 
been drifted for a width of 400 feet. It is beheved to turn due west from this point and enter 
the ridge below the railroad. The channel thus runs west from the inlet at Cedar Creek, then 
turns south, and at tlie Haub tunnel changes to west again. 

Many people believe that the channel is only partly exposed at Cedar Creek and that its 
main part continues up toward Blue Canyon under the lava. The only evidence supporting 
this view seems to be derived from the exposures at the Talbot tunnel. This was started in 
bedrock 200 feet below Shady Run station, and thence run north in rhyolite tuff for 1,100 
feet. A shaft was sunk to bedrock, finding it 150 feet below tunnel level but still pitching. 
The elevation of this bedrock was 3,822 feet. These fact£ are, however, also explunable on 
the supposition that the channel curves northwest from Cedar Creek di^;ings and that a smaller 
tributary joins it from the side of the Shady Run and Blue Canyon ridge. 

It would seem that the Alta and Shady Run channel should pay for drifting on alarge scale. 

BLUE CANYON. 

The Azalea tunnel is driven in a northerly direction for 3,300 feet from a point 2 miles 
southwest of Blue Canyon and 589 feet below the railroad track, at an elevation of approxi- 
mately 3,800 feet, the purpose being to open a channel supposed to underlie the volcanic ridge. 
The extension of the tunnel would strike a little above the point whore the Towle Railroad 
crosses Canyon Creek. At the end of the tunnel an upraise of 350 feet was made in slate. 
The tunnel is evidently too low. If a channel exists underneath the ridge above Shady Run 
it is probably only a smaller branch, as the main inlet is clearly located at Shady Run. 

There is evidence of a channel 60 feet below O'Rell station, 2^ miles below Blue Canyon, 
and a Httle gold has been taken out from a tunnel close by. 

A remainder of the eame channel is preserved at Lost Camp, 2 miles south-southeast of 
Blue Canyon. Here are about 120 acres of quartzose, imperfectly washed gravel, 50 to 76 
feet deep, containing some rather large bowlders. Only a small portion of this gravel has been 
liydraulicked. 

LIBERTY HILL AND LOWELL HILL. 

A branch of the Dutch Flat channel continued across the present Bear River. Elmore 
Hill, on the point between Bear River and Little Bear Creek, has been almost completely 
washed off. Rising at a rapid rate the continuation of the channel is found at Liberty Hill 
(bedrock elevation 3,349 feet). The gravel is here about 60 feet deep, 30 feet of reddish quartz 
gravel covering the same amount of blue gravel, full of very lai^ bowlders of gabbro and 
serpentine. The amount of gravel removed is estimated at 2,000,000 cubic yards, some 
16,000,000 yards remaining. The channel continues up to Lowell Hill, but the gravel here is 
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covered by very heavy masses of light-colored clay. At Lowell Hill (bedrock elevation 3,829 
feet) the gravel ia 30 feet deep, the coarse bottom gravel being covered by finer quartzoee 
gravel. The heavy clay banks make hydraulic working difficult. Considerable work has, 
however, been done at the Planet mine. Drifting operations have also been undertaken with 
.some success south of Nigger Jack Hill, at the VaJentine mine, and farther south opposite 
the Planet at the Swamp Angel. 

REMINGTON HILL AND STEEP HOLLOW. 

Opposite Lowell Hill lies Remington Hill, at a slightly higher elevation (bedrock elevation 
3,86fl feet). Here, also, is an old depression filled with gravel, of which a few acres is exposed. 
The gravel is similar to that of Lowell Hill and is capped by heavy masses of clay. The 
amount excavated is estimated at 1,750,000 cubic yards, while possibly 600,000 cubic yards 
remains. Much of this, however, is heavily capped by clay and volcanic tuff. The channel 
has been found in two tunnels a little to tlie east, making it possible that the channel comes out 
again at Democrat, another little gravel point separated from Remington by a bedrock spur, 
where hydraulic work has also been done. 

On the point between the forks of Steep Hollow, opposite Democrat, is the small gravel hill 
called Excelsior, doubtless representing the extension of the Democrat channel. To the nortli 
and northwest of Excelsior the bedrock rises steeply. The channel may have continued 2 miles 
or BO farther northeast, but whether it enters under the lava flow or follows the present course 
of Steep Hollow is uncertain. 

ALPHA AND OMEGA. 

On the south fork of the Yuba several important gravel bodies are found. A few small 
points covered with quartz gravel occur southeast of Relief, on the south side of the canyon. 
At Alpha (bedrock elevation 3,852 feet) about 75 acres of gravel is preserved, the pebbles con- 
sisting chiefly of quartz, quartzite, and a hard conglomerate. Some quartz bowldera on the 
bedrock reach 5 feet in diameter, but most of the gravel is light and sandy. The banks are 90 
feet high, including 20 feet of clay at the top. The amount removed Is 5,000,000 oubic yards; 
only a fourth as much remains. 

At Omega several hundred acres of gravel is exposed and has been extensively worked. 
The gravel lies on a fiat bench (bedrock elevation 4,028 feet) and apparently extends south- 
eastward under the lava. Its greatest thickness is 175 feet. The bed consists of 150 feet of 
gravel covered by 6 feet of clay, above which is 20 feet of gravel, all showing colors of gold. 
The lowest stratum contains some large bowldera of granite from the Canyon Creek area, but 
the main body is composed of smaller cobbles, up to 6 inches in diameter, quartz decidedly 
predominating. The extent of this channel southward is not definitely known, though a shaft 
was sunk to bedrock on the Blue Tent ditch, cutting good gravel; its depth is not known. Some 
distance south of Omega is a small gravel flat called Shellback, at a higher elevation; beyond 
this the bedrock rises steeply. Toward the southeast the bedrock also rises, though at a lower 
angle, and gravel is found in places along the rim. At Diamond Creek (bedrock elevation 4,206 
feet) a small body of quartz gravel is exposed, having a maximum thickness of 12 feet, covered 
by a nearly barren Pleistocene morainal bowlder clay. 

Extensive hydraulic operations have removed 12,000,000 cubic yards at Omega, the tailings 
being discharged in Scotchman Creek through a 3,000-foot bedrock tunnel. Apparently 
rehable calculations give 13} cents as the yield per cubic yard, the lowest gravel, of course, 
being much the richest part of the deposit. About 40,000,000 cubic yards is estimated to be 
still available for hydraulic mining. 

PHELPS HILL, CENTENNIAL, AND SAN JOSE. 

There are many uncertain and puzzling features at Phelps Hill and the Centennial and 
San Jose sliafts. At Phelps Hill, at an elevation of about 4,060 feet, 15 to 30 feet of gravel is 
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exposed below the Iftva for half a mile. Heavy quartzose bowlders are fttund on the bedrock. 
The gravel is cut by a fault which throws the west side down about 40 feet. The fault is tra«e- 
Me for at least 400 feet, nnutiiig north and south. "Hie Centennial shaft, 1^ miles »outh-30uth- 
esBt of Phelps Hill, was sunk in 1887 to a depth of 400 feet, and the bottom of a deep channel 
was found by drifting from it. Later a tunnel was run from a point south of Phelps, tiie eleva- 
tion being about 4,080 feet. The channel was Btruck at the tunnel level,' it ia 400 feet in width 
and carries gravel of quartz and greenstones, the gold being fairly coarse. Work has been 
suspended, from which it may be inferred that on account of its vridth the gravel body on the 
bedrock ia not very rich. If, as seems probable, this channel connects with that of Phelps, it 
must have very slight grade. 

A mile southwest from the Centennial shaft is the San Jose shaft, sunk in the bed of South 
Fork of Deer Creek to a depth of 340 feet, giving the channel an elevation between 4,000 and 
4,100 feet, which is stated to be somewhat higher than the Centennial channel. Drifting from 
the shaft showed the channel to be about 300 feet wide. The gravel is composed of cobbles of 
quartz and country rock and is about 7 to 15 feet thick; it is covered by 40 feet of clay, above 
which is lava. There is little doubt that this channel is continuous with the Centennial and 
that its grade is northward, makii^ it a branch by way of Phelps Hill of the main stream from 
BeUef Hill to Omega. It has been thought by some that this channel might cMitinue to Bem- 
ington Hill with a southerly grade. This appears unHkely, however, and it is scarcely possible 
that there should be a continuous channd between Phelps and Remington hills, for the channel 
at these two places certainly connected with different branches of the old Yuba Biver. A low 
divide probably separates the San Jose channel from Remington Hill and from the Quaker Hill 
drainage. It is also very unlikely that any of the channels under this lava area had any direct 
connection with Omega. 

' IOWA HILL AND WISCONSIN HILL. 

We now return to trace the most southerly branch of the river from Indiana Hill across 
Iowa Hill and the Forest Hill divide. On the Iowa Hill and Forest Hill divides a small amount 

of gravel is exposed 
on the surface, but 
the channels pre- 
served below the 
lava are rich and 
numerous. 

At Iowa HiU a 
deep channel ex- 

t lowsini], riao«rCountr,s]iDirkiiKiiosltloUD[Ionil leav«i at Indcpaudcnos tends from north- 

inii. (Bm p. M.> -weat to southeast 

across the ridge north of Indian Creek, The sharply defined trough is 200 feet deep and is 
filled with coarse gravel, well cemented in its lower part (bedrock elevation 2,631 feet). The 
total thickness is over 300 feet. The channel is from 200 to 400 feet wide at the bottom. 
This gravel has been hydraulioked except a narrow ridge upon which the town stands. Lighter, 
quartzose bench gravels extend nortlieast of Iowa HUl. They have a maximum thickness of 
200 feet and are covered by thin rhyolite tuff and andesite. (See fig. 11.) They have been 
extensively hydraulicked and some ground yet remains. 

At Succor Flat a deep and narrow channel belonging to the intervolcanic epoch has been 
drifted for a distance of 2,500 feet; the same channel probably crosses Indian Creek at Monona 
Flat and finds its outlet at some place on Roach Hill. South of Indian Creek there are over 300 
feet of gravels ; f artlier south they thin out, with rising bedrock, but deepen again near Wisconsin 
Hill, having at both places the same general character as at Iowa Hill. Between Morning Star 
and Wisconsin Hill there is doubtless a deep and continuous channel, which is clearly the exten- 
sion of that underlying Iowa Hill. Extensive hydraulic work has been done both near Morning 
Star and east of it along Indian Creek, a& well as at Wisconsin Hill. A body of hi^er bench 
gravels across Refuge Canyon at Elizabeth Hill has also been hydraulicked, but nearly all of 
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this work has ceased during the last two decades. Instead, extensive drift mining has been 
carried on. 

At the Morning Star the deep channel, extending in an easteriy direction, has been mined 
for a distance of 3,000 feet; about 7 feet of cemented gravel is extracted, the width of the pay 
gravel being from 80 to 200 feet. The drift mine has proved among the richest. The gravel 
contained, for a long period, it is stated, S7 a carload, equal to SI4 a cubic yard, and the annual 
production ranged from $25,000 to $150,000. 

Tlie Wateriiouse & Dom or Big Dipper mine has been working the same channel from 
1890 to 1902 from the Wisconsin Hill side, with excellent results. The grade of the main 
channel is remarkably slight, 2,692 feet being the elevation of bedrock at Wisconsin Hill, 2,6S5 
feet at the Morning Star, and 2,631 feet at the northwest side of the Iowa Hill channel. In 
1899 the workings of this mine were connected wj^ those of the Momii^ Star, proving con- 
clusively the identity of the channels. 

llie bedrock is very uneven and hard, with many deep and often rich potholes. The 
gravel is coarse, with many bowlders, but is extremely well rounded. It is cemented with 
much granitic sand, indicating moderate grade, and is at many places noted to shingle north- 
ward. This tendency was otwerved long ago by J. B. Hobson in the Morning Star mine and 
goes to prove a northward course of the old stream. Several distinct benches, older than the 
deepest channel, have been mined, ell of them on the east side, and up to 60 feet above the 
deepest trough. T^e gold is coarse. Along the steep east rim, hi^ above the main channel, 
coaise and less well-washed gold is frequently found. A thickness of 5 or 6 feet of gravel is 
breasted, but the upper 3 feet usually contained but little gold. The yield in 1901 was about 
135 carloads of 1 ton each in 24 hours. The average content was $6 a ton. (Jravel carrying 
lees than S2 a ton was not comit^red to pay. 

The Jupiter drift mine has been worked with fair success during the last few years on a 
small intervoleanic channel finding ita outlet on the southeast point of the Iowa Hill aiea of 
andesite tuff. The width aver^^ 60 feet and the rims rise steeply. 

A smaller channel pitching into the ridge has been followed for some distance from Grizzly 
Flat and probably joins the Morning Star channel. A small body of well-worked quartz gravel 
was found at Kings Hill, 1) miles southwest of Wisconsin Hill; it is interesting because of its 
position between Yankee Jim and Wisconsin Hill and its comparatively low bedrock elevation 
(2,550 feet). Four or five acres of gravel has been wa^ed here to a depth of 20 feet. 

Above Monona Flat very little gravel was exposed, the andesite tuff resting on bedrock of 
irr^iular configuration. At the Qiant Gap clum, 4 miles west of Damascus, the lava cap is 
very narrow; below it a g(»f;elike intervoleanic chiumel has been exposed. Three miles west of 
Damascus is Mclntyre's claim, where a 1,000-foot tunnel has exposed the same or a similar 
narrow channel at an elevation of about 3,850 feet. A mile northeast of this is the Colfax 
claim, showing some quutE gravel (bedrock elevation 3,669 feet), probably belonging to a 
prevolcanic channel, the continuation of which may be found at Jimtown, three-fourths of a 
mile north of the reservoir. At Jimtown a shaft 100 feet deep has been sunk, finding quartz 
gravel and pitching bedrock. 

No data axe available to estimate the yield of the Iowa Hill divide since 1849. It probably 
considerably exceeds $10,000,000. 

PBCEHAH mU. AND TODD VALLEY. 

We begin now a rapid sketcli of the Forest Hill divide. A small part of its area falls south 
of the boundary of the Colfax quadrangle. At Feckham Hill a little unsuccessful driftii^ has 
been done on the deep and narrow intervoleanic "cement" channel (see p. 155) finding its outlet 
there at an elevation of 2,183 feet. At Todd Valley Is a body of bench gravel which has been 
washed at Pond's claim until the overlying lava became too heavy to handle. This gravel is 
partly cemented, poorly washed, and about 40 feet thick. About 11,000,000 cubic yards has 
been washed off, the yield of which is given as $5,000,000, but this may be too high. 
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OEOROIA HILL, TANKHE JIH, AND SMITHS POINT. 

At Geot^a Hill, opposite Yankee Jim, a thickneBS of 100 feet of gravel is exposed below 
the lava, and a few acres has been wa^ed oS along the edge. At Yankee Jim there is a larger 
area of gravel, from 40 to 100 feet thick, which toward the east disappears under the lava. 
The gravel is fairly coarse, being composed of metamorphic rocks, with some quartz. The 
bedrock elevation, 2,595 feet, is about the same as at Georgia Hill, and the main channel seems 
to have had a northeast-aouthwest direction, though a somewhat higher channel extended 
eastward and probably connected with the Smiths Point bench gravel IJ miles distant, on the 
South Fork of Brushy Creek. The gravel at Smiths Point is 50 feet thick, interstratified with 
sand. It is estimated that 8,630,000 cubic yards have been removed from Georgia Hill, Yankee 
Jim, and Smiths Point, and that yield has been about $5,000,000. The amount remaining 
available for hydraulic work is undoubtedly leas than that removed, for the voloauic cap would 
soon make hydraulic work impossible. A quarter of a mile east of Georgia Hill the Anthony 
Clark tunnel has recently been nm in a southerly direction for 550 feet, and is reported to have 
shown the existence of a large channel with much granitic detritus. The tunnel was found to 
be too high, striking the channel above bedrock. 

It is believed that the Yankee Jim channel extended northward toward Wisconsin Hill via 
Kings Hill, It is also believed that it connects, below the lava, with the Dardanelles channel, 
though the later intervoleanic channels may have removed much of the earlier accumulations 
and in some places destroyed the older channel. 

DARDANELLES, MAYFLOWER, AND BATH. 

At Dardanelles and Forest Hill the canyon slope has exposed, below the lava, a long, low 
trough filled with gravel and rhyolitic tuff (Pis. V, p. 30; XXIV, A). The gravel is moderately 
coarse, is composed of quartz and metamorphic rocks, and is well cemented near the bedrock. 
Above it rests rhyolitic tuff intercalated with some gravel, clay, and sand. The thickness of 
these two formations varies exceedingly. At the New Jersey claim the gravel is only 8 feet 
thick and is overlain by rhyolitic tuff. At Dardanelles it has a maximum thickness of 70 feet. 
In the region about Mayflower are extensive bodies of rhyolitic tuffs, with intercalated gravels, 
as well as clays and sands of more doubtful origin. The depth of these accumulations at May- 
flower, over the deep channel, is 350 feet. In the intercalated gravels granitic and rhyolitic 
cobbles are common. At the Adams tunnel 178 feet of rhyolitic clays are exposed, with two 
smaller gravel bodies. At tlie Blackhawk, Wasson, and Westchester claims similar bodies are 
exposed. At Bath the same channel is exposed with about 250 feet of overlying gravels and 
white tuffs. The lower part is a trough 500 feet wide and 100 feet deep, filled in the bottom 
witli washed and rounded bedrock bowlders, composed chiefly of serpentine and greenstone. 
Above this comes a thick stratum of the usual coarse quartz gravel, and above this a series of 
rhyolitic tuffa with intercalated gravels, which have a maximum thickness of 30 feet and 
contain granite and rliyolite bowlders. The rhyolitic series varies from 100 to 250 feet in depth, 
and it is in turn covered by 270 to 300 feet of andesitic tuff-breccia. 

The main prevolcanic channel enters the ridge at Bath (bedrock elevation 2,900 feet) 
and runs northward for a mile with very slight grade, then curves west and south, assumes a 
grade of 60 feet to the mile, and passes below Mayflower (bedrock elevation 2,800 feet) and 
Forest Hill to Dardanelles (bedrock elevation 2,670 feet), where it curves northwest again 
toward Yankee Jim without leaving the ridge. 

The mining operations in this vicinity have been very extensive. (See PI. XXV.) Hydrau- 
lic work has mainly ceased, though a considerable amount of ground is still available at Dar- 
danelles and around the head of Brushy Canyon. At Dardanelles (PI. V, B, p, 30) and at 
Forest Hill 4,850,000 cubic yards has been excavated; at the head of Brushy Canyon probably 
7,350,000 cubic yards. 

The main old channel has been drifted at Dardanelles for 2_,500 feet in a northwesterly 
direction, to a point where it was cut out by a deeper, intervoleanic channel. The gravel. 
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H. UPPER BENCH GRAVEL AT MOODY MINE, GOLD RUN, PLACER COUNTY. 

Showing cross-bedding. Photograph by Waidemar Lindgren, See page 145. 
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which is cemented, was 5 feet deep and 75 feet wide. Mining was still progressing here in 1901, 
The mine is believed to have produced $2,000,000 or more by drifting and hydraulicking. 

Below Forest Hill a number of smaller depressions called "front channels" were worked 
many years ago from the Jenny Lind and New Jersey tunnels. The main channel has been 
reached by the Baltimore tunnel and Excelsior slope, but some drifting ground still remains 
between these points and the Mayflower. The ground in this vicinity is supposed to have pro- 
duced $5,000,000, about $1,500,000 being taken from a strip of ground in the New Jersey claim 
800 feet long and 300 feet wide. These channels undoubtedly belong to the'intervolcanic 
epoch. 

From the Mayflower tunnel, 4,740 feet long, the main channel has been worked, chiefly 
from 1888 to 1894, for a distance of 3 miles, connecting it with the Paragon workings. (See 
PI. XXV.) A bed of grave! from 2 to 14 feet thick, having an average width of 75 feet, was 
removed from the bedrock. The yield has been approximately $1,500,000, or $7 to the ton of 
loose gravel delivered. Two-thirds of the bottom gravel was found to pay for extractioD. 





it Mayflower cbannel, Porwt Hill divide. Placer County. (AtWt R 
lounu at tbe botlom liidlFato the gold extracted (rom the dlOerent : 
w the avenge tbIus per ton oF gravel, raugtng from 13 (o UO at Interrals of 100 [eet. 

(See fig. 12.) Between the Paragon and the Mayflower, in the bend, is a narrow goi^e 1,000 
feet long, where the channel is only 25 feet wide and poor in gold. An "upper lead" or streak 
of gravel inclosed in the rhyolitic tuff, 150 feet above the bedrock, and paying for drifting, is 
said to exist along the Mayflower channel as well as at the Paragon at Bath, but it has not yet 
been worked to any extent. Little work ia being done at present on the main channel at the 
Mayflower. 

The same channel has been worked from the Paragon mine to a distance of 6,800 feet north. 
The width of gravel breasted is 50 feet, the depth 2 to 7 feet, the yield per ton delivered at the 
surface $10, and the total yield by hydraulicking $500,000 and by driftmg $850,000. At the 
Paragon there exists an upper streak of pay gravel 150 feet above the bedrock; this was fol- 
lowed for 2,000 feet until cut off by a channel of intervolcanic erosion filled with andesitic tuff. 
The width of this upper lead was 225 feet, the depth of noncemented pay gravel 5 feet, and the 
yield per ton of loose gravel $4.50. The total yield was $900,000. The mine has been operated 
for 36 years, and the channels are said to be nearly worked out. 
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HICHIOAN BLUFF AND BTBDS TALLBT. 

A portion of what is doubtless the same channel has been preserved at Michigan Bluff, 
where Uie bedrock elevation is 2,320 feet. The deposit, which covers about 40 acres, is com- 
posed of pure quartz gravel; on the bedrock lie huge rounded quartz bowlders. Some 6,000,000 
cubic yards has been removed and a smaller quantity remains. The yield is reported to have 
been $5,000,000, some of the ground being exceedingly rich. The deposit bears the character 
of bench gravel. At Sage Hill and Byrds Valley a long, narrow channel, with strong south- 
west grade, is preserved; its outlet at Sage Hill is somewhat lower than Mjchigan Bluff. It has 
been worked to some extent, but is not so rich as that at Michigan Bluff. Much coarse, rough, 
and crystallized gold was found here as well as in Mad and Lady canyons. 

BIDDEN TBEASUBE WHITE CHANNEL. 

At Edwards Hill a small patch of partly volcanic gravel has been worked. From this point 
north a number of small gravel points appear along the brink of EldOrado Canyon, most of which 
belong to intervolcanic channels. At Qas Hill, however, there is a patch of the same quartz 
gravel as is exposed at Michigan Bluff. Immediately to the north it is eroded by deeper volcanic 
channels, but between Hidden Treasure and Damascus a nearly continuous prevolcanic channel, 
having a southward grade of 70 feet to the mile, has been found under the lava cap. This is a 
wide, flat channel, with fairly soft clay slates as bedrock, and it is filled about 200 feet deep 
with uncemented quartz gravel, sand, and clay. The material is decidedly finer than that of 
the Bath-Mayflower channel, though some quartz bowlders may be found on the bedrock. It 
is cut off by two deeper intervolcanic channels, one a mile south of Damascus, another 1^ miles 
north of Sunny South; between these a fragment of the old "white" channel remains. This 
channel has been worked for 30 years. It was first found at Damascus, where the bedrock elev^ 
tion is 3,944 feet, and was diifted on to the point where it is cut off by the intervolcanic channel 
mentioned. The yield of this part is reported to be $6,000,000. From Sunny South, 3^ miles 
farliier south, where the bedrock elevation is 3,644 feet, the Hidden Treasure Co. has worked 
the deposit for 7,700 feet northward. The width of gravel breasted was 250 feet; the depth 
4 to 7 feet, including 1 foot of bedrock; the yield of loose gravel delivered from 50 cents to $1.75 
a ton. The working costs, which are unusually low, approximate 50 cents a ton. The gold is 
coarse and well wa^ed. Nu^ets of a value of 10, 25, and 50 cents are fairly common. The 
total yield to 1890 was $1,150,000, and up to 1898 probably nearly $2,000,000.' Since that time 
the operations at Sunny South have been discontinued. Another tunnel has been started at 
the Dam claim, 1 mile farther north, and proved that only a small strip of the white channel 
was cut through by the later intervolcanic channel. The gravel of Hidden Treasure was found 
again beyond it, and has been successfully mined up to the present time (1907). In places the 
channel widens to 800 feet, with rims rising very gradually to a height of 16 feet above the low- 
est depression. At the same time it swings somewhat northwestward, and thus the original 
estimate of the probable amount has been greatly increased. Plate XXV gives a longitudinal 
section of the workings according to Ross E. Browne's map, in the Tenth Report of the State 
Mineralogist. 

IX>NO CANTON. 

The broad ridge between the Middle Fork of American River and Long Canyon, partly in 
the Placerville quadrangle, is covered by very heavy acciunulations of gravel, rhyohte, and 
andesite. North and south of this ridge the bedrock rises steeply, and the configuration of the 
ridge shows that below it id a deep trough representing a very important Neocene river course. 
There is no doubt whatever that this channel forms the eastward continuation of that whicli 
enters the ridge at Bath and which once ran a little south of Michigan Bluff. The bedrock 
relations alone are sufficient to prove this, but besides there exists a most striking similarity 
between the deposits at Bath and those on the Long Canyon divide. The outlet of this channel 
is located at the Ralston diggings (Pat Groggin's mine), where the bedrock elevation is 3,475 
feet. From this point the channel makes a curve and lies in the Placerville quadrangle for a 
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short distance. Again entering the Coltax quadrangle, it must continue below the volcanic 
maaBes in a northeasterly direction. Its identity with the channel of French Meadows and 
Soda Springs (in the Truckee quadrangle) is indicated beyond all doubt. At no place between 
Balston'a and Soda Springs, however, is the bottom of the channel exposed. There appears to 
be but little prevolcanic gravel on the Long Canyon divide. Most of the gravel is interstrati&ed 
with rhyolitic tuffs, forming a series 160 feet thick at Ralston's and at least 250 feet thick at 
Blacksmith Flat, 4 miles to the east on the southern slope of the ridge, where the bedrock eleva- 
tion is 3,800 feet. HydrauUc operations have been carried on successfully to some extent at 
Balston's and at Blacksmith Flat. The gravel everywhere contains granite boiddere, indicating 
that the stream came from the higher part of the Sierra Nevada. At many places along the 
south rim in Long Canyon, northeast of Blacksmith Flat, small mining operations have been 
carried on. At Russian Ravine the surface gravel was hydraulicked with excellent results. In 
addition to those at Ralston's, small operations have been carried on in Brushy Creek, at the 
north side of the ridge, and also at a point 1^ milee north of Russian Ravine. At the latter 
place, at an elevation of about 4,500 feet, it is beUeved that an inlet exists near the point where 
the tributary from Duncan Peak entered the Long Canyon channel. The gravel at this place 
is 150 feet thick and contains lai^e bowlders of quartz and metamorphic rock. It is covered by 
heavy masses of rhyolitic tuff. The gold in the gravels embedded in the rhyolitic series is 
generally fine. 

Extmsive prospecting operations of recent date show that the main channel on the Long 
Canyon divide is broad and flat and that the gravels cover large areas but are generally of 
low grade. Intervolcanic channels do not seem to exist. Hydraulic operations were in 
progress in 1S91 at Ralston's (Pat Go^in's mine) and at Lynchbui^, about 3 miles to the 
southeast, on the southern slope of the ridge. 

CONNECTIONS OF THE CHANNEL STSTEMS. 

The general Neocene drainage system of this quadrangle has been roughly considered 
(pp. 134—135), but it remains to indicate in a more detailed way the connections of the channeb 
of the southern part of the area with those of the region between Butch Flat and North Columbia. 

A river corresponding roughly to the present Middle Fork of the American had its source 
near Castle Peak, in the IVuckee quadrangle, thence flowed across to Soda Springs and approxi- 
mately followed the course of the present Middle Fork, entering this quadrangle along the line 
of the present ridge between Long Canyon and the Middle Fork and at the southern portion of 
tins ridge curving into the Placerville quadrangle. It reentered the Colfax quadrangle a few 
miles farther west, and the channel emerges from under the volcanic capping at Ralston's. A 
tributary from the Duncan Peak region joined it with a general southerly direction. From 
Ralston's much of the channel is eroded, but it may be regarded as certain that the main channel 
continued westward, touching Michigan Bluff and Sage Hill and here receiving an important 
tributary running nearly due south from Damascus. The deposits of this tributary channel are 
preserved below the lava ridge between Damascus and Gas Hill. Near Gas Hill it received a 
tributary from Last Chance and Deadwood. 

East of Michigan Bluff the channel is eroded, but its continuation is found at Bath, whence 
the main channel ran through to Mayflower. Here it made a wide curve and ran southward 
to Forest Hill and Dardanelles. Thus far the general courise is outlined without uncertainty, 
but from this point on the difficulties begin. The main channel is broad and well defined and is 
marked by its heavy deposits of gravel and clay. Under the southwestern prolongation of the 
Forest Hill lava ridge nothing has tltus far been found which would indicate that the main old 
river flowed down in this direction. It is true that a narrow channel of the intervolcanic epoch 
extends down in this direction, but the intervolcanic channels were notably independent of 
the older and main drainage basins, being excavated after a large part of the old river basins had 
been filled by accumulations of silt and volcanic mud, and probably also after the tilting of 
the Sierra Nevada had taken place. Their direction thus affords no criterion of the prevolcanic 
drainage lines. It would certainly seem as if some fragments of the accumulations of the old 
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channels would have been preserved southwest of Dardanelles ha-d the channel taken this course. 
The graveb exposed at Todd Valley offer no solution of the problem, for they are at a higher 
level and evidently represent a bench filled with gravel after the clogging of the main channel. 

The following solution of this problem is advanced as being most plausible : It is believed 
that the old channel of the Forest Hill divide emerges at Yankee Jim and Georgia Hill and 
trends northward to Wisconsin Hill, thence through the lava ridge and curving eastward to 
the Morning Star mine, thence to Iowa Hill, crossing the canyon of the present North Fork of 
American River to Indiana Hill, and thence northward to Dutch Flat, beyond which its course 
has already been established. This hypothesis in the first place necessitates the existence of a 
deep and continuous channel between Dutch Flat and Indiana Hill. That such a deep channel 
exists appears now very probable and may be regarded as certain if the developments south of 
Dutch Flat show the existence of a deep trough at tliis place, which it has been asserted was 
found by the explorations. One of the principal difiiculties appears to be the fact that the 
gravel at Georgia Hill and Yankee Jim differs somewhat in character from that of the Mayfiower 
mine and Forest Hill. This may be explained by the fact that the river near Yankee Jim 
spread over a larger and flatter bottom, which would naturally influence the character of its 
deposit. 

The difficulty which at first glance appears to be insurmountable — that of the grades — on 
closer examination converts itself into an argument in favor of this hypothesis. From Dar- 
danelles to Yankee Jim is a slight grade which is sufficient for the requirements. From Yankee 
Jim to Wisconsin Hill the channel would at present have a slight upward grade. From Wis- 
consin Hill to Iowa Hill it is apparently approximately level. From Iowa Hill to Indiana 
Hill it has a slight southward grade, and similarly from Indiana Hill to Dutch Flat is a grade 
which, though slight, is opposite to that which the river, according to this hypothesis, would 
have had. 

From Yankee Jim to Dutch Flat the Neocene river would have pursued a nearly due 
northerly couree. Now it is likely that this river from Yankee Jim to Dutch Flat had originally 
a very slight grade northward, similar to that of the Neocene river between You Bet and 
North Columbia. Examinations of channels in other parts of the Sierra Nevada have shown 
the occurrence of a tilting movement which has affected the grades of the channels according 
to their direction. Channels running from north-northwest to south-southeast, or the reverse, 
have retained their original slight grade. Those running in a more westerly direction have had 
their grades materially increased by the tilting. On the other hand, those flowing in a more 
easteriy direction from this axis of tilting have had their grade decreased or even reversed. A 
close examination of the elevations of Indiana Hill, Dutch Flat, Iowa Hill, Wisconsin Hill, and 
Yankee Jim will show that in fact the present levelneas or slight southward grade of the chan- 
nel is exactly what would have resulted if the Neocene river, with a northerly course, had 
participated in a westward tilting of the block of the Sierra Nevada amounting to about 60 or 
70 feet to the mile. 

If this hypothesis is true it solves, in an exceedingly satisfactory way, a number of the 
perplexing problems which were presented by the enormous accumulation of gravels in the 
drainage of the old Yuba Kiver. It increases vastly the drainage area of the Neocene stream, 
which, as now outlined, extends from the headwaters of the North Fork of the Yuba. The 
waters of all this territory found an outlet through the narrow channel from North San Juan 
to Smartsville. In the central part of this drainage area longitudinal depressions existed, 
bordered on the west by the high diabase ridges of the foothills. All these conditions naturally 
tended greatly to increase the accumulation of gravels. What has formerly been supposed to 
be the North Fork of the Neocene American River now becomes the South Fork of the great 
Neocene Yuba River. The Neocene American River is reduced in size and consists oidy of 
the stream coming down from Pyramid Peak by way of Placerville. 
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IHTEBrVOLOANIO CHAHHBLS. 

FOREST HnX DIVIDE. 

During a rather long interval between rhyolitic and andesitic flows new channel courses 
were established. A disturbance had taken place that increased the slope of the Sierra Nevada, 
and the streams began active cutting. Thus on the Forest Hill divide there exists a comphcated 
system of narrow, deep channels, which in many places have destroyed the old ones. These 
intervolcanic channels, often called cement channels, belong to at least two systems. The 
younger channels are characterized by a large amount of coarse volcanic gravel, rarely con- 
taining much gold, and were formed after the first andesitic flows had already invaded this 
region. The older channels carry thin, mixed metamorphic and volcanic gravel, rarely more 
than 10 feet thick, there being no gravel at all along certain parts of the streams. This gravel 
lies on the bedrock and is covered by a series of flows of andesitic tuff, the lowest usually fine 
grained and referred to as "chocolate" or "cement;" the upper flows consist of the usual 
tuffaceous breccia. Strata of gravel and sand of mixed character, volcanic and metamorphic, 
are found in many places intorbedded with the andesitic tuff. Wherever the intervolcanic 
channels have robbed the old channels they are likely to be rich, though of irregular value. 
Some of them, however, have been found unexpectedly poor. The gold they contain is usually 
coarse. Locally the upper graveb in the andesitic tuff carry gold, tbough as a rule not enough 
to pay for drifting. Some of the volcanic channels have not only cut through the old channels 
but have eroded small canyons in the bedrock up to a depth of 150 feet. One of the most 
conspicuous of these crosses Volcano Canyon and is exposed by the Hazard shaft. The grade 
of these channels is alwaj's steep, usually from 70 feet to the mile upward. 

A whole channel system belonging to this period is buried below the lava of the Forest 
Hill divide. The principal channel can be traced almost continuously from the Weske tunnel, 
above Michigan Bluff, down to the outlet at Peckham Hill. It cuts the old channels at several 
places and receives numerous tributaries, prfeservii^ throughout the same character of a deep 
erosional channel, here barely reaching the bedrock, there cutting deeply into it. At Feckham 
Hill and the Blue Gravel shaft (214 feet deep), in the Placerville quadrangle, it has been opened 
but apparently does not pay. For 2i miles north of Peckham HiU its bottom has not been 
exposed, but it has been opened by the Gray Eagle tunnel from Owl Creek, 2,500 feet long, 
and by a shaft 360 feet deep. The elevation of the tunnel portal is 2,300 feet. Thou^ some- 
what too high the tunnel has followed the channel upstream for several thousand feet. The 
pay is spotted, the gravel thin, though in places rich. A mile to the northeast from the Gray 
Eagle it has been opened by the Centennial slope, where the bedrock of the channel lies at 
2,461 feet. 

The DardaneUes channel was cut off about 2,400 feet north from its inlet by the miun 
intervolcanic channel, which here is 100 feet lower than the prevolcanic channel and has been 
■worked upstream for about 300 feet. 

In the Mayflower mine the intervolcanic channel is again exposed; it is here called the 
Orono and has cut down to about the level of the bedrock in the Mayflower channel. (See 
fig. l5, p. 151 ; PI. XXV, p. 150.) From this point it has recently been worked for a distance of 
2,000 feet through the Mayflower tunnel. Again, a little below the month of the Mayflower 
tunnel a channel called the Live Oak crosses Brushy Canyon at a lower elevation than the 
Mayflower. This has been drifted on northward for 2,000 feet; to the south it probably joins 
the Orono channel. Below the volcanic capping between the forks of Brushy Canyon are 
several smaller intervolcanic channels, such as the Adams, Nil Desperandum, Westchester, 
Blackhawk, and Wassen; the relations of these are little known. 

Farther east the mam channel is again found La the Paragon mine, where it has not quite 
cut down to the bottom of the old channel. It is exposed also where it crosses Volcano Canyon, 
in which the Hazard sltaft has been sunk 180 feet. The bedrock elevation of the channel is 
here 3,156 feet. The narrow channel was followed westward for 3,000 feet and some rich gravel 
was found. Above the channel has not been exposed for about 2 miles, though a. deep tunnel 
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from a point itear Michigan Bluff. has been proposed. But above this stretch it haa been 
drifted for over 5,000 feet in a westerly direction from the Weske tunnel, the portal of which 
has an elevation of 3,356 feet. The channel itself is being drifted downstream and stopes 
and pumps were necessary. The bedrock elevation half a mile from the portal, in the tunnel, 
is about 3,300 feet. In spite of difficult working conditions this enterprise yielded excellent 
returns, producing approximately $750,000. The Weske channel is at most 100 feet wide, 
and in it compact andesite tuff overlies the thin gravel. The bedrock is smooth and hard. 
The grade is steep, with many sharp desoents and potholes. Several tree trunks were found 
standing upright in the tuff. 

A smaller intarvolcanic channel, ffiled with heavy volcanic gravel, crosses the Weske 
channel near its inlet and thence continues some distance north. It has not been worked to 
any extent. About a mile north of the Weske channel a small old stream bed has been worked 
to some extent from the Bowen and Oro tiumels. The Oro is about 2,500 feet long. 

Above the Weske tunnel, confronting Eldorado Canyon, there are a number of smalls 
gravel hiUe, most of which have been hydraulicked. Among these are Drummonds Point, 
Eldorado Ilill, and Bachelor Hill. The gravel at all these places appears to belong to the 
intervolcanic epoch, and the deposits evidently form part of a somewhat comphcated channel 
system, near the poiot where the channels from Deadwood join those coming down from the 
main ridge. It is probable that the channel on which the Oro tunnel is driven finds its way 
down below the level ridge on the west side of the Hidden Treasure tunnel, but it has not been 
exposed north of the Oro tunnel. 

A narrow intervolcanic channel, carrying heavy volcaiuo gravel and apparently barren, runs 
north for some distance from Sunny South, parallel but a little east of the Hidden Treasure 
channel. At Sunny South it has cut across the Hidden Treasure channel, obliterating it and 
eroding some distance into the bedrock below. This is the reason why no quartz gravel can 
be seen cropping out at Sunny South. About a mile south of Daioascus the Mountain Gate 
channel (see PI. XXV, p. 150) was cut off by a deeper intervolcanic watercourse, eroded to a 
depth of about 150 feet below the older channel. This so-called blue channel was drifted from 
the Mountain Gate tunnel, producing $175,000. A little over 2 miles north of Sunny South 
the same old channel is cut to 30 feet below the bedrock by another intervolcanic channel. 

The Dam channel, though narrow and irregular, has been drifted for 2,500 feet northwest 
of the point where it crosses Eldorado Canyon. The Mitchell claim, on the same channel, has 
also b&Bn worked for a distance of 2,000 feet. Still another intervolcanic channel, called the 
Bob Lewis channel, has been worked for a thousand feet south of its inlet oq the east side of 
the Mountain Gate channel at Damascus. The principal intervolcanic channel, which prob- 
ably continued from the Oro to the blue channel of the Mountain Gate tunnel, has also been 
exposed at Red Point. 

BED POINT MINE, 

The Red Pojnt mine is situated on the slope tov/ard the North Fork of American River, 
1 mile east of Damascus. The elevation of its tunnel at the portal is 3,S75 feet, or 2,000 feet 
above the river. An excellent description of this enterprise has been furnished by ita superin- 
tendent, Charles F. Hoffmann.' 

The deposit is a narrow intervolcanic channel, first found in the Golden Gate mine, near 
Damascus, and continuing eastward underneath the cap of andesitic tuff for a distance of about 
8 miles. The channel carries pay gravel only in a part of this distance. 

The Red Point channel has cut tlirough the older "white" channel of Mountain Gate to 
a depth of 90 feet below its bedrock. The later channel was worked through a winze for a 
distance of 1,400 feet upstream and downstream, and its course was established as nearly at 
right angles to the white channel. The Red Point tunnel is 1,840 feet long, and from the place 
where the upraise struck the wash the channel has been worked by the Gold River Mining Co. 
(a French corporation) for 500 feet downstream to the west and for 12,000 feet upstream. 

■ TbeKedPolDtdrlft gravel mine: Trans. T«ch. Sw. FaclflcCoast, vol. 10. No. il, Juiuary, ISH. 
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The production from January I, 1884, to December 31, 1892, waa 140,345 carloads of 22 cubic 
feet each, yielding $308,245, or $2.20 a carload. A distance of 5,073 feet yielded at the rate 
of $71.65 a running foot. The total expense per carload waa $1.64. The production of the 
mine from 1893 to 1903, when it was closed, was about $700,000. 

The chaimel occupies a typical rirer bed, with all its windings, bars, potholea, etc.; seTeral 
islands have been encountered, rising 12 or 14 feet above the bed. Three large potholes were 
80 to 120 feet long, 50 feet wide, and 9 to 14 feet deep. The bottom width of the channel is 
from 75 to 650 feet, averaging 200 feet. The grade is about 70 feet to the mile. From a point 
near the tunnel where the elevation of the bedrock is 3,860 feet the elevations increased along the 
channel to 4,065 feet 2J miles to the east-northeast. The potholes were found in hard rock. 
The soft rock is more uniformly graded and has a level surface. The bedrock is a clay slate, 
with some calcareous schists and sheets of diabase and diorite; quartz veins were also found, but 
proved unprofitable. The gravel consists of bowlders of metamorphjc rocks and porphyries, with 
but little qtiartz; it ia not cemented, but rather soft and of grayish color when diy. The depth 
ranges from a few inches on the rim to 7 or 8 feet in the center of the channel. Hard andesitic 
tuff with volcanic bowlders inmiediately overhes it. Much of the gravel is coated with minute 
quartz crystals. The coarse gold constitutes 16 per cent, medium-sisie gold 48 per cent, fine 
gold 36 per cent, and "powder" (passing through 40-me8h screen) 0.32 per cent. The fineness 
averages 933. The distribution of the gold is irre^lar, but most of it ia found on the bedrock, 
though in some sections it is mostly in the gravel above. The richest spot in this mine was 
found in a layer of gravel 6 to 12 inches above bedrock. Gold is also found in paying quan- 
tities in an up[>er layer 10 to 40 feet above bedrock. The gold dust lodges in small pockets or 
cracks in the bedrock to a depth of 1 foot or more. The lowest rut in the chaimel contains 
very httle gold; the bulk of it is thrown on the sides or on higher rock. 

EUBEKA TUNNEL. 

About a mile northeast of the Dam tunnel of the Hidden Treasure Co. is the Eureka tunnel, 
which some years ago waa driven about due west for 4,223 feet, ivith the expectation of striking 
an intervtjlcauic channel. The elevation of its portal ia 3,820 feet. At a distance of 4,223 
feet from the portal heavy andesitic wash was entered. The gravel <A this volcanic channel 
was poor in gold. 

HOOSBACK AND CANADA HILL. 

Toward the higher region of the Sierra, where accumulations of prevolcanic gravel were 
small or did not exist at all, the difficulty of distinguishing between prevolcanic and intervol- 
canic channels becomes greater. Strictly speaking, all the channels in this higher region must 
be considered as beloi^ng to the latter group, as some erosion necessarily took place in all of 
them in which bedrock was exposed. In going up toward Duncan Peak we find in general that 
the grades of the channels increase and that they assume more and more the character of narrow 
tributaries or gulches. 

It is believed that the Bed Point channel continues up the ridge. It has indeed been 
exposed at the Hogsback tunnel, 5} miles northeast of Ked Point, the elevation of the portal 
being 4,324 feet. The tunnel runs south-southwest for 2,500 feet, exposing a very deep and 
narrow goi^e, with steep westerly grade, and contains very little gravel. The bedrock eleva- 
tion is about 4,500 feet. Though yielding some gold the channel was not found to pay. The 
inlet of the Hogsback channel is probably found at the low place half a mile north of Secret 
Canyon House. About a mile south of the Hogsback channel another deep Tertiary ravine 
has been exposed at the Greek mine and at Black Canyon, between which it is probably con- 
tinuous. The Kack Canyon channel has been worked for 700 feet eastward; it is narrow and 
very steep, having a grade of 7 feet in 100 feet, with several abrupt falls. Tlie bedrock eleva- 
tion is 4,768 feet near the shaft. On the bedrock rests a few feet of coarse gravel, containing 
Tery coarse gold. Above this lies 50 feet of andesitic tufl, gravel, and sand interstratifled. No 
volcanic pebbles were seen in the gravel and the channel probably beloi^ to the prevolcanic 
period. The cost of working is necessarily very high. Near Canada Hill another steep, narrow 
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channel has been exposed, which appears to have a very sharp northeasterly grade. This 
channel probably crosses Sailor Canyon, entering the Tnickee quadrangle, and then joins the 
main channel, which approximately follows the Middle Fork of American River near French 
Meadows. The west end of the Canada Hill channel is not covered by volcanic rocks but by 
heavy morainal detritus. A short distance eastward the volcanic rocks begin, and at the Reed 
mine, half a mile east of its west end, they cover it to a depth of about 100 feet. A few feet 
of poorly washed gravel is found in the bottom of the channel, above which is a few feet of clay 
containing carbonized wood. Above this lies a little massive rhyolite covered by heavy masses 
of andesitic breccia.' This channel has been successfully drifted and in places hydraulicked as 
far as the point where it enters the high volcanic ridge. It is believed to continue with steep 
grade underneath this ridge, and its outlet has probably been found at the Sailor Canyon mine, 
2 miles northeast of Canada Hill. At this place bedrock tunnels have shown the existence 
of a narrow channel containing angular, poorly washed gravel covered with a dark clay. The 
relations are somewhat obscured by considerable masses of morainal material. 

DEADWOOD BmOE. 

Deadwood Ridge is crossed by channels belonging to both the earlier and later epochs, 
which have been worked for a long time but are not yet exhausted. The older channel enters 
the ridge on the east side near the Devils Basin at an elevation of 3,945 feet, while its outlet 
is located just west of Deadwood at an elevation of 3,706 feet, both figures being taken from 
a special survey made for J. O. Whitney, and connected with the work of Ross E. Browne on the 
Forest Hill divide. The distance is about 2 mUes, giving a grade of 120 feet to the mile, the 
direction being west-southwest. This channel is characterized by thicker bodies of gravel 
containing chiefly quartz and metamorphic rocks, and has not been extensively worked. 

A number of small intervolcanic channels exist, with as yet doubtful connections. In all 
of these the gravel is thin and directly covered by andesitic tuff. From the Devils Basin on 
the east side the Basin channel has been worked for about 1,000 feet westward. This is believed 
to be the same as the Elkhom-Washington channel, which has been worked for several thousand 
feet eastward from the Washington tunnel, 4,000 feet north of Deadwood, the elevation at the 
end of the workings about the center of the ridge being 3,768 feet. About 4,000 feet south 
of this point the Rattlesnake intervolcanic channel lias been worked through the ridge for a 
distance of 7,000 feet, from the Kattlesnake inlet on the east side (elevation, 3,765 feet) to the 
Hornby tunnel on the west side (elevation, 3,525 feet). The intervolcanic channels are about 
150 feet deeper than the prevolcanic stream bed. 

LAST CHANCE. 

At Last Chance several channels are known to occur and have been drifted for considerable 
distances, although leaving some ground as yet unopened. As at Deadwood, there is a pre- 
volcanic channel and several intervolcanic channels. Both classes follow approximately the 
same course, though the intervolcanic channels are about 24 feet lower than the others. The 
gravel and its covering material are similar in character to those at Deadwood. The upper 
continuation of the Last Chance channels may probably be found at American Hill, on the 
ridge between Lost and Antone canyons. The outlet lies at an elevation of about 4,200 feet 
opposite Devils Basin, and the inlet of the channel is at Startown, about 2 miles to the east- 
northeast, at an elevation of about 4,400 feet. 

DUNCAN PEAK. 

Below the volcanic areas south of Duncan Peak narrow and deep channels have been 
found, which, however, have not yielded much thus far. One of tliese extends from Flat 
Ravine, where the bedrock elevation is 6,000 feet, southward for 1} miles It has been opened 
by tunnels at both ends and worked to some extent. Another channel is exposed by the 
Abrams tunnel, on the west side of Duncan Canyon. This branch probably joins that from. 
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Flat Ravine and, crossing under the lava ridge between Duncan Canyon and the Middle Fork 
of American River, becomes a tributary of the main Long Canyon channel. The andesitic 
tuff lies almost on the bedrock. There is very little gravel in these Neocene gulches. Depres- 
sions indicating channels also exist below the andesite areas of Big Oak Flat. 

OUATEBNABT OKAVELB. 

The Neocene gravels derived their rich contents of gold from the disintegration of quartz 
veins. The Pleistocene gravels, still richer, though of less extent, derived their gold not only 
from the continued disintegration of the quartz veins but also front that stored up in the older 
Neocene channels as they were gradually destroyed during the process of erosion. As is well 
known, the Pleistocene gravels were the first to be mined after the discovery of gold in California. 
The miners followed up each stream, and wherever prospects appeared to be good washed the 
low bars with water easily obtained from the river. A little later the higher benchesj up to 100 
feet above the river, were attacked. In the same manner each stream was followed up, in 
case it proved to be valuable, and its gravels, wherever occurring, were washed. 

All these Quaternary gravels are now practically exhausted, and some have been washed 
over two or three times. A few Chinese are still washing the bars of the Middle Fork and 
South Fork of the Yuba, either in a primitive way, by rockers, or by wing dams and sluices. 
Occasionally small patches of gravel not yet mined are found along the river sides. 

Practically all the ravines in the western two-thirds of the quadrangle have been mined to 
a greater or less extent. The only barren region is that east of a line drawn from Gruiiteville 
to Emigrant Gap, and thence to Monumental Hill and the mouth of Big Valley. Even within 
this area gold placers have been found on upper Fall Creek, about a mile above the crossing 
of the road from Bowman Lake to Emigrant Gap. A little gold has also been washed near 
the simimit of Grouse Ridge. The Quaternary gravels of Bear River, Greenhorn River, and 
Steep Hollow have been extensively washed but are now buried below tailings. (See PL 
XIII, p. 78.) 

Along the North Fork of American River bars were numerous and rich as far up as Himibug 
Bar. At Green Valley, south of Towle, and at Hayden Hill mining operations have been 
successfully carried on until recently. Above tliis point the graveb were generally poor, though 
some have been washed a^ high up as Sailor Canyon. 

The Middle Fork of American River was noted for its rich gravels, which extended up 
to a point south of Michigan Bluff. The vicinity of Gray Eagle Bar and American Bar was 
noted for its important gravel mines during the 10 years following the discovery of gold. Some 
work is even now carried on there. At one point \he river makes a wide bend and a tunnel 
has recently been run with the expectation of draining this curve and mining the gravels 
exposed, which are believed not to have been reached by the old miners. 

The North Fork of the Middle Fork contained gold up to its head near Canada Hill, while 
the main Middle Fork is reported to have been relatively poor, though not barren, from a point 
east of the Ralston mine. Dredging has recently been proposed as a means of working the 
remaining gravels, which have been covered by debris from the hydraulic mines, and plants 
of this kind have been projected for use on Bear and Greenhorn rivers. The hardness and 
unevenness of the bedrock is the principal obstacle. The small amount of gold in the tailings 
from hydraulic mines is gradually being concentrated by the rivers and much of this gravel 
will undoubtedly be worked over by dredging or some other process. 
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CHAPTER 13. THE TRUCKEE QUADRANGLE. 
OENSTRAIi CtEOIiOOT. 

The Truckee quadrangle cOYers the £rst sununit of the Sierra Nevada west of Lake Tahoe 
and parts of the great depression of Lake Tahoe and the Truckee Yalley and of the secoad range 
between Lake Tahoe aad the Nevada deserts. 

The prevailing rock of the "Bedrock series" is graDodiorite and allied intruuve masses. 
Along the western margin of the quadrangle lie slates and quartzites of Jurassic or Triassic age, 
with some old augite andesites (au^te porphyrites) of the same period. These sedimentary 
masses are greatly disturbed and cut by the intrusive granitic rocks. The eastern range is 
mainly granitic, but only small exposures of the rock are contained in this area. 

The whole of the Truckee Basin, the larger part of the eastern range, and almost all of the 
higher ridges on the westers slope are covered by Neocene andesites. Rhyohtes underlie the 
andesites on the western slopes. 

OOLD-BBARINO AREAS. 

The quadran^e is very poor in gold-bearing deposits. The granitic rocks ar6 almost 
entirely barren, as are the Tertiary lavas. Some gold-quartz veins are found near the weetem 
margin. At Meadow Lake auriferous veiiiM with much pyrite and tourmaline are contained 
in granodiorite and augite porphyrite. There are some prospects on Snow Mountain and south 
of it in the augite porphyrite. The richest area of the "Bedrock series" lies near Sedlor 
Canyon and constitutes the eastern part of the Duncan Peak and Canada Hill district, in 
the adjoining Colfax quadrangle. The total production is very small. 

TERTIARY AT7RIFEROU8 GRAVELS. 

Auriferous gravels of Tertiary age are exposed only to a very minor extent m tiie Truckee 
quadrangle. Shallow gravel containing coarse gold has been found in the deep depression 
under the rhyolite near the head <rf Sailor Canyon, at the western boundary of the quadrangle. 
On the opposite side of Sailor Canyon, at the place called Sailor Meadows, similar deposits have 
been found. The gravels are developed by means of tunnels run into the bedrock. 

At Chalk Bluffs, on the Middle Fork of American River, about 4 miles above French Mead- 
ows, an inclined shaft was sunk some years ago for a distance of 400 feet, with the intention 
of reaching the bottom of the gravel channel known to exist under the ridge north of the li'veT, 
It is said that good prospects were Found, although the bottom of the channel was not reached. 

QTJATERNART AURIFEROUS ORATELS. 

As this region lies outside of the gold belt proper, Quaternary auriferous gravels of economic 
importance occur in only a few places, though by panning colors may be obtained from many 
creeks in the area. Sailor Canyon has yielded a considerable amount of gold, especially near its 
junction with American River, in the Colfax quadrangle. Some gold has also been found in 
the upper part of Duncan Canyon and in the Middle Fork of the American below French Mead- 
ows. The two branches of Long Canyon, which in the adjacent Colfax quadrangle are in places 
rich in gold, appear in this area nearly barren. The gravel bars along Rubicon River, from a 
point north of McKinstry Peak down, contain a small amount of fine gold. 

TERTIARY TOPOGRAPHY. 

The Tertiary surface of the Truckee quadrangle was of mountainous character. On the 
whole it sloped gradually westward from a summit line which practically coincided with the 
present water parting, and more steeply to the east of this divide down to a level of about 6,000 
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feet. Thence eastward the old slope is covered by andesite. The old divide has at present 
elevations of 7,000 to 8,000 feet. The Tertiary surface to the west of the divide appears to have 
been an irregular table-land, with a few flat-topped peaks rising above it. Among these, Snow 
Mountain and McKinstry Peak are the most prominent and are believed to form a part of the 
older, Cretaceous crest line of the range. In this table-land the watercourses had cut valleys 
which were broad and deep though not so sharply defined as the canyons of the present time. 

A strongly marked depression began in the vicinity of Fordyce Dam and extended in a 
northwesterly direction. This contained the headwaters of Jura River, which, flowing north- 
ward, crossed the Downieville quadrangle, and the lower gravels of which are exposed near 
Mountain Meadows, north of Taylorville, in Plumas County. Another deep valley began a 
short distance south of Castle Peak and continued by Summit Valley and Onion Creek across 
to the present ridge between the North and Middle forks <^ the American, and thence down by 
French Meadows toward the head of Long Canyon. This canyon contained the headwaters 
of the Tertiary North Fork of American River. In a section from Snow Mountain (PI. XVIII, 
B, p. 134) to Granite Chief the bedrock may be seen to rise within short distances 2,000 feet 
westward and 3,000 feet eastward above the old channel A short tributary to this Neocene 
stream came from the vicinity of Swlor Canyon, flowing in an easterly direction, between the 
high hills of Duncan Peak and Snow Moimtain. Another important tributary headed near 
Barker Pass and crossed Five Lakes Creek. Its abrupt character is apparent from the contact 
lines between the andesite and the bedrock. From Five Lakes Creek this channel was evidently 
followed by the volcanic flow down toward Grayhorse Valley to the head of Long Canyon. 
The flat summit of McKinstry Peak formed a pronunent feature in the Tertiary landscape. 

The eastern escarpment of the main range is well marked from Independence Lake south- 
ward, and the conclusion can not be avoided that it existed before the late Tertiary eruptions. 
Nothing definite is known of the configuration of the older rocks below the lavas of the TVuckee 
Basin. Good reasons exist, however, for believing that they cover a deep valley which extended 
continuously from Lake Tahoe up to ^erra Valley. 

The high and narrow Carson Range rises east of Lake Tahoe and continues northward, 
forming the eastern barrier of Truckee Valley. Tiaa range also existed in Tertiary time, though 
the part of it which falls within this quadrangle has been greatly increased in width and height 
by masses of lava poured out over its flanks. The old granitic core may be seen near Crystal 
Peak and has been exposed in Truckee Canyon by erosion of the volcanic flows. The contact 
lines of granite and lava show that a low gap with a present elevation of 6,500 feet existed in 
this range to the southeast of Crystal Peak. Again a part of the granitic core is shown near 
Hot Springs, on Lake Tahoe, the contact line against the lavas rising rapidly eastward. 

FAULT LINES. 

No evidence of important faulting is found on the western slope of the Sierra Nevada in 
this quadrangle. The eastern scarp, west of Lake Tahoe, on the other hand, is the result of an 
important fault along a line following its base; but no important (Hslocation has occurred along 
it since the lavas were poured out, and it probably antedates the Neocene period. 

A similar fault line follows the western base of the Carson Range, although covering lavas 
mask its presence to great extent in this quadrangle. It is possible that in recent time slight 
movement may have occurred along this fault, as indicated by the position of certain Quater- 
nary gravels at the base of the range.' 

A third fault line follows the eastern base of the Carson Range and enters this quadrangle 
only in the extreme northeast comer. Along this line there have been several recurring move- 
ments. The first movement antedates the Neocene; the second dates from the Neocene vol- 
canic epoch; the third and smallest dislocation has occurred during recent time. But these 
movements have not taken place equally along the line, and in this quadrangle no strong 
evidence appears of extensive postvolcanic faulting along the eastern base of the Carson Range. 
> Bee Truckee fallo (No. 39), Oaol. Atlas U. B., V. B. Gaol. Surre;, UBT. 
88437"*— No. 73—11 11 
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CHAPTER 14. THE SACRAMENTO QUADRANGLE. 
GENERAL OEOLOOT. 

The southwestern part of the Sacramento quadrangle is occupied by the Quatematy gravels 
and alluvium of the Great Valley. The bedrock formations of the northeastern half include the 
central granodiorite area of Rocklin, whicli is on the east side bordered almost entirely by amphi- 
bolitic schists. A strip of Mariposa formation (Jurassic) is embedded in the amphiboUtes of the 
southern part of the quadrangle, and an irregular area of clay slates and limestones of the Cala- 
veras formation (Carboniferous) is contained in the amphibolites of the northeast comer. Of 
the superjacent series light-colorrtl clays and sandstones of the lone formation (Miocene) overlap 
the first foothills of older rocks to an elevation of 400 or 500 feet; in the Chico quadrangle, farther 
north, the same formation attains an elevation of 1,000 feet. The central part of the quadrangle 
waa probably covered by andeeitic tufF at the end <rf the Pliocene epoch. The principal flow 
coming down from the region of Auburn and Colfax probably occupied the whole of the central 
depression produced by the easily eroding quaUties of the granite. It spread southward to a 
point about 6 miles south of Folsom, and northward at least as far as Lincoln. A few small 
exposures of the Chico formation (Cretaceous) are known in this area, near Folsom. Tlie high- 
est elevation attained is 300 feet. 

No faults have been observed in the "Bedrock aeries." 

aOMJ-BEARING ARKA.S AND PRODUCTION. 

The gold-bearing area is restricted chiefly to the northeastern half of the quadrangle. The 
principal quartz veins are found ail along the periphery of the Rocklin granitic area, either in 
the granodiorite or in the amphibolite. The most valuable deposits occur near Auburn and 
Ophir; the surface placers in the district have yielded millions of dollars, and the production of 
the quartz veins is estimated at about S3,000,000. South and north of Auburn the amphibo- 
lites contain many small veins which have furnished material for the shallow placers. The 
vicinity of Clarksville, Eldorado County, is rich in pocket veins. 

The present American River, particularly the North and Middle forks, proved to be rich 
sluice boxes containing, besides the local gold, much fine gold carried down from upper 
Placer County. Its bars have also been rich throughout and the Quaternary gravels, spreading 
out at the mouth of the canyon at Folsom, have yielded many million dollars and are worked up 
to the present day. Extensive operations by several dredging companies have lately increased 
the yield. 

The production from quartz mines is now small, and most of the output is obtained along 
the contact belt of granodiorite and schist, from the ZantgrafF mine to the Three Stars mine. 
The yield from Tertiary drift mines is at present below S10,000 a year. In 1909 the Barton 
drift mine at Loomis was again operated and the total yield from the quadrangle of drift and 
surface mines was about $7,000. "Practically no hydraulic operations are carried on in Tertiaiy 
gravels. The greatest yield is derived from the dredging, drifting, and sluicing of Quaternary 
gravels. Some of these operations are carried on in the canyon of American River a few miles 
northeast of Auburn, but most of them near Folsom and Michigan Bar. In 1905, in the vicinity 
of Folsom, $569,124 was obtained from the dredges, $45,000 by drifting, and $36,500 by sur- 
face washings. In 1909 the dredging near Folsom yielded $1,500,000 and operations by 
drifting and sluicing in Quaternary gravels produced $135,000. 
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TERTIARY TOPOGBAPHT AND STREAM COURSES. 

The relief of this quadrangle during the Tertiary period was less pronounced than at present, 
but the principal features were similar. Then, as now, the Kocklin granitic area was a depression 
with gently rolling surface. The harder ridges of amphibolite rose about it as now. Northwest 
of Auburn the Tertiary topography is probably very fairly represented by the flat, granitic 
ridges of Doty Flat, and by the equally flat ampbibolite hills rising some 500 feet above the 
granitic plateau. The canyons of American River (see Pis. XII, p. 78; XIX, B, p. 134) did not 
exist, but there is every reason to believe that the longitudinal amphibolite ridges of the south- 
west comer, southwest of Folsom, existed then as now, although later erosion has emphasized 
their relief. American River has dissected the Tertiary plateau to a depth of 1,500 feet near 
Auburn, but at Folsom the depth of the cutting is only 400 feet. 

The Tertiary American River entered the quadrangle near Pilot Hill and passed through 
the gap at this place. Remnants of the gravels of the same river are found 2 miles southeast of 
Loomis and Rocklin, but from this point on the gravels are covered by volcanic masses. During 
the intervolcanic epoch the Forest Hill watershed was diverted into the American River basin 
from that of the Yuba. Remnants of the gravels of this stream are found on the point between 
the North and Middle Forks of American River and about 2 mil^ south of Auburn. 

The grades of the Tertiary River are shown in the subjoined table: 



Grada and dUtwiea of the Tertiary Amtrican River . 
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DETAILED DESCRIPTION OP THE GRATEL8. 
PBBVOLOANIO aSAVi:i.S. 

Practically the only prevolcanic gravels exposed in this quadrangle are those found 2 or 3 
miles east of Rocklin; the exposures extend for about 4 miles northeast and southwest, and are 
at most 2,000 feet wide. Farther down the slope, about 2 miles southeast of Loomis, there are 
two small gravel hi llfi at an elevation of 500 feet, the hanks being 40 or 50 feet high. No work 
has been done at this place for a long time. The gravel, which is well washed, consists of medium- 
sized pebbles of quartz and metamorphic rocks, with a considerable amount of granite sand. 
The bedrock forms a wide trough 40 or 50 feet deep. Half a mile southwest of this place the 
gravel reappears and is continuous for 3 miles, to the point where it disappears imdemeath the 
volcanic material and clays of the lone formation. At the Laird mine a thick bank of gravel 
and sand is exposed. 

At the Lee mine, situated where the road from Loomis to Folsom crosses the gravel hills, 
drifting operations have been in progress for a number of years. The detrital deposit is about 
1,500 feet wide, and the gravela 60 feet deep. The deepest channel worked is said to be 350 feet 
wide, the material being taken out 6 feet high above bedrock; it contains fine and flaky gold, 
and is treated in a 5-stamp mill. The mine is opened by a vertical shaft, somewhat over 100 feet 
deep, and the gravel occurs on two levels. The deepest channel, with a bedrock elevation of 
350 feet, is stated to lie 50 feet below the "Stone House" along the road and contains chiefly 
quartz gravel. The upper channel is about on the level of the "Stone House" and contains lai^e 
cobbles, some of them of Tertiary volcanic rocks. Both channels are said to be rich. 

The thirteenth report of the State mineralogist contains an account of the operations of 
the Barton mine in 1896, evidently located lower down on the same channel. It is stated that 
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this mine is worked through a vertical shaft 60 feet deep and, lower down along the lead, by an 
incline 250 feet long. A pump working four hours a day dischargea the water. The gravel is 
disintegrated in a Cox pan. 

It is evident that this channel continues underneath the andesite tuff along the slope and 
that if it proves rich enough it can easily be worked some distance farther west without encoun- 
tering too heavy bodies of water. It represents the lower reaches of the Tertiary American 
River and might therefore be expected to be rich. 

A small remnant of the washed quartz gravels lies in the important gap at Pilot Hill, but 
most of the accumulations at this place have been removed by erosion. 

INTBaVOLCANIC CHANNELS. 

The areas indicated as andeeite in the Sacramento quadrangle (Fl. I, in pocket) consist of 
an upper flow of tuff-breccia, under which lie a number of thin beds of fine-grained tuffs, gravels, 
sands, and clays of volcanic orig^Q. Intervolcanic channels exist underneath Boulder Ridge, 
northwest of Penryn, underneath the andesitic tuffs south of Auburn, and at several other 
isolated localities. None of them have proved to be very rich. 

On the point between the North and Middle forks of American River, at an elevation of 
1,550 feet, lies a small deposit of partly volcanic gravel which has been worked in a small way. 
It is important as undoubtedly indicating the course of the main intervolcanic channel coming 
down from Feckham Hill and Jones Hill, on the Forest Hill divide. 

Some drift mining has been done on small intervolcanic channels at the Qaylord mine, 2 miles 
south-southwest of Auburn, at the south edge of a table of andesitic tuff ; the elevation is 1,200 feet. 
A tunnel was driven in a northerly direction for several hundred feet to open a main channel 
underneath the lava ridge. It was struck at tunnel level, but the well-defined trough was found 
to be filled with andesitic sand ; very little gravel was found, and that of poor grade. The chan- 
nel was explored for 500 feet upstream without change. Explorations 200 feet northeast from the 
main tunnel show the existence of a channel at the same elevation as the sand channel, but con- 
taining volcanic- gravel. This was followed in under the hill for a short distance, but was 
found to be cut off by the first channel, A third channel, which was mined in 1901, on the 
east side of the road and at a somewhat higher elevation, is 125 feet wide and contains wash of 
metamorphic rocks with a few andesite pebbles. Andesite breccia covers the gravel, which is 
l' to 6 feet tliick. Its southwest rim appears to be washed away by the second channel and 
its westward continuation is probably cut off by the main sand channel. There are here, then, 
three channels of slightly differing age but all of them belonging to the intervolcanic epoch. 

Several small channels have been worked imder Rocky Ridge, on the road between Penryn 
and Lincoln. Two channels are said to exist. One, the older, is called the White channel 
and contains many quartz pebbles. It has been worked on the rim along the southeast side of 
the ridge which it is supposed to follow, but it is stated that its bottom has not been exposed. 
The second is an intervolcanic channel and is thought to follow the northwest side of the ridge. 
It has been worked by several tunnels, but in general was found to be poor. Rich spots of $5 
to $9 a ton were, however, struck on the rim. The Patterson incline, about 1,000 feet long, 
has opened it on the northwest side of the ridge near the road, at an elevation of about 900 feet. 
The gravel is .well washed, consisting of andesite, quartz, and greenstone pebbles; its thickness 
ranges up to 12 feet, and it is directly covered by compact, tuffaceous breccia. Heavy volcanic 
wash lies on the spurs north and south of the tunnel, but occupies no well-defined channel. It is 
said to contain some gold and is evidently later than the volcanic channel just described. 

VICINITT OF F0I.801E. 

Rich Quaternary gravels, up to 60 feet in thickness, have been accumulated at Folsom, both 
along the present river course and for several miles to the south of the town. They represent 
several not very sharply defined benches up to elevations of 200 feet above the river and are 
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underlain by a volcanic series, the exact depth of which is unknown but probably does not 
exceed 150 feet. These Quaternary gravels have been extensively worked, firat by drifting 
and hydrauhc operations, and lately by dredging. Much drifting has been carried on at Rebel 
Hill, 2i miles south of the town. 

At the Orange Vale Bluffs, opposite Folaom, the following section is exposed above river 
level: 

Section at Orange Vale Bhiffi, mar FoUom. 

F«et. 

Metamorphic gravel, fine and coarser; Qu8t«niary 10 

Andeaitic tufi-breccia; Neocene 35 

Fineandeeite tuff; Neocene 10 

Fine white clays and sand; Neocene 35 

River level. 
The several river bars lower down, which are worked by dredging, are generally bordered 
on the north by similar gravel-capped bluffs, the andesltic breccia showing only in places. The 
gravel dredged rests usually on a bedrock of fine-grained andesitic tuff. In places masses of 
coarse Tertiary volcanic gravel, barren of gold, appear above or below the andesitic tuff -breccia. 
Several bore holes and shafts have been sunk near Folsom with the idea of penetrating the 
volcanic series and reaching the supposedly underlying auriferous gravels, A shaft sunk in 
1895 by McCue & Bates a short distance below the town and 60 feet above the river penetrated 
the following strata: 

Section 171 ^fi below Foltom. 
Surface. Feet. 

Cobbleetonea and gravel; Quaternary 10 

Volcanic tuS; Neocene 40 

Gnivel with BOme gold; Neocene 1? 

Volcanic tuff; Neocene 5.3 

Coarae volcanic tuff; Neocene 6 

Sand, probably volcanic; Neocene 20 

Coarse gravel ; Neocene •. a 

Gray sand (foeeiUferoua); Chico (Cretaceous) (?) 20 

119. 3 

The influx of water stopped further progress. 

The Quaternary high bars of American River have been worked extensively. Especially 
rich are the deposits near Mormon Island and the Blue Ravine mine. The latter was success- 
fully worked in 1907 through a 60-foot shaft. 
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CHAPTER 16. THE PLACERVILLE QUADRANGLE. 
OEXBRAIj GEOIiOGY. 

The geology of the "Bedrock series" of the Placerville quadrangle is complicated. The 
western mai^;iii is followed by a belt of the Calaveras formation, greatly broken by later intru- 
sions and in part accompanied by greenstone tuffs of Carboniferous age. The late Jurassic 
Mariposa formation, accompanied by large masses of Jurassic greenstones and greenstone 
tuffs, travarses the western area in a narrow band from north to south. East of these rocks the 
Calaveras formation, having its prevailing northerfy trend, occupies the greater eastern part 
of the quadrangle. A lai^ area of gabbro-diorite lies near the western margin ; numerous ser- 
pentine areas of elongated form are found in the same vicinity. The south end of the great 
gabbro-serpentine belt of Downieville and Colfax quadrangles traverses the north-central 
part of this area from PlacervUle to Georgetown. The main granitic area of the high Sierra 
enters the Placerville quadrangle at several places along its eastern margin. Four granitic 
"massifs" or bathoHths, referred to as Sand Mountain, Mosquito, Coloma, and Cosunmes, 
have formed great rents in all of the older formations. 

The superjacent formations do not occupy very large areas. Tertiary auriferous gravels 
appear near Placerville. Rhyolitic tuffs lie in the old stream beds on the Long Canyon divide and 
especially underneath the Placerville and Newtown divides. Andesitic tuff-breccias cap many 
of the ridgee from the Cosumnes to Long Canyon, but the lai^est masses are found on the 
Placerville and Newtown divider. No Tertiary or postr-Tertiary dislocations have been found 
in this quadrangle. The whole area has been tilted westward, but the Tertiary channels give 
excellent evidence that no important faulting has occurred. 

QOIJ>-BEARING AREAS AND PRODUCTION. 

Gold is widely distributed throughout the quadrangle, and few of the creeks have proved 
entirely barren. The least productive area is located in the large slate region in the north- 
eastern part of the quadrangle, and naturally the late ffows of andesitic rocks do not contain 
gold-bearing deposits. The most important line of primary deposits follows the Mariposa 
formation from south to north and forms an extension of the great Mother Lode belt of Amador 
and Calaveras counties. Many quartz mines are located along it.' Small auriferous veins 
are very likely to be found about the contacts of the intruded granitic masses. The most 
important of these minor districts is that at Grizzly Flat. 

The "serpentine belt " is here, as farther north, followed by a great number of small quartz 
veins. From these veins the small Tertiary placers of G«orgetown have been enriched, but 
the more extensive gravels at Placerville owe their concentration of gold chiefly to the veins of 
the Mother Lode belt. 

On the whole the gravels of the eastern half of the quadrangle are poor. The mining 
operations in the Placerville quadrangle are practically equivalent to those of Eldorado County. 
This county produced in 1905 about $250,000 from deep mines, $2,900 from hydraulic opera- 
tions, $5S,6S5 from drifting, and $27,788 from surface sluicing, a total of $89,373 from placer 
operations. The yield from gold-bearing gravels has steadily and slowly decreased for several 
decades. In 1905 the output from placers was approximately divided as follows: Placerville 
(six drift mines), $64,900; Indian divings, $7,000; Georgetown (two drift mines and several 
surface placers), $6,900; Fair Play (two drift mines and several surface placers), $4,450;, 

>S«ePlK»fvllle(ollo(No. 3), Geol. AUasC. S.,U. fl. Oeol. Survey, 1894, economic geology map. 
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scattering, $6,678. In 1908 drift mines in the county yielded $38,148, hydraulic mines $2,600, 
and surface mines $96,106 — a total of $136,854. The drift mines at Placerville produced 
about $19,500; the placer mines at Fair Play and Omo House about $8,000 and at Grizzly 
Flat $19,000. More than half of the amount was obtained by small operators, mostly Chinese. 
In 1909 the placer mines near Placerville yielded $32,500, the most imfwrtant producers 
being the Eldorado Water & Deep Gravel Mining Co. and the operator of the Landecker mine. 
Both of these producers operate drift mines. From the vicinity of Georgetown and Greenwood 
$24,000 was obtained, mainly from sluicing operations. From the Fair Play divide the yield 
was $5,900, chiefly from sluicing. Scattered operations at Shingle, Pacific, and other places 
yielded $3,000. 

TERTIARY TOPOGRAPHY AND DRAINAGE. 

The Placerville quadrangle, embracing a typical part of the lower slope of the Sierra Nevada 
from the lower foothills to elevations of about 5,000 feet, offers exceptional opportunities for a 
study of the Tertiary surface. 

Standing on the level ridge of andesitic tuff at Forest Hill, at an elevation of 3,100 feet, 
and looking southward over the Georgetown divide — the northern part of the Placerville quad- 
rangle — the observer notes the apparent continuation of the lava plateau across the deep canyon 
of American River. But beyond this the high ridges of the Slate Mountains rise in decided 
relief. The channels of the deep gravel-filled basin of Forest Hill lie about 400 feet below the 
summits of the tuff ridges; 10 miles to the southwest the Slate Mountains culminate in eleva- 
tions 2,000 feet above this basin, and the volcanic areas surrounding their base attest to a diver- 
sified topography. The same conditions of high relief continue eastward to the mat^;in of 
the quadrangle, the ridges rising on the average 1 ,000 feet above the broad Tertiary river valleys. 

In the middle part of the quadrangle lies the deep Tertiary basin of Placerville, several 
miles wide, with a complicated channel system hidden underneath gravel rhyolitic tuffs and 
andesitic tuffs, and slopes rising gently 400 or 5O0 feet above the lowest depressions. From 
some prominent point near Placerville the gradually rising highlands to the north and south 
of the Tertiary basin of American River are plainly perceived. To the northwest the Tertiary 
river course is unmistakably marked by way of Granite Hill and Pilot Hill; this is the only 
way open, for to tlie west a series of distinctly higher, north-south bedrock ridges effectually 
bar an old outlet in that direction. The contrast was of course even more decided in early 
Tertiary time because the range was not then ad strongly tilted toward the west as it is now. 
Here, again, we thus find the feature of the liigh foothill ridges already described in the chapters 
on the northern quadrangles. Near the eastern border of this quadrangle the Tertiary Amer- 
ican River flowed in a broad valley; 6 miles to the north of it Saddle Mountain rose 2,000 feet 
above its bed, and 4 miles to the south Baltic Peak attained an elevation of 1,700 feet 
above it. 

In the southeast comer a branch of the Tertiary Mokelunme River flowed over a moderately 
hilly country in a southwesterly direction by way of Grizzly Flat, Henry Diggings, Browns- 
ville, and Oleta. 

AtTRIFEROtJS GRAVELS. 

As in the Colfax quadrangle, there are in this area prevolcanic gravels, gravels of the rfiyo- 
litic epoch, and gravels of the andesitic epoch. 

The prevolcanic gravels consist of well-washed pebbles of quartz and metamorphic rocks. 
The thickness of these deposits is small compared to that of the heavy accumulations in the 
great Tertiary basin of Yuba River from Forest Hill to North Columbia. The gravels in 
the Placerville quadrangle very rarely attain 100 feet in thickness; much more commonly 
they are 25 to 50 feet ttiick. 

RHYOLITIC BEDS. 

The rhyolitic beds directly overlie the auriferous gravels and are composed of white or 
light-colored tuff, usually fine grained and here and there containing scales of black mica. This 
volcanic fragmentary material doubtless came down in the form of many successive mud flows. 
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Intercalated in the tuffs are beds of quartzoee and metamorphic gravel and of ligh(rfoloted 
clays and sands partly of volcanic origin. The gravels are as a rule somewhat auriferous. The 
total thickness of the rhyolitic beds is about 300 feet on the divide north of Long Canyon and 
400 feet in the vicinity of Newtown. Unlike the subsequent volcanic flows, the rhyolite did 
not spread over large areas, but only filled the valleys of the principal streams. During the 
interval between the rhyolitic eruptions the earlier beds were considerably eroded and in many 
places new channels were worn down to the bedrock. These later channels occur both north 
of the Middle Fork of American River and especially in the vicinity of Placerville. 

In the Tertiary valley of American River a very large proportion of the prevolcanic gravels 
was eroded during the earher part of the rhyolitic epoch, and by far the greatest masses of 
gravel now exposed belong to this class of rhyolitic channels. 

AN0ES1T1C TUFFS. 

The andesitic eruptions in the high Sierra flooded the larger part of the lower slopes with 
volcanic mud. Substantially the whole of the Placerville quadrangle must have been thus 
covered, except the high bedrock ridges of the Slate Mountains and, probably, the hills in the 
southwest comer. 

The andesitic beds, which are entirely fragmental in character, attain a maximum thickness 
of 700 feet on the divide north of Long Canyon; in the vicinity of Placerville the thickness 
does not exceed 400 feet, but east of Placerville it again increases to 700 feet. In the lower 
part of the bed heavy volcanic gravel, in many places somewhat auriferous, commonly occurs, 
together with volcanic sands and tuffs; the upper and principal part consists of a hard andesitic 
breccia and usually contains angular or subangular bowlders of andesite, some of which are 
more than a foot in diameter. The andesite is dark gray to dark brown and contains porphyritic 
crystals of pyroxene and hornblende, the latter slightly predominating; the cement uniting 
the bowlders is hght gray to light brown and consists of finely comminuted volcanic material. 

The conditions during the andesitic eruptions were similar to tliose of the rhyolitic epoch, 
for during quiet intervals the streams, re]'uvenate<l by the tilting of the Sierra, eroded ngorously 
and reconcentrated the old gravels. Such interandesitic channels are present in the old ba-iins 
of all parts of the quadrangle. They are most important in the northwestern part, where an 
important channel of this kind captured a part of the Forest Hill drainage, which before the 
eruption belonged to Yuba River. They are not of much importance in the Placerville basin, 
where such opportunities of stream capture were not afforded any more than in the northern 
part of the Yuba River basin. 

BETAILED DESCRIPTION OF THE GRATELS. 

OEOSOETOWN. DIVIDE AKD PBCKEAU HILL. 

A well-defined Tertiary valley with a general south to north direction existed northeast of 
Georgetown, with hills rising 1,000 feet above it 2 miles to the east and about 500 feet above 
it 1 mile to the west. It ia first observed at Tipton IKll, 5 miles east -northeast of Georgetown. 
The bedrock elevation here is 3,200 feet; the narrow channel is covered by 4 to 6 feet of well- 
washed gravel with some quartz bowlders; above this hes 3 to 4 feet of clay, which in turn is 
capped by andesitic tuff. This channel has been mined northward by tunnels, one of which is 
1,800 feet long, and it is said that several benches were found up to 500 feet above the deepest 
channel. Some work has also been done about one-fourth of a mile east of Tipton Ilill, Two 
miles farther north the channel is cut by Otter Creek; on the north side of this narrow canyon 
lies Kentucky Flat. Both outlet and inlet have an elevation of 3,100 feet, showing a grade 
of 50 feet to the mile from Tipton Hill. Some hydraulic work and drifting have been done at 
Kentucky Flat; the channel is 350 to 500 feet wide and filled to a depth of 4 to 6 feet with 
well-washed gravel and large, smooth quartz bowlders. Silicified wood is common. 

Two miles farther due north the channel is cut by Missouri Canyon at an elevation of 
3,100 feet. There is Uttle evidence here of the white quartz channel, which most hkely has 
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Buffered some erosion. But it is stated on the authority of H. E. Picket, man^;er of the Two 
Channel Mining Co., who has been operating drift mines in this vicinity durii^ the last few 
years, that "cement channels," or intervolcanic channels, exist here and that their direction 
differs from that of the white channel. The latter probably continues underneath the volcanic 
area to the north of Missouri Canyon and most likely emerged on the slope of the canyon of 
the Middle Fork a mile to the northwest of Mount Gregory and continued across the now eroded 
canyon toward Forest Hill. Tie elevation of the supposed outlet is about 2,850 feet — too 
high, it will be noted, to effect a junction with the white channel of Michigan Bluff, with which 
it is often identified. 

The andesitic or cement channel doubtless turned to the northwest and continued by way 
of Floris Hill in the general direction of the present Middle Fork Canyon imtil it joined the 
cement channel from Forest Hilt, which had cut its way through a low gap and found its outlet 
at Peckham HiU, as decribed in the chapter on the Colfax quadrangle. There, are in this vicinity 
several small patches of volcanic gravel on the spurs of the ridges overlooking the Middle Fork, 
such as Jones HiU, Bottle HiU, and others. Their elevation and general character agree well 
with the supposition of a cement channel as outlined above. 

EUvaliont, grades, and ditlatuxi along the Georgetown channel. 
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LONa CANTON. 

A small bend of the Long Canyon channel falls within this quadrangle. It occupies a 
wide and deep valley filled with a great thickness of rhyohtic tuffs and gravels poor in gold. 
The prerhyoUtic gravels are very thin. The deposit reached its greatest width near the junc- 
tion of Wallace and Long canyons, where the old river bottom must have been about 2 miles 
across. The old Clydesdale diggings lie on a point between the two canyons opposite Black- 
smith Flat and south of Wallace Canyon is the detached deposit of the Corcoran di^ngs. South 
of this the slope of the Tertiary valley rises very steeply, almost hke a bluff. 

An important tributary, but one very poor in gold, joined the Long Canyon channel some- 
where between Pat Goggin's di^ngs and Xfichigan Bluff. Its upper continuation is found 
underneath the cap of andesitic tuff on the high ridge between Pilot Creek and Rubicon Creek. 
Near the point of that ridge, on the north side and at an elevation of 3,600 feet, a few feet of 
quartzose gravel underlies the andesite. The old depression continued up southeast by way 
of Bacchi's and Fomi's ranches, then turning east up to Eleven Pines and Uncle Toms Cabin. 
It has not been shown to contain paying gravel deposits. 

THE TEBTIAST AJCBBICAN BITEB. 

The channel of the Tertiary American River entered this quadrangle near Pacific House, 
on the road from PlacerviUe to Lake Tahoe, and here hea only 500 feet above the bottom of 
the Middle Fork Canyon. On the north side of the river is a small hill of gravel and rhyolite 
tuff (elevation 3,500 feet), in which a hydraulic cut has been made, with what result is not 
known to the writer. 

A distinct trough at Pacific House, about half a mile wide and 150 feet deep, is filled with 
rhyolitic tuff. The deepest point {elevation 3,400 feet) Ues just below Pacific House, and some 
little hydraulic work and prospecting by drifting have been undertaken in it. The gravel is coarse 
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and well washed, consisting of quartz and metamorphic rocks, not over 10 feet deep and imme- 
diately covered by rhyolite tuff, with some intercalated minor gravel beds. Above the rhyo- 
litic tuffs lie andesitic tuffs with a thickness of SOfl feot. The old river valley was about 3 miles 
wide and the immediately surrouoding hiUa rose 700 or 800 feet above the bottom. 

Some gold undoubtedly occurs in the gravels, but it is questionable whether the channel 
will pay for working. In the last few years a bedrock tunnel has been driven near Pacific House 
to explore the channel, but no detailed information is available. 

A tributary channel crossed the South Fork a few miles to the west; it came down from 
the head of Round Tent Canyon and had its outlet on the north side near Soldier Creek; it is 
probably not highly auriferous. 

The main channel continues underneath the lava fiows and finally reappears 10 miles 
west-southwest of Pacific House, at Snow's mine, near Newtown. As shown by the outcrops of 
rhyolite tuffs it passes close to Sly Park Creek, but no outbreaks of gravel are known. A 
tributary channel from Badger Hill on the north joins it by way of Mooney's diggings, in the 
North Fork of Webber Creek. At Badger Hill the elevation of the channel where it crosses 
underneath Big Iowa Canyon is 3,000 feet, and it has been worked with some success. The gravels 
occur both above and below the thin bed of rhyolite tuff exposed in the canyon. At Mooneys 
Flat the channel lies at an elevation of about 2,900 feet, perhaps 100 feet beneath the creek. 
It was opened by an incline 50 feet deep, but the wash gravel is reported not to have been 
rich. Some higher benches above the creek level have been sluiced. 

The main andesitic ridge continues westward toward Placerville, but it does not cover any 
main channel. On the contrary the bedrock is generally high on the north side and the andesitic 
tuff simply covers the northern slope of the main valley. The Blair tunnel (elevation 2,700 feet), 
2 miles east of Six ^file House, was driven northward for several thousand feet on tlie erroneous 
idea that the main channel followed this part of the ridge. 

At Snow's mine, 8 miles east of Placerville, the main channel from Pacific House has its 
outlet at an elevation of 2,400 feet. The gravels at this place are meager in extent and only 4 
to 8 feet in thickness; large masses of gravel have probably been removed by interrliyolitic 
erosion. Both drifting and hydraulic operations have been carried on here on a small scale, 
and it is quite possible tliat the channel can be drifted upstream from this point. 

The gravels of the Webber Creek basin above Placerville are, on tlie whole, poor. From 
Snow's the channel crosses to the south side of Webber Creek and continues under the ridge 
below Newtown, issuing again at some point along the gravel banks west of that place. It then 
follows the genera] trend of Webber Creek westward, as clearly shown by the bedrock relation on 
both sides of that stream. The lowest point seems to be indicated by a small body of wash on 
top of tlie low ridge between the two forks of Webber Creek (elevation about 2,350 feet) and 
the isolated area 2 miles southeast' of Smiths Flat (elevation 2,250 feet). For 2 miles west of 
Newtown, as far as Fort Jim, bench gravels are exposed at an elevation of 2,500 feet; on the 
north aide of Webber Oeek similar benches are exposed on both sides of Chunk Gulch at eleva^ 
tions of 2,400 to 2,450 feet, tlie width of tlie flood plain having been nearly 2 miles. 

All the gravel areas of Placerville lie distinctly to the north of tlie principal cltanuel, which 
has been destroyed by erosion. The lowest bedrock elevation near Placerville is 1,898 feet, 
at Webber Hill ; a small gravel mass at Bean Hill, on the south side of Webber Creek, near Dia- 
mond Springs, has an elevation of only 1,777 feet. The isolated gravel areas of Diamond 
Springs and Bean Hill may, then, be taken to represent the course of the main river. The last 
traces of the channel in this quadrangle are found at Granite Hill, on the divide between Webber 
Creek and the South Fork of American River, where tiio lowest bedrock elevation is about 
2,650 feet. From the present topography at this gap it is concluded that the fiood plain was 
2 miles wide, with hills rising very gently on each side. 

From this place the only possible outlet is by way of the Pilot Hill gap, ell other directions 
being closed by the high bedrock hills of the greenstone range of the foothills. 
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EUpationt, gradet, and diilaneet along the TerHiK-y Ameriean River in the Plaeerville quadrangle. 
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In Whluny's " Auiiletoui gravels. " 



The dependence of direction on grade is markedly indicated by this table. There is, of 
course, some uncertainty about the elevations but not enough to seriously affect the result. 
Those parts of the channel which trended west or weat^southwest have generally grades of 50 
to 100 feet to the mile; that part trending north-northwest only 25 feet to the mile; a division 
trending northwest has a somewhat intermediate grade. 

It has been sliown that froiu a point near Newtown to Granite Hill only fragments remain 
of the deposits of the Tertiary river. There are scarcely any prevolcanic gravels within this 
distance, the criterion being the absence of volcanic pebbles. Bean Hill seems to be the only 
place where volcanic pebbles occur, and even here there is a doubt. The writer could find no 
rhyolitic pebbles at this place, but Goodyear distinctly states that they are present. The 
principal gravels of the district are of the interrhyolitic epoch, but there are also some of the 
interandesitic epoch. 

Near Newtown the rhyoUtic tuffs reach a thickness of 500 feet. Fairly extensive hydraulic 
operations have been carried on at several places near Newtown, On the lowest bedrock rest 
about 30 feet of gravels consisting of quartz, granite, metamorphic slates, and rhyolitic tuff. This 
gravel bed is covered by 40 feet of white tuff, and above this lies another gravel bed, 60 feet 
thick, which in turn is capped by the main mass of tlie same tuff, which always haa a tendency to 
fonn prominent bluffs. At Port Jim, 1 mile west of Newtown (bedrock elevation 2,450 feet), 
10 feet of possibly prevolcanic quartz gravel is covered by 100 feet of coarse mixed gravel and 
this in turn by thick accumulations of rhyohte tuff. 

Contrasting with these sections is the gravel hill 3 miles west-northwest of Newtown, which, 
according to its elevation (2,250 feet), is near the deepest point in the old valley. Here a 
moderate thickness of gravel is covered by a thin bed of rliyofite tuff, which in turn is capped 
by andesitic conglomerate, showing that deep erosion of the riiyolitic beds occurred before the 
andesitic flows began. 

At Diamond Springs, 3 miles south of Plaeerville, the gravel is 50 feet thick and contains 
many rliyolite bowlders. 

At Granite Hill all of the gravel contains rhyolite, the succession being as follows: 



Seeiiim of gravel at QraniU HtU. 



Rhyolitic tuff. . 
Giavel. . 



50 



Rhyolitic tufi 4 

Gmvel 6 

Bedrock. 

FLAOBaVLLI^B BASIN. 

QENERAL NOTES. 

The Plaeerville district is situated on the ridge between the South Fork of American River 
and Webber Creek and contains a compUcated network of channels, in the main trending south 
and tributary to the Tertiary, now eroded river, which approximately followed the course of 
Webber Creek. These gravels have been studied by Goodyear ' and his description contains 

> Ooodrnr, W. A., In WUtoey, i. D., Aoiilenius giaveli, pp. S8-10G, SOHM. 
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much valuable and accurate informatioii. In the main he rec<^;mzed the principal drainage 
lines described above, the Deep Blue channel, and the general occurrence of bowlders of rhyo- 
litic tuff in tlie deeper gravels. But his examination was made many years ago, and the follow- 
ing data collected in 1901 are therefore presented. Mr. G. W. Kimble, who is perhaps better 
acquainted with the Flacerville basin than anyone else, had the kindness to aid the writer in 
many ways and put valuable maps and sections at liis disposal. 

The Flacerville basin has been a rich placer field. The modem creeks yielded a large 
amount, and when the exploitation of the higli gravels was begun these also were found to be 
very productive. The great complex of veins, called the Mother Lode of California, traverses 
the western part of the district from north to south. It is well exposed at Oregon Point, almost 
due south of Flacerville; traverses the center of the town, where the Facific mine is located; 
and then follows the course of Big Canyon, which contains the Harmon and Little Annie mines. 
Many small quartz veins are contained in the slates outside of the Mother Lode, but the latter 
was really the most important factor in the enrichment of the gravels below the croppings. The 
richest gravels of Flacerville were those of Coon Hollow and Excelsior, just west of the Mother 
Lode. According to the statement of Mr. T. Alderson, a pioneer merchant and miner of the 
district, this vicinity yielded about $10,000,000 from a comparatively small area. The gravels 
of Spanish Hill yielded S6,000,000 and those of the White Rock diggings 85,000,000. The 
Linden channel, traversing the ridge south of Spanish Hill, yielded tl30,000. The Deep Blue 
lead from White Rock to Smiths Flat has yielded heavily, one of the properties, the Lyons 
mine, having produced $1,400,000 by drifting. The Deep Blue lead followed approximately 
for several miles the contact of the slate with the Mosquito area of granodiorite, and probably 
derived its riches from many small veins in the contact zone. The gravels from Smiths Flat 
down to the Mother Lode are not extremely rich, averaging by drifting perhaps $2 to $3 a cubic 
yard. Those of Coon Hollow were of very much higher grade, The whole mass of gravels mined 
at Coon Hollow, a thickness of at least 100 feet, is believed by Mr. Alderson to have averted SI 
a cubic yard. In 1905 the output from the drift mines of Flacerville was $65,000. Seven or 
eight producers contributed to this amount, the three most important being the Landecker, the 
Ribera tunnel, and the Liveoak. 

GEOLOGIC FEATUHB8 AND PBINCIPAL CHANNELS. 

The general geology in the vicinity of Flacerville is shown in the Flacerville folio,' Gold- 
bearing gravels, rhyolitic tuffs, andesitic tuffs, and andesitic gravels cover the ridges surrounding 
the basin of Hangtown Creek, in which Flacerville is situated. The principal channels are 
shown in figure 13. 

South of Flacerville Hangtown Hill rises to an elevation of 2,196 feet. The ridge extends 
withgentleriseacross the Excelsior cut; about l^milesfarther east it rises more steeply to Cedar 
Creek Hill, the elevation of which is 2,400 feet. It is capped by andesitic. tuff and gravels, rest- 
ing on bedrock or in places possibly on older prevolcanic gravels. At its east end heavy masses 
of rhyolite tuff underlie the andesitic rocks. A deep sag covered by rhyolite tuff at the head of 
Cedar Creek separates this ridge from the Spanish Ridge, which begins at Spanish Hill (elevation 
2,300 feet) and extends to a point south of Smiths Flat (elevation 2,600 feet) about 2} miles east 
and west. It is capped by andesitic tuff and underlain by rhyolite tuff. Another gap of rhyo- 
lite intervenes at Smiths Flat, to the north of which extend the White Rock Ridges capped by 
andesitic tuffs. These connect with the main lava-covered ridges of eastern Eldorado County 
and rise gradually toward the east-southeast from elevations of 2,400 at Negro Hill and Georgia 
Hill to 3,000 feet at Six Mile House. 

The thickness of the andesitic tuffs and gravels aggregates up to 400 feet. The white rhyo- 
lite tuffs reach a maximum of 300 feet in thickness in the steep bluff east of Smiths Flat. The 
thickness of the rhyolite tuff varies considerably from place to place, indicating the great amount 
of intervolcanic erosion. 
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The Tertiary interrhyolitic gravela attain a thickness of over 100 feet in the Tertiary depres- 
sion near Placerrille; on the ridges east of Smiths Flat the andesitic tuff as a rule rests directly 
on the bedrock, indicating highlands from 300 to 600 feet above the valleys. 




Prevolcanic gravels ar6 very sparingly represented in the Placerville basin. There b reason 
to believe that sopie bench gravels in Coon Hollow were accumulated before the rhyolite, and 
more of such gravels may have been contained in the now eroded main channel of the Tertiary 
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river which followed the course of Webber Creek. Practically all the pay gravels belong to the 
rhyolitic epoch and were accumulated in streams flowing southward and tributary to the main 
river. These mterrhyolitic gravels belong to several subepochs, some of the earlier deposits 
forming long swinging benches with low grade. Somewhat later the grade was increased and 
the last and deepest of the interrhyolitic gravels were deposited. After the first andesltic flows 
thick deposits of barren andesitic gravels formed a flood plain over a large part of the basin. 
Still later interandesitic, narrow channels, usually poor in gold, were excavated, but they are 
of little importance and did not cut deeply into the bedrock of the interrhyolitic epoch. 

On the south or Webber Creek side of the ridge there are 
many benches of interrhyolitic gravel which evidently belong to 
the main river. There are also two important interrhyolitic 
southward-trending channels which have been successfully mined; 
one of them is the Linden and Green Mountain channel west of 
the Cedar Creek gap, and the other b the Deep Blue channel, 
which comes down from Geoi^ia Hill underneath the lava ridge 
to Smiths Flat and has its outlet at some point about a mile south 
of that place. The two channels are separated by a ridge of 
slate riaii^ about 300 feet above their beds. The elevations given 
are based on Goodyear's data, as given in Whitney's "Aurifer- 
ous gravels," but are supplemented by numerous aneroid deter- 
minations and mine levels. The elevation at Clay Hotel in 
Placerville is taken to be 1 ,873 feet. 

HANGTOWN HILL. 

Hangtown Hill and the Cedar Hill Ridge are capped somo< 
what uniformly by 25 to 50 feet of normal andesite breccia, as a 
rule hard and compact, though in places deeply decomposed on 
gravel. 3 leet; i. .>id«ib. tuo-bmccia. 6 tj,e gurfacc. Below this IS throughout 50 to 100 feet of andesite 
teet; (, aniestle grave!, fl feet; /, uideslta in . ^ i , • , 

luff-breocui, 26 feet. gravel. Usually coarse and compact, a very large proportion of 

the pebbles being over 6 inches in diameter. Streaks of sand 
are found here and there in this volcanic gravel, and also metamorphic pebbles, the latter most 
commonly on bedrock. On the west aide of Oregon Point many heavy and well-washed quartz 
bowlders lie on the bedrock. 

At the west end of Hangtown Hill the bedrock rises to 2,200 feet and has only a thin cover- 
ing of andesite breccia. Between the end of the andesite and the road lies the small inter- 
andesitic Star channel crossing the ridge from north to south. It has been drifted through 
the hill for 2,000 feet and shows 4 to 6 feet of mixed volcanic rock and metamorphic gravel 
covered by volcanic gravel. The elevation on the north side is 2,025 feet; on the south side, 
2,000 feet; the grade is 62 feet to the mile. 

Along the whole front in Coon Hollow, from Oregon Point to the Star channel, the bedrock 
is very level, ranging from elevations of 2,000 to 2,040 feet. From the road westward up to 
Oregon Point this rim has been hydraulicked and the section is similar (fig. 14). The bedrock 
rises distinctly toward Oregon Point, where the big quartz reef of the Mother Lode goes under 
the Tertiary deposits at a bedrock elevation of 2,090 feet. All along this distance the bedrock 
pitches slightly southward and a little drifting has been done wherever the volcanic gravel is 
mixed with metamorphic gravel and quartz. 

EXCELSIOR. 

From the north front the bedrock slopes gently southward toward the Excelsior claim in 
Coon Hollow. A little farther on toward Excelsior there is a well-marked sharper slope or 
bench, evidently ru nning all the way round to the Webber claim, showing clearly that the 
Excelsior channel does not enter the hill, under the lava cap. At Excelsior Flat, where tbo 
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lowest bedrock elevation is 1,985 feet, quartz gravel was very abundant, and in all about 20 
acres has been washed away. The gravel contained three pay streaks, the first on bedrock, 
the second 25 feet above, and the third 60 feet above. (See fig. 15.) The second channel 
was poorer and not drifted; the first and third were very rich. The total width of the Coon 
Hollow channel on bedrock was 2,000 feet. The third pay streak was 300 feet wide. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Alderson, the yield of the whole hill, including the upper bed of volcanic gravel, 
was SI a cubic yard. The drifting at Coon Hollow was done from 1852 to 1861. The whole 
hill was hydranlicked from 1861 to 1871. Part of the gravel was cemented. The gold on the 
bedrock was smooth and pretty coarse, its value being S19.10 
an ounce. The gold from the upper streak was finer, aver- 
aging'S20 an ounce. 

Mr. Alderson says that the Excelsior gravel carried ^ 

no volcanic pebbles of any kind, and with this Goodyear 
seems to agree. There is no rhyolite at any place west of 
Webber Hill. 

The most plausible and, so far as the writer can see, the , 

only explanation of the relations outlined above is that the ' 
Excelsior and Webber claims were covered by prevolcanic 
gravel remaining on a broad and flat bench, on the north 
side of the main river. Just before the rhyolite eruption 

the channel was deepened and a lower flood plain estab- a 

lished. The first rhyolite now came down, filling the lower C 

flood plain but missing the Excelsior bench. Repeated erosion 

cut down deeper and finally the largest rhyolite flow filled * 

the valley to a level of 2,150 feet at the head of Cedar Creek, ^ 

The gravels of the Excelsior claim had a maximum elevation ^ 

of 2,050 feet and being on the north, flat side of the river 
barely remained above the rhyolit« flow. The broad, flat 
valley was here easily 2 miles wide. Excelsior and Hang- 
town Hill probably represent exactly the surface of a part fiquk* ^.-section « Eioeuior cisim, pimo- 
of the valley — a succession of broad benches. But after ''"* ■*' *• ''. Firat, neMaci, and third pay 
.!_ i_ i-i J] u J L I t J -J.- I "treati. 0, QuarU gravel, 60 feet; 6, andeslte 

the rhyolite flows a very broad channel of andesitic gravel gmvei, as feet; c, andwit* tufl-biwKia, 3b feet. 
filled the whole valley. 

The projecting spur of the Mother Lode toward the east probably also served to protect 
Excelsior from a covering of rhyolite. 

CEDAR SPRINO AND OREEN MOUNTAIN CHANNELS. 

At the head of Coon Hollow the bedrock begins to pitch off and a shaft 100 feet deep started 
at an elevation of 2,040 feet failed to find it. This is the begiiming of the Green Mountain and 
Cedar Spring trough. East of Oregon Point the bedrock also begins to sink and rhyolite appears. 
At the supposed inlet of the Cedar Spring channel the elevation is 2,010 feet; this is a few hun- 
dred feet east of the Cedar Spring tunnel, 1 mile southwest of Placerville, At this hydraulic 
pit a few feet of coarse gravel with many rhyolite bowlders is capped by 50 feet of rhyolite 
tuff. Thirty feet above the lowest bedrock is the Missamore tunnel, in which new drifting was 
done in 1001 on a bench 20 to 30 feet above the deep channel; another bench is still higher. 
Four feet of quartz and metamorphio gravel with a few rhyolite pebbles is capped by a bed of 
pink rhyolite tuff. In the deep ground tlie channel contains, according to Mr. G. W. Kimble, 
20 feet of gravel with many rhyolite bowlders; this is covered by 70 to 150 feet of rhyolite tuff. 
The gravels on the curving bench contain more quartz gravel and fewer rhyolite pebbles and 
appear rusty, as if exposed to the air for a long time. From the Cedar Spring or Dickerhoff 
tunnel (elevation 2,000 feet), the long swinging benches 10 to 12 feet above the main channel 
have been mined. The tunnel ia 900 feet in length and is continued by a 75-foot incline 
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26 feet in vertical depth. The total tunnel grade is 7 feet, consequently the elevation of the 
channel at the end of the tunnel is 1,981 feet. Goodyear states that in the Cedar Spring tunnel 
the channel is at first 300 feet wide but soon expands to between 500 and 600 feet. It is very 
crooked, and the bedrock rises steeply on each side 40 to 60 feet. The pay gravel is from 4 
to 6 feet thick. 

Connection has been made through the hill with the Green Mountain tunnel, the portal of 
which is situated on the south side of the ridge. The elevation of the deep channel at the Green 
Mountain tunnel is 1,948 feet, or 17 feet above the tunnel. From the Green Mountain tunnel 
the same channel has been mined southward for several hundred feet, going b^low Fascoe's 
miU and as far as the divide south of Chile Eavine. From the Pascoe tunnel, which starts in 
bedrock at an elevation of 2,000 feet, one-fourth mile northeast of the Green Mountain tunnel, 
bench gravel without rhyolite cobbles has been mined. Such cobbles appear, however, farther 
in the hill in the same tunnel, on a bench 75 feet above the deep channel. 

Tile deep channel has a grade of about 50 feet in a little less than half a mile, or about! 10 
feet to the mile, the general direction being from north to south. The swinging bench^ have a 
much smaller grade. In 1901 the deep channel had not been mined under the ridge south 
of Chile Kavine, but it extends through to some point not yet exactly determined on Webber 
Hill. In a letter of 1911 Mr. G. W. Kimble states that the Green Mountain channel is now 
practically worked out. 

A later andesitic channel of no great value appears to run from east to west along this south 
front of the hill. 

SPANISH HILL. 

The flat at the head of Cedar Creek, northeast of the Linden tunnel, is covered with "white 
lava" or rhyolite tuff; one point of bedrock is exposed which probably is on the rim dividing 
the Green Mountain and Linden channels. North of the Cedar Spring tunnel rises Big Spanish 
Hill, the bedrock of which is 25 feet higher than that at the inlet of the Cedar Springs channel. 
High bedrock is found on the rim above Little Spanish Hill, with elevations up to 2,308 feet. 
This high rim descends abruptly to the bedrock of the pit, which has an elevation of 2,170 
feet. The hydraulic bank shows 60 feet of white rhyolite tuff covered by andesite tuff. There 
is no deep chamtel on Big Spanish Hill correspondii^ to the deep Green Mountain channel, 
and the gravels probably lie on a bench that is considerably higher than the deep chamtel and 
rises to Little Spanish Hill. Three deep crevices rich in gold traversed the bedrock in Big 
Spanish Hill. It is uncertain whether they were cracks or Assures or water channels. 

The stream outlined by Spanish Hill, Cedar Springs, and Green Mountain formed a well- 
defined tributary to the main channel in Webber Creek, separated from Coon Hollow on the west 
and from the Deep Blue lead on the east by high bedrock. The absence of andesite gravel 
and of all late andesite channels is noteworthy. There is a great thickness of rhyolite tuff. 
The main character of the channel is the same as that of the Deep Blue lead — a deep rhyolite 
channel and broad, swinging benches. 

DEEP BLUE LEAD AT WHITE BOCK CANTON. 

The first point where the Deep Blue lead appears is at Georgia Hill, overlooking the South 
Fork of American River on the east side of White Rock Canyon. Here a fraction of the channel 
is preserved, swingii^ off again on the canyon side of White Rock Point. The bedrock at 
Georgia Hill has an elevation of 2,320 feet (2,340 feet, according to Goodyear),and the section 
illustrated in figure 16 is shown. 

At White Rock Point there is andesite gravel above 30 to 40 feet of rhyolite tuff and thin 
gravel and the deposit forms a bench 25 to 90 feet above the Georgia HiU deep channel. Having 
swung around White Rock Point the channel crosses White Rock Canyon and enters squarely 
into the lava hill southwest of the canyon. The elevation of the bottom of the channel is 
2,218 feet. 
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The deep channel is 30 feet wide and fomw a narrow trough with 12 feet of quartz gravel 
mixed with rhyolite bowlders. Two benches 40 feet high, with a few feet of quartz gravel, have 
been mined on both sides of the deep channel, and a third 100 feet higher is said ateo to have 
been mined on the east side. The benches are probably earlier than the deep channel. Both 
are covered by rhyolite. Probably there was a covering of rhyolite on the 40-foot bench before 
the deep channel was cut and the whole trough filled with rhyolite. 




From this locality on the Deep Blue has been mined all along to Smith's Flat except for 
one short interval of less than a quarter of a mile south of the Gas Pipe claim, but details are 
not obtainable. The course on figure 13 (p. 173) was indicated by Mr. Eimble, and it practically 
agrees with Goodyear's data. Some of the benches have been very rich. Those of the Live 
Oak and Koanoke claims are said to have yielded $19 a carload by drifting. 

ANDRSITB CHANNEL. 

From Negro Hill a channel has been drifted through to Buell Hill, about one-fourth of a 
mile northward. The bedrock elevation is 2,146 feet (Goodyear), dose by the inlet on the 
north side of the Negro Hill ridge is a considerable pit called the Hancock & Salter claim, where 
a considerable amount of andesite gravel is exposed. Mr. Kimble asserts that an andesite 
channel runs through from this point to the east side of the Gas Pipe claim, where, as noted 
above, there is much andesite gravel. It is stated that this andesite channel was drifted through- 
out in a southwest direction and was 40 feet wide. It ran at an angle with the older rhyolite 
channels, planing off the top of the old bedrock ridge dividing the Negro Hill channel from the 
Deep Blue. 

DEEP BLUE LEAS AT SUITHS FLAT AND PBOSPBCT FLAT. 

At Smiths Flat the channel has been mined by a shaft 90 feet deep. The surface elevation- 
at Smiths Flat is 2,239 feet, while the deepest channel Ues at 2,149 feet. Important work was 
in Progress at Prospect Flat when Goodyear visited Placerville in 1871. 

The Lyon mine is situated on Prospect Flat, a semicircular valley near Smiths Flat, sur- 
rounded by bluffs of rhyohte and andesite. The elevation of the collar of the old Bobinson 
shaft is 2,214 feet (Goodyear). The bottom of the channel has an elevation of 2,114 feet. 
Goodyear saya that the pay gravel was 13 feet thick and covered by "white lava." The deep 
channel is 100 feet wide, and the benches as wide or wider. Both deep channel and winding 
benches, as outlined on figure 13, were mined here. The total yield was $1,400,000, There are 
three benches 20, 64, and 90 feet above the deep channel. Between Bendfeldt's incline and 
the Bobinson mine the Deep Blue lead has not been worked, but probably extends from the 
incline up to Smiths Flat. The exact level of the bottom of Bendfeldt's incline is not obtain- 
able. It is situated about one-fourth mile southeast of Smiths Flat, at the big water wheel, 
and was 700 feet long; the channel was worked for some few hundred feet southwest. 

LINDEN MINE. 

The next point where the channel has been worked is at the Linden tunnel, one-fourth 
mile above the Cedar Spring tunnel, at an elevation of 2,028 feet. The tunnel first goes through 
the high rim of bedrock separating the Linden from the Green Mountain channel. Bending 
88337°— No. 73—11 12 
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eastward, it then cuts across the deep channel, which was 10 feet below tunnel level, the eleTation 
of the deepest bedrock being about 2,028 feet. The tunnel then turns northeast and rises on a 
bench which has an elevation of about 2,075 feet, near end of tunnel. Most of the mining is 
done on these benches 15 to 20 feet above the bottom channel. At the most northerly workings 
the deep channel was again crossed and had an elevation of 2,053 feet, or 5 to 12 feet below the 
lower tunnel level. 

The Linden bench gravel was about 5 feet deep. It averaged S2 a carload of 1,800 pounds, 
or S3.25 a cubic yard, and the total output from 1882 to 1894 was $130,000. Above the gravel 
rested rhyollte tuff. From Linden to the Lyon ground neither channel nor benches had been 
worked in 1901 for probably 1 mile along its course. The course from the Linden mine 
southward is much in doubt, but the channel must emei^e at some place along the front of 
Webber Hill. It does not join the Green Mountain channel, for there is high bedrock below 
the lava on the east side of this channel. During the last few years this part has been drifted 
with good results from the Landaker mine. 

SOUTH FRONT FROM WEBBER HILL TO TRY AGAIN, 

At Webber Hill the bedrock elevations are lower than at any other place in the district, 
and tlie proximity of the deep Webber Creek channel is indicated. 

Near the Epley quartz mine the bedrock on the ridge south of Chile Ravine is pretty high, 
but toward the east it sinks rapidly. At a tunnel on Landaker ground the bedrock elevation 
is 1,928 feet. One-eighth of a mile farther west rhyolite comes down on the bedrock, which is 
covered with a Uttle gravel at an elevation of 1,898 feet — probably the lowest bedrock in the 
district. About 1,000 feet east of the Landaker tunnel the elevation is 1,935 feet and here 30 
feet of gravel, mainly metamorphic, is covered by rhyolite and several acres of it has been 
washed. 

ANDESITE CHANNEL, WEBBER HILL. 

At tiie Landaker tunnel, at an elevation or 1,928 feet, heavy volcanic and metamorphic 
gravel rests on bedrock. It is cemented and contains some gold. This is, according to Mr. 
Kimble, a part of a late andesite channel, deeply cut in rhyolite almost to the depth of the 
deepest bedrock, and it is said to skirt the front of Webber Hill, The channel is broad, and 
bedrock rises in low benches above it. From the Landaker tunnel the bedrock continues low 
all along the front of the slope up to the Rivera tunnel, from the Great Eastern to the Gignac 
claim. It is covered by gravel containing rhyolite bowlders, above which rests rhyolite tuff 
100 feet or more in thickness. Practically the whole face has been more or less extensively 
hydraulicked. 

RIVERA TUNNEL. 

The portal of the Rivera tunnel, owned by Chapman & Parker, has an elevation of 2,000 
feet. The tunnel is on Rivera ground and rung K. 23° W., bedrock being about at tunnel level. 
The small hydraulic cut at the mouth shows 10 to 15 feet of coarse, hard cemented metamorpliic 
gravel, covered with rhyohte and containing many bowlders of white lava. The tunnel continues 
for 900 feet on nearly level bedrock, then the bedrock rises sharply 50 feet; a drift continues 
from a corresponding raise 500 feet farther and encounters another sharp bluff, 60 feet high; 
a drift from a second raise continues 150 feet in gravel from this point. The bedrock in this 
second bench is 2,110 feet in elevation. The gravel is coarse and is similar to the bottom gravel, 
but contains small streaks of sand and some quartz. The values were rather low as far as the 
early exploration in 1901 was carried. We have here clearly broad benches of the rhyolidc 
period swinging northward from the main stream of Webber Creek, 

CLARK TUNNEL. 

A short distance below Parker's house is the Clark tunnel, at an elevation of 2,070 feet. 
This tunnel starts above bedrock and continues northward for several hundred feet, meeting 
a fiist small bench containing bowlders of white lava. A second bench was found 65 feet above 
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and carried heavy wash without Tolcanic bowlders. It contained fine cjuartz gold and was 
fairly rich. This is the highest bench known and is supposed to belong to the Linden channel, 
or t« he on the bedrock divide between that and the Big Webber Creek channel. 

DITCH CO. TUNNEL. 

The Ditch Co. tunnel is located 100 feet higher than the Rivera and 1,200 feet northeast 
of it, at an elevation of 2,100 feet, just above the road, in bedrock. Rhyolite and riiyolitic 
gravel are seen near it and the bedrock rises eastward. The tunnel was driven to reach a bench 
worked by the Ditch Co, long ago from a 179-foot shaft on ditch level. This bench, which 
yielded good returns, had an elevation of about 2,150 feet and probably corresponded to the 
high Clark bench fartjier down. 

The tunnel was run about 1,500 feet, but failed to find anything of importance. A high 
bench of the Lyon ground is said to have been worked right up to the Ditch Co.'s ground. This 
seems to indicate the flat, partly gravel-covered divide between the Smiths Flat channel and 
the Webber Creek stream, 

TBT AGAIN TUNNEL. 

Prom the Texas Hill tunnel the bedrock continues pretty low for half a mile, but then rises 
rapidly to a maximum elevation of 2,220 feet. The Try Again tunnel is in bedrock at an eleva- 
tion of 2,186 feet. There is probably some rhyolite right along the contact from the Texas 
Hill tunnel to Try Again, though exposures are not very good. 

A short distance east of the Try Again tunnel the bedrock sinks almost to tunnel level, and 
s small hydraulic cut has exposed about 50 feet of gravel with a few rhyolite pebbles. This 
work was done ia 1897, but paid poorly, it is reported, and only 11,000 was obtained from the 
cut. 

Immediately northeast of this point the bedrock rises considerably. The Columbia tunnel 
was run here long ago, but did not break through the rim. This is a httle higher than Try 
.d^ain. High bedrock continues to a point near the Toll House at Smiths Flat. 

' At Try Again a 2,000-foot tunnel has been run to the north-northwest, striking good pay 
1,000 feet in and then following a channel for 1,000 feet north-northwest, probably draining 
northward. At the Kum Fa incline, sunk at the elevation of the ditch, on the north side of 
the ridge, the bedrock, it is stated, was 80 feet deeper than at the end of the Try Again tunnel, 
which would make the elevation of tiie bedrock at the bottom of the incline about 2,100 feet, 
allowing for tunnel grade. 

This indicates a small tributary draining toward the Deep Blue channel. It is held by 
many that the main deep channel of the Tertiary American River entered here and connected 
with the Deep Blue at some place underneath the lava. This is altogether improbable, and 
in fact is directly contradicted by the small amount of gravel and rhyoUUc tuff present at this 
locality. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

The Deep Blue lead is a tributary to the main Tertiary American River. Its general 
course is first from north-northwest to south-southeast for 2 miles, from White Rock to a point 
near Smiths Flat. Practically the whole of this stretch has been drifted, except for a quarter 
of a mile south of the Gas Pipe claim. From Smiths Flat to the outlet near the Landaker 
tunnel the channel's general course is from east-northeast to westr^outhwest for 2 miles. This 
portion has been opened by the Lyon and Linden mines, but in 1901 about I mile remained 
on each side of the Linden workings. Both of these remaining parts are now reported to be 
worked. The lead consists of a deep, fairly straight channel flanked by broad, swinging and 
curving benches older than the deep channel. All of these gravels belong to the interrhyohtic 
period. Apparently none of the bench gravels were deposited before the beginning of the 
rhyolitic flows, for cobbles of rhyolite tuff are contained in all of them. All the gravela are 
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covered by a thick sheet of this tuff. The total yield from drifting operations amounts to 
several million dollars. 

The grade from White Rock to Prospect Flat is 39 feet to the mile, the direction being 
nearly north-south and the distance 3 miles. From Prospect Flat to the Linden mine the grade 
is 53 feet to the mile, the direction being southwest and the distance If miles. The benches 
had throughout a lesser grade than the deep channel. According to Mr. Kimble they were 
almost level in places in the Green Mountain channel. Mr. Kimble's data do not agree entirely 
with the figures from the grades stated above. He gives for the Deep Blue from the Gas Pipe 
claim to Smiths Flat 53 feet to the mile and for the Green Mountain channel 98 feet to the 
mile. 

The elevations given are sununarized below: 

Dwp lAonntl tlevationt at PlacervilU. 

FeM. 

QeorpaHUl ' 2,320 (2,340 Goodyear). 

White Rock 2,218 (2,243 Goodyear). 

SmithsFlat 2,149 

Proepect Flat 2,100 (2,114 Goodyear). 

Linden mine (west aide of claim) 2,028 

Green Mountain, north end 2,010 

Green Mountain, south end, at Kimble's tunnel 1,948-1,931 

Deepeet bedrock, Texas Hill 2,000 

Deepest bedrock, Webber Hill 1,808 

Deepest bedrock, Excelidor 1,985 

Try Again tunnel 2,150 

asiZZLT FI^T AND PAtB PLAT. 

In taking up the southeast corner of the quadrangle we leave the basin of the Tertiary 
American River and enter that of the Tertiary Mokelumne, the intervening stream, the Cosumnes 
having no Tertiary representative. The headwaters of the western branch of the Tertiary 
Mokelumne River were south of Baltic Peak, a rough slate ridge, which, rising abruptly about 
1,000 feet above the stream beds, separated this basin from that of the American. This stream 
flowed south-southwest ward and its deposits underlie the andesitic tuff area of Grizzly Flat, 
where its valley is 500 feet deep and about 6,000 feet wide. The gravel deposits are thin and 
narrow; the inlet is located 1} miles north-northeast of Grizzly Flat, above the Melton mine. 
The rim of the channel is again visible in a gulch three-fourths of a mile north of the town, 
and finally a short distance northeast of the town. Hydraulic work and drifting have been 
carried on at several places. 

The channel appears again at Henry Diggings, 3 miles farther south, underneath a small 
andesite area on a ridge 800 feet above the Cosumnes, the interval having been eroded by 
Steeley Fork, The gravels of Henry Divings are reported to have been rich. The elevation 
of Grizzly Flat b'eing taken as 3,750 feet and of Henry Diggings as 3,660 feet, the grade would 
be about 60 feet to the mile. 

South of the Middle Fork of the Cosumnes the channel enters the Brownsville or Mendon 
Bidge probably at a point about due south of Henry Diggings. The connections are not 
established with certainty, but it is probable that the channel continues southward, crossing 
Cedar Creek about half a mile west of Mendon at an elevation of 3,000 feet and the South Fork 
of Cedar Creek at the Ijcventon incline, 1 mile north of Indian Diggings, at an elevation of 
3,050 feet. This incline is 2S0 feet long at an angle of 15° and failed to reach the bottom of 
the channel, the deepest point attained having an elevation of 2,985 feet; a heavy flow of 
water stopped operations. A bench of quartzose and metamorphic gravel was found; some 
of the slate bowlders were very large and smoothly washed. On the assumption that the 
distance is 4 miles from Henry Diggings, the grade would be 144 feet to the mile. The general 
direction of the stream seems to have turned westward south of Cedar Creek and the outlet 
was probably near Boughman'a old sawmill, 2 miles west of the Leventon incline. Possibly 
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there is alao a chaonel underneath the lava ridge north of Cedar Creek. The general direction 
from this locality seems to have been southwestward along Cedar Creek, and the channel beyond 
the interval eroded by the present South Fork of Cosumnes River probably entered the lava 
ridge 3 miles east-northeast of Oleta, where the bedrock elevation is 2,200 feet. Assuming a 
distance of 10 miles from the Leventon indine would give an average grade of 77 feet to the 
mile. Rhyolite appears in the deepest part of the channel near Oleta and the bedrock rela- 
tions show that the Tertiary stream crossed over into the Jackson quadrangle. 

A gravel deposit covered by rhyolite tuff and probably belonging to this stream caps the 
top of the ridge between Cedar Creek and Flat Creek 2 miles east>-aoutheast of Mount Orcum, 
at an elevation of 2,450 feet. 

There remain to mention three points of importance, which, however, are not located on 
the principal Tertiary streams. At these three points rock gravels covered outcrops of lime- 
stones of the Calaveras formation and were found in those irregular and deep potholes which 
BO frequently occur on limestone bedrock. The first of these places is at Slug Gulch, 2 miles 
east of Fair Play. A channel appears to traverse the narrow lava-capped ridge and its con- 
tinuation is probably found toward Fair Play. Hydraulic operations have been carried on 
here for many years and production is still maintained. The gold is very coarse. The 
divings at Mendon or Brownsville, 4 miles farther east-southeast on the same ridge, appear to 
be exhausted. The third locahty, at Indian Diggings, 6 miles east-southeast of Fair Play, 
has been extremely productive, and even now an annual output of $7,000 to $10,000 is main- 
tained from drifting and sluicing. The bedrock here is a wide belt of limestone striking east 
and west; it is decomposed to great depth and contains numerous rich potholes. The elevation 
of the bedrock is 3,200 feet, which shows that the locahty is not on the main channel disclosed 
by the workings of the Leventon incline, 1 mile to the north. 

Gravels of various ages are present in the Fair Play region; there are evidently older 
benches of prevolcanic quartzose gravel and deeper incised intervolcanic stream courses. The 
investigation has not been detailed enough to describe these channels in detail. Many of the 
older benches are rich, but it seems as if in the younger channels the accumulation of gold had 
not proceeded long enough to form valuable deposits. 
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CHAPTER 16. THE PYRAMID PEAK QUADRANGLE. 
GENERAL GEOLOGY. 

The Pyramid Peak quadrangle, which adjoins the Placerville quadrangle on the east, 
comprises about 1,000 square miles of the summit region of the Sierra. It includes the eastern 
part of the main block of the Sierra Nevada, the crest line of which lies just west of Lake Taboe 
and reaches an elevation of a little over 10,000 feet. On the whole the surface of the block 
slopes evenly toward the west, unbroken by faults or deformation. 

Granitic rocks, which are described in detail in the Pyramid Peak folio,' occupy the largest 
part of the area, AJong the eastern boundary line the granitic rocks adjoin, with irregular 
intrusive boundary line, the Carboniferous Calaveras formation. A few small isolated areas 
of sedimentary rocks and greenstones, probably of Triassic age, lie in the granites of the north- 
eastern part of the quadrangle. Tertiary volcanic rocka cap moat of the ridges to the south 
of South Fork of American River. 

The fault line along the western shore of Lake Tahoe bounds the main block of the Sierra 
on the east but appears to die out a few miles south of Fallen Leaf Lake. A few miles to the 
east the fault along the east side of Lake Tahoe hkewise dies out, and south of this the western 
block continues unbroken across into the Markleeville quadrangle, where it is bounded on the 
east by the Carson fault. 

GOLD-BEARING AREAS AND PRODUCTION. 

The quadrangle is outside of the gold belt except for a narrow strip along the western 
boundary line. The gold-bearing area practically covers the extent of the Calaveras formation, 
and creeks and rivers become barren as soon aa they pass from this formation into the granite. 
Few quartz veins are, however, contained in these slates, and the watercourses have generally ■ 
been poor in gold. The total production is small. 

TBBTLARY GRAVELS. 

The prevolcanic gravels which lie upon the old bedrock surface of the range, such as it waa 
before being flooded by lava and trenched by the modem canyons, are not represented in this 
quadrangle. The rivers deposited scarcely any dfibris in the upper part of the range near their 
headwaters. The Tertiary gravels occur only along the western boundary of the quadrangle, 
and generally in very small exposures. They are interbedded with rhyolitic tuffs, and are 
found only in the bottom of the old depressions. 

In the southwestern part of the quadrangle the gravels contain gold and have been worked 
in many places. The main channel of the Tertiary South Fork, coming down from the vicinity 
of Round Top, passed by the sites of Morrison, Ditch Camp 7, and Bullion Bend. The first 
gravels are seen at Ditch Camp 7, where a small patch, about 8 feet thick, has been hydraulicked 
with satisfactory results. On the hill northwest of Bullion Bend, 600 feet above the present 
river, are several small patches of gravel, with a maximum depth of 40 feet, containing rhyolite 
pebbles. These have been washed with good success, and some gravel still remains. A deeper 
postrhyolitic channel, though less rich, has been worked under the lava 1 mile eastward. 

The rest of the Tertiary gravels in the quadrangle are found along the tributary joining 
the old Mokelumne River at Fort Grizzly, and extending, with a general north-south direction, 
up toward an old divide north of Camp Creek, Cosumnes River not being represented in the 
Tertiary drainage system. The shallow gravels under the lava have been worked at and west 

1 Pyramid PMk Ibllo (No. 31), Geol. AUaa U. S., U. S. Geol. Survey, 1896. 
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of Van Horn Creek, a tributary to the North Fork of the Coamnnee; near the head of Steeley 
Fork, where some hydraulic work has been done, and 1 mile east of Dogtown, where the channel 
crosses the twcf branches of the North Fork of the Middle Fork of Cosumnes Biver. Here s 
few feet of gravel resting on granitic bedrock is covered by rhyohtic tuffs, and considerable 
work has been done by means of sluicing and hydraulicking, the banks reaching a height of 
about 30 feet at Candell's and Estee's claiios. The ground is said to have been very rich in 
places. The channel continues southward to Mayer, and is there indicated by rhyolitic tuffs 
covering gravels of slight thickness. At this point the gravels are very profitably washed on a 
small scale. Four miles west of Mayer, on the same ridge, is another and smaller channel, on 
which some work has been done at the head of the rich Russian Ravine and at Acksley's claim, 
half a mile northeast of Lane's tunnel. The gravel is shallow and covered by a white tuff. 
Quartz pebbles are common here, as in the other channels. Lane's tunnel was driven 900 feet 
under the lava in order to find this channel, but b said to have been located at too high an 
elevation. South of Mayer, across the Middle Fork of the Cosumnes, a httle hydraulic work 
has been done on the same channel. Farther southwest small hydraulic cuts indicate where 
the higher or rhyohtic channel crosses Sopiago Creek. A lower postrhyoBtic channel crosses 
the same creek at Barneys. At Fort Grizzly this important tributary joined the old Mokelumne 
River. A great deal of placer mining has been done in this locoUty, and a little is still in progress. 
The rhyolite attains a maximum thickness of 300 feet, and at Fort Grizzly goes down to the 
level of the creek, so that it is not probable that the very bottom of the Moketumne channel is 
exposed. There is a considerable quantity of partly washed quartz and metamorphic pebbles, 
but the actual thickness of gravel below the rhyohte is probably not great. 

QUATERNARY GRAVELS. 

The Quaternary gravels in the whole northeastern part of the quadrangle are practically 
barren, though in some streams scattered colors may be found. In the southwestern part the 
gravels in some places are rich enough to be worked, though poor compared to the deposits 
farther down on the slope of the Sierra. The workable deposits, as a rule, begin to appear 
along the eastern edge of the Calaveras formation, though some are found on the adjoining 
granite and diorite. Some placer gold is found on Little Silver Creek, in the Calaveras forma- 
tion; a little occurs also on the South Fork of American River, at the western boundary of the 
quadrangle; and the different branches of the Cosumnes have been worked with some profit 
at several places along the western border. One of the richest gulch deposits was found at 
Russian Ravine, a small tributary from the north to the Middle Fork of the Cosumnes, 3 miles 
west of Moi^an, from which, it is said, gold to the value of $50,000 was extracted. The various 
tributaries to Mokelumne River along the southern margin of the quadrangle are practically 
barren. Some fine gold occurs in the gravels of Silver Fork, north of Hells Delight Valley, but 
scarcely in workable quantities. Some rich placer ground is said to have been found long ago 
in a gulch about a mile southwest of Mokelumne Peak. 

BBrVOUTB. 

The rhyolite is confined almost entirely to the southern part of the quadrangle and occupies 
only a relatively few square mUes. A flow of rhyolite once filled the bottom of the Tertiary 
valley of American River, the lower Mokelumne and its Dogtown tributary, but is now partly 
eroded and partly covered by andesite. The places of eruption of this acidic lava were located 
without doubt in the eastern portion of the quadrangle. The principal flow can be traced to 
the high volcanic complex about 4 miles south of Echo, Flowii^ down a steep tributary, it 
found the main Tertiary river near the present bend of Silver Fork, and followed it down by 
Morrisons and Plum Creek. A small flow of this lava followed the Dogtown tributary by Pi Pi 
Valley and Sopiago Creek to the larger areas at Fort Grizzly. Whence this flow and that of the 
Dogtown tributary came is uncertain; possibly a local eruption took place in this vicinity, for 
between Fort Grizzly and Silver Lake no trace of the rock is found. 
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Before the andesitic eruption the surface of the rhyolite suffered considerable erosion, bo 
that its thickness differs much in different places. The heaviest masses are not found near 
the place of eruption, but near the western boundary of the quadrangle. A maximum thick- 
ness of 400 feet is found on Plum Creek, but ordinaiily the thickness does not exceed 300 feet 
and locally it is much less. A tendency to form steep bluffs distinguishes the rock in many 
places. It is conmionly massive, tuffs occurrii^ only near the western boundary of the quad- 
rangle. The normal rhyolite is a white, gray, or pink fine-grained rock, somewhat porous and 
easily dressed with the hammer. 

ANDESITE. 

The andesitic flows were the latest of the Keocene series of eruptions and cover large areas 
in the southern part and the northwest comer of the quadrangle; the northeastern part is 
remarkably free from them. In general, the andesitic rocks now form the tops of the ridges, 
but the contact line with the underljdng granitic or schistose series is far from being as regular 
and even as it is at many places lower on the slope of the Sierra; indeed, p^ofs are everywhere 
abundant that the surface upon which the andesitic lavas flowed out was an irregular one of 
considerable relief. The present canyons, however, have been cut considerably below the Neocene 
surface, and during this process a great part, perhaps half, of the original volume of the lava 
flows has been removed. It is evident that the flows once covered continuously almost the 
whole southern half of this quadrangle, and that only a few higher bedrock points near Kound 
Top, Mokelumne Peak, and possibly Leek Spring Hill projected above the volcanic plateau. 
On the other hand, it is also evident that the larger part of the northern, higher half has never 
been submei^d in a similar manner. In many places in the deeper parts of the old channels 
the andesite rests on rhyolite, but over the laiger part of the area it lies directly on granitic or 
schistose rocks. These appear, in the few good exposures, to be soft and crumbling, but no evi- 
dence of any notable accumulations of debris has ever been found except in some of the chan- 
nels, as stated above. The thickness of the flo^ira is considerable. In the northwest comer of 
the quadrangle it reaches 1,000 feet; in the southwestern part it ranges from a few hundred 
up to 1,000 feet along the deeper drainage channels. The greatest thickness is found on the 
northeast side of Silver Lake, where it reaches 2,000 feet. 

In the eastern glaciated part the exposures are very much better; in numberless places the 
beautifully bedded appearance resulting from the superimposing of numerous flows of slightly 
differing structure is brought out. These long slopes, of a somber dark-gray or reddish-gray 
color, covered by scanty herbage or scattered trees, alternate with precipitous walls strongly 
resembling fortifications with scarps, parapets, and buttresses. In places where erosion has cai^ 
ried its work stiU further, as in the vicinity of Thimble Peak, peaks and pinnacles of the most 
fantastic form result. 

The andesitic flows consist almost entirely of tuffs and tuffaceoua breccias in an indefinite 
number of sheets, differing in hardness as well as in size and abundance of the andesite bowlders, 
which range up to several feet in diameter. They all consist of angular andesite fragments 
bound in a cement of finer andesitic detritus; very little nonandesitic material ia present, though 
granitic bowlders may occur here and there. The andesite is a dark, rough, and porous rock, 
containing porphyritic crystals of plagioclase and almost invariably pyroxene, principally 
augite but also hypersthene; hornblende is less abundant, but also common; the groundmass 
varies from microcrystalline to glassy. Flows of massive andesite occur rarely, but in many 
places near the volcanic centers the tuffs and breccias contain necks of massive hornblende 
andesite, as on Old Round Top, north of Twin Lakes. 

TERTIARY TOPOGRAPHY. 

As there are, within this region, no evidences of Neocene or post-Neocene faulting, nor 
evidences which would lead to the belief that any strongly marked deformations of the surface 
have occurred, it follows that a study of the numerous contact lines of the Neocene eruptive 
rocks with the underlying "Bedrock series" may give a correct idea of the detailed topography 
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of the surface on which these flows were spread. Over a large portion of the region it would, 
indeed, he feasible to reconstruct the Tertiaiy surface and indicate the reUef by contour lines. 

In general the Tertiary surface of this quadrangle was characterized by broad high plateaus 
and levet-crested ridges. The rivers flowed in sharply defined valleys with steep slopes, not 
quite BO abrupt, however, as in the modem canyons. 

North of American River extended a wide granitic plateau. This region has not been 
covered by andesite, and its present drainage is not very di^erent from that of Tertiary time. 
Then as now the flat ridges of Robbs Peak rose above it on the west, while on the east it was 
bordered by the lofty summits of the Pyramid Peak Range (see PI. XIX, A, p. 134), rising about 
3,000 feet above it. The Pyramid Peak Range is continued northward beyond the limits of 
this quadrangle by McKinstry Peak, Snow Mountain, English Mountain, Sierra Buttej, and the 
Grizzly Mountains. It is a very old divide of the early Tertiary or pro-Tertiary representative 
of the Sierra Nevada. South of Pyramid Peak this old divide can not be definitely traced. It 
ia probable that its level-crested summits, as well as those of Robbs Peak, form the remnants 
of a very old, probably Cretaceous, topographic surface. 

South of American River the main granitic plateau extended to the southern and eastern 
boundaries of the quadrangle, except where trenched by the Tertiary equivalent of Silver Fork 
and the Mokelumne, and it attains a present elevation of over 9,000 feet near Round Top. 
Local eminences or monadnocks rise from 600 to 1,000 feet above it, the most conspicuous being 
Mokelumne Peak, in the southeast corner of the quadrangle. 

We have then, first, a probably Cretaceous surface represented by the highest eminencee; 
and, second, a Cretaceous or early Tertiary surface or approximate peneplain. The latter is 
distinctly and deeply trenched by probably Eocene canyons, excavated before the deposition 
of any of the gravels on the lower slope. 

The Tertiary American River followed almost exactly the course of the present canyon 
of South Fork up to its very head, trenching the plateau from east to west. The present canyon 
is from 2,000 to 2,500 feet deep. The Tertiary canyon had cut down within 500 feet of this depth. 
In other words, the present canyon has simply been evenly deepened 600 feet throughout its 
course from the western boundary line of the quadrangle to a point near Phillips, 5 miles from 
its eastern line. 

The canyon of the present South Fork is suddenly cut off at Johnsons Pass, near Audrain 
Lake, by the deep and narrow trench of the Upper Truckee, draining northward into Lake Tahoe, 
and the river has no normal headwaters. The andesite occurring in the canyon of the upper 
South Fork proves that it existed practically in its present form before the andesitic eruptions. 
From this peculiar wind gap of Johnsons Pass {elevation 7,400 feet) another entirely similar 
wind gap, 1,500 feet deep, lying to the southeast, may be perceived across the Little Truckee 
Canyon. This is Luthers Pass (elevation 7,700 feet), leading over into Hope Valley (in the 
Markleeville quadrangle), and the basin of Carson River. No other explanation of these facts 
appears possible than that the South Fork of the American formerly rose in Hope Valley, that 
Carson River has captured the headwaters, and that the Upper Truckee has cut the canyon in 
two. As it is known that Hope Valley was a few hundred feet lower than Luthers Pass at the 
time of the andesite flows, it may be concluded that these events happened before the b^inning 
of the volcanic eruptions. 

The other branch of the Tertiary American River headed, as noted above, near Round Top, 
and its headwaters were of a normal character. Near the western boundary of the quadrangle 
it was separated from the tributaries of the Mokelumne by a comparatively low divide, but its 
canyon deepened, rapidly eastward and is well exposed by Alder Creek, cutting across the channel 
at Morrison. A narrow ridge 1,500 feet high separated this branch from the northerly fork, Just 
described. Southward the slopes also rose rapidly 1 ,600 feet to the rolling, high granitic plateau 
culminating in Leek Spring Hill. East of this plateau the topography gradually grew more 
rugged, and the character of the broad shoulders of granodiorite separated by deep canyons is 
very clearly indicated by the contact fines. 
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The basin of the Tertiary Mokelumue River in this region coincides, roughly speaking, with 
its present basin, but also takes in the headwaters of the present Cosunmes. The old channel 
of the Mokelumne is exposed near Fort Grizzly, whence it continues southwest below the andesite 
ridge into the Jackson quadrangle. It can be traced upward, crossing Tiger Creek at Tarrs 
Saw Mill and Panther Creek near Dutch Henry. It probably crossed the southern boundary near 
Westmoreland, and is again found in the Big Trees quadrangle south of the present river. 

South of this channel line the andesite contact rises several hundred feet, but the great 
Mokeluume Canyon has eroded the laiger part of the Neocene valley slope. Northeast of EKitch 
Henry the Tertiary surface rose 1,700 feet in 2 miles, to the level of the plateau of Leek Spring 
Hill. The modem canyon of the Mokelumne is in this vicinity no less than 1,200 feet below the 
Neocene river. 

An important tributary, which wiU be referred to as Dogtown Creek, joined the Mokelumne 
at Fort Grizzly and extended northward to Camp Creek. With its several branches it occupies 
the rather wide Neocene valley lying between the Leek Spring Hill plateau and another high 
plateau in the adjoining Flacerville quadrangle of which Baltic Peak is the remnant, rising to an 
elevation of 5,100 feet. 

Along the main Tertiary valleys of the American and the Mokelumne there is evidence of the 
existence of two channels, the later one being eroded in the interval between the rhyolitic and 
the andesitic flows. This intervolcanic erosion produced an irregular surface of the rhyohte, 
and in many places the new channel cut through the rhyolite and trenched the bedrock surface 
below that rock. This is shown near the bend of Silver Fork, northwest of Bullion Bend, near 
Morgan, and on Sopiago Creek, while along Plum Creek it is evident that the rhyolite flows, which 
here are very deep, had not been cut through. Nowhere does the later channel he more than 100 
feet below the earher one, and the general character of the surface was not affected by this erosion. 

GRADES OF THE TERTIARY STREAMS. 

The Tertiary American River, as explained above, followed closely the present canyon of 
the South Fork, from Bullion Bend (elevation 3,600 feet) to Johnsons Pass (elevation 7,500 feet). 
In a distance of about 28 miles, following the probable river curves of the old stream, there is a 
grade of 139 feet to the mile. The grade of the lower half varies from 100 to 133 feet to the mile; 
the upper part, from Georgetwon Junction to Johnsons Pass, had a grade of 160 feet to the mile. 
The direction of tlie river is throughout a few degrees south of west. From Johnsons Pass to 
Luthers Pass the direction of the former channel is northwest and the grade is only 50 feet to the 
mile, which seems to indicate that the fault lines on each ^ide of Lake Tahoe have not appreciably 
disturbed the rocks 10 miles south of it. 

The grade of the tributary which joined the main river at Bulhon Bend and headed near 
Round Top is 160 feet to the mile, the direction being a few degrees north of west, but the grade 
increases rapidly from 1 70 feet to the mile in its lower course to 220 feet to the mile near the head- 
waters, a short distance north of Round Top. 

The tributary to the Tertiary Mokelumne River which joined it near Fort Grizzly after a 
southward course of about 12 miles has a grade of only about 100 feet to the mile. 
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CHAPTER 17. THE MARKLEEV1IJ.E QUADRANGLE. 
GENERAL GEOLOGY. 

The Markleeville quadrangle adjoins the Pyramid Peak quadrangle on the east. The 
Califonua^NeTada State line passes through it diagonally from Lake Tahoe on the northwest 
to Antelope Valley on the southeast. In California the area comprises small parts of Eldorado 
and Mono counties and the larger part of Alpine County. The Nevada portion lies in Douglas 
County. No geolo^c map of this quadrangle has been issued, but the main features are known 
from reconnaissance work by H. W. Turner in earlier years and by the writer and H. C. Hoover in 
1895. (See PI. I, in pocket.) The southwestern part includes the eastern slope of the Sierra 
Nevada; along the eastern boundary extends the first of the ranges of the Great Basin, the Pine 
Nut Mountains, separated from the Sierra by a low pass. North of this pass, at an elevation of 
5,000 feet, lies the broad and flat Caraon Valley, reaching from the gentle slope of the Pine 
Nut Mountains on the east to the abrupt scarp of the Sierra south of Carson. South of the 
pass opens the Antelope Valley, drained by West Walker River, which in the extreme southeast 
comer of the quadrangle hugs another steep escarpment of the great range. The highest points 
of the Sierra, in this quadrangle, fall a httle short of 1 1 ,000 feet in elevation. 

The western part of the quadrangle is essentially a high, glaciated ridge of granite and 
granodiorite, beginning on the north in the narrow buttress rising between Lake Tahoe and 
Carson Valley. Along the southern edge of the quadrangle granitic rocks reach across to West 
Walker River and form the steep escarpment west of Antelope Valley. Most of the rock is 
granodiorite. North of Hope Valley, extending up to Jobs Peak, the granodiorite is replaced 
by a normal quartz monzonite or granite similar to that which in the quadrangle to the west 
forms the conspicuous Pyramid Peak range. Almost everywhere the granitic rocks are jointed 
and fissured, in strong contrast to conditions farther down on the west slope. This jointing 
is especially developed in Charity Valley (PL VII, B, p. 32) ; in Summit Creek, southeast of 
Round Top, and in the West Carson Canyon- The most prominent joints strike north or 
north-northwest and dip from 40° to 80" east or west. At the Blue Lakes and Indian Valley 
the direction is east and west. 

A few small bodies of metamorphosed sedimentary rocks are embedded in the granite 
or granodiorite and have suffered much change from both regional and contact metamorphism. 
All of them present characteristics suggesting identity with the Triassic and Jurassic rocks 
appearing near the granite contact in the Pyramid Peak and Truckee quadrangles. One 
of these areas near Stevens Peak is conspicuous by the bright-red color of the outcrops and 
consists of black clay slates, quartzitic schists, and some limestone. The schist near Freder- 
icksburg, at the mouth of the West Carson Canyon, is composed largely of amphibohte. A 
somewhat larger area of metamorphic rocks is exposed at the northern edge of the quadrangle 
from the Hot Springs to Genoa. The rocks are in part amphibolitic greenstones, but siliceous 
slates and clay slates are also present and dip west at moderate angles. The schist areas in 
the Pine Nut Mountains which, south of the Mountain House, extend up to the State line are 
somewhat different and consist chiefly of light-gray slates, in places altered to knotty schists. 
Highly pressed conglomerates with flat pebbles are also present. The areas exposed are- not 
large. 

The volcanic rocks which cover the larger part of the quadrangle are divisible into two 
distinct series. The first comprises the main area of volcanic rocks in the center of the quad- 
rangle with scattered patches resting on the uneven granite surface of the western part of the 
quadrangle. These rocks are identical with the andeaitic flows and tuffs that cover so large 
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a part of the western slope of the Sierra. Their period of eruption falb in the latest part of 
the Tertiary. The rocks are little altered by static metamorphism and their rough dark-brown 
outcrops are very characteristic. Both hornblende andesltea and pryoxene andesitcs are 
present and minor areas of rhyoUte and basalt are also found. The andesites are largely breccias, 
in places tufFaceous, but generally not so plainly stratified as the tuffs of the western slope. 
Necks and masses of sohd andesite penetrate the breccias at many points, and it seems likely 
that the points of eruption for a large part of the flows of the western slope were located in 
this vicinity. The thickness of the andesitic masses is very considerable; neiw Silver Mountain 
a section between 3,000 and 4,000 feet thick is exposed. 

Igneous rocks of a different class are exposed in the Fine Nut Mountains. There is a 
small area of granite at the summit about 8 miles northeast of Mountain House and small areas 
of diorite near the north end of the range, but with these exceptions the Fine Nut Mountains 
consist chiefly of porphyritic rocks of a great variety, but showing throughout the characters 
of surface flows. Hornblende andesites, pyroxene andesites, light-colored rhyolitic rocks, 
and some diabase breccia are all represented. The outcrops form yellowish-brown, rather 
smooth hiUs, contrasting strongly with the rough reddish outcrops of the andesites of the Sierra. 
The rocks of the Pine Nut Mountains are throughout somewhat altered by chloritizatioa and 
present unquestionably an older aspect than the andesites, which, moreover, near the Moun- 
tain House distinctly overhe them. The Fine Nut Mountains are continued northward by 
the Vii^;inia Range and at least a large part of the igneous rocks of that range are probably 
older than the andesites of the Sierra Nevada. 

The higher region of the western part of the quadrangle was covered by glaciers in Qua- 
ternary time, but they mainly extended toward the west and probably in no place reached the 
level of Carson Valley. 

STRUCTURAL FEATURES. 

At least three main dislocations of the fault system of the eastern slope traverse the Mark- 
leeville quadrangle, Along the southern boundary line the main granite mass of the Sierra 
extends across the quadrangle to Antelope Valley, where a steep eastward-facing escarpment 
marks the most southerly of the fault lines. This steep escarpment, from 3,000 to 4,000 feet 
in height, continues in a north-northwesterly direction, with gradually decreasing height, as 
far north as Mountain House, where the Pine Nut Range may be said to begin. The relation 
of this part of the Pine Nut Mountains to the scarp is not quite clear. 

The second fault line extends from the vicinity of Silver Mountain and Grovers Springs 
to the mouth of West Carson Canyon and northward to Genoa and Carson. The escarpment 
markijig this line attains its greatest height at Monument Peak, where an unbroken slope of 
5,200 feet in 3i miles descends to the level of Carson Valley. 

The third fault line is that following the western shore of Lake Tahoe; about 10 miles 
south of the lake this fault appears to bend to the west and join the dislocation on the west 
side of the lake. 

It has been shown that the depression of Lake Tahoe already existed in the early 
part of Tertiary time.' This last-mentioned fault scarp, then, is of considerable antiquity 
and there is no evidence whatever that faulting, even on a small scale, has recurred along it in 
post-Tertiary time. The slopes are fairly steep and from 2,000 to 3,000 feet in height, but, 
unlike the eastern slope, the lower declivities are usually more gentle than the upper. West 
of Luthers Pass this fault has apparently died out entirely and farther south the main block 
of the Sierra continues unbroken until the Genoa fault line is reached. 

In a similar manner the Genoa fault line dies out south of MarkleeviUe and, as stated above, 
at the southern edge of the quadrangle the main block of the Sierra continues unbroken to thft 
escarpment at Antelope Valley. South of West Carson Canyon the andesite hes piled up 
Rg ftina t. the Genoa fault scarp and there is no indication that any postvolcanic movement has 
taJcen place along this part of the line. But from the vicinity of Woodfords northward th* 
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conditions change entirely. The escarpment increases in height and steepness. Carson River 
follows its eastern base closely and swampy meadows actually reach the very foot of the fault 
scarp. At least three successive dislocations have taken place along this fault line. Some 
movement has occurred within the last 50 years. From Walleys Hot Springs to Genoa the 
scarp tises with extreme abruptness and cloud-bursts have often carried enormous bowlders 
far out in the valley. The precipitous slopes are practically denuded of forests and more land- 
shdes may be expected. Tlie slope is steepest close to the valley and gradually lessens with 
increasing height. This characteristic alone strongly su^ests dislocation. A mile north of 
Genoa evidences of recent disturbaQce begin. At this place a debris fan is clearly faulted. At 
Walleys Hot Springs a distinct fault line at the foot of the escarpment can be traced for 2,000 
feet, within which distance the small debris fans at the mouths of the gulches are faulted, the 
scarp being about 40 feet high. Between the little gulhes the fault cuts the solid rock, which 
is extremely crushed; lai^e blocks show sUckensides and striated faces coated with quartz and 
calcite; seams of these minerals also traverse the granitic rock in all directions. Just at the 
face of the fault are several outcrops of a rusty-looking rock having the appearance of a fissure 
vein which has been deposited by the hot water along the fault plane before being exposed by 
this last dislocation. A shaft about 60 feet deep has been sunk here and the material is said 
to contain some gold. 

An enormous amount of water issues as springs along this dislocation. One mile south of 
Sheridan probably 1,000 gallons a minute issues within a quarter of a mile at the very foot of 
the projecting shoulder of Jobs Peak; one of these springs is tepid. About 2 or 3 miles farther 
north are more exceptionally lai^e springs and beyond this begins the line of Walleys Hot 
Springs, 2,000 feet long; these come out so continuously along this distance that the aggregate 
volume is probably large. The temperature at the hottest spring is 146° F. The water is 
rich in hydrogen sulphide, but contains so little of the dissolved salt that it can be used for irri- 
gation. No spring deposits are formed. According to an analysis by J. Warren Phillips the 
hjrpothetical composition of the water is as follows: 

Analytit of water at WalUuf Hot Springt, P*"* 

Sodium sulphate 212. 808 

Potaflsium sulphate ]].60S 

Calrium sulphate 37. 602 

Sodium hyposulphite 6.930 

Sodium bicarbonate - 11. 065 

Sodium borate 29. 816 

Sodium chloride 81. 900 

Silica : 48.900 

Alumina 500 

Ammonia 036 

Carbon dioside 111.109 

552.270 

The relation of the alluvium of Carson Valley and the escarpment is sufficient proof of a 
downthrow on the east side of the dislocation. 

Other evidence tends to show that a dislocation had already taken place along this line 
in Cretaceous or early Tertiary time. In examining this question the general configuration of 
the Tertiary surface must be considered. The summits of the main granite ridges of the quad- 
rangle show in places characteristic gentle slopes which break off abruptly into scarps of fault- 
ing or erosion. It is held that these gentle slopes represent the remnants of an old topography 
which far antedates the andesitic flows, the gravels, and probably the entire Tertiary period. 
At Luthers Pass a conspicuous wind gap is cut about 1,500 feet below the gentle slopes. This 
remarkable depression connects with a similar one across Little Truckee River, in the Pyramid 
Peak quadrangle, and the latter is clearly shown to have been the valley of the Tertiary Amer- 
ican River, Where the upper headwaters of this stream, east of Luthers Pass, were situated it 
is impossible to say, for about 600 feet below it now extends the broad and gentle depression 
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of Hope Valley containing the headwaters of Weet Fork of Carson River. The inference is 
that owing to dislocations along the eastern base the West Carson, at some epoch long prior 
to the andesitic flows, captured the headwatera of American River and within the area occupied 
by them carved a depression several hundred feet below the old level of the American. The 
contact lines of, andesite and granite show that at the time of the andesitic flows Hope Valley 
existed much in its present form. The river, now as then, traverses it in gentle meanders and 
its outlet at the time just prior to the andesitic flows was through West Carson Canyon, which 
then was less deep and had an even stream bed of moderate grade. In the canyon, flows of 
andesite now descend to an elevation of 7,200 feet, but not lower. The present character 
of the canyon and the relation of the andesite areas bear testimony to a recent rejuvenation of 
the powers of the stream and it is concluded that the postandesitic faulting at the mouth of the 
canyon amounted to about 2,000 feet. It is only a matter of time when the river will cut back 
farther and change the gentle slopes of the valley to abrupt canyon sides. 

The Tertiary surface of the range in the western part of the irarkleeville quadrangle pre- 
sented a strongly accentuated topography, with broad, open valleys, above which the granitic 
ridges rose to heights of 3,000 and 4,000 feet. The details can not be traced out at all points, 
because this whole block has been greatly crushed by the stresses effecting the uplift of the 
Sierra and in many places within the block faulting parallel to that of the main scarp has taken 
place. 

The two branches of Carson River, referred to as East Fork and West Fork, exhibit some 
striking differences which are due to the postvolcanic disturbances. The East Fork traverses 
from south to north the entire main volcanic area and, so far as can be seen, has not been affected 
by later faulting. This stream is throughout well graded and flows for the most part in an 
open valley lined with gravel terraces, the highest of which are about 100 feet above the river 
level. The terraces are probably due to recent sinking movements in Carson Valley. 

The West Fork, on the other hand, crossed the escarpment in West Carson Canyon and 
at that place has so greatly increased its grade that it now forms a succession of cascades and 
rapids. In front of this canyon, between the granitic escarpment and the main volcanic area, 
an immense mass of debris, partly angular and partly waterwom, has been lodged. This debris 
clearly represents the material excavated in the canyon since the late Tertiary dislocation. At 
first glance it is difficult to understand why a postandesitic depression of 2,000 feet should not 
have affected the volcanic area drained by the East Fork. The answer is that it undoubtedly 
did affect that area, but that the dislocation along the scarp passed into a gradual flexure in 
the andesites. 

Carson Valley, in the northern part of the quadrangle, is about 12 miles wide and forms s 
plain sloping graduaUy from an elevation Of 5,000 feet at the foothills of the Pine Nut Mountains 
to about 4,700 feet at the foot of the escarpment. No remains of the deposits of the lake which 
in Quatemaiy time filled the lower part of the Carson drainage basin and which was designated 
by Russell Lake Lahontan are found in this part of the valley. At Dayton the level of the lake 
vaa determined by Russell to lie at an elevation of 4,375 feet, and it is therefore unhkely that 
this lake ever extended to the Carson Valley, above the city of Carson. 

To the east of Carson VaUey extends a wide area of gently westward sloping foothills, 
above which, at an elevation of 6,500 feet, project the more abrupt ridges of the Pine Nut 
Mountains. These foothills are covered by beds of volcanic tuff and fine gravel, which uni- 
formly dip about 5° W. They are apparently overlain by or change into normal andesite 
tuffs near the East Fork of Carson River, but they are later than the older (early Tertiary or 
Cretaceous) andesite of the Pine Xut Mountains. They are regarded as of later Tertiary age 
and their present position shows that tliey were tilte<l westward probably by the same move- 
ment which now tends to sink Carson Valley. The whole trend of the evidence therefore 
tends to show a differential sinking of the area from the foot of tlie main escarpment to the 
Pine Nut Mountains and produces the impression of an even tilt of the sunken area toward 
the west. 

The steepness and evenness of the main granitic fault scarp of Antelope Valley, in the 
extreme southeastern part of the quadrangle, surest topc^aphic youth, and this su^eeiion 
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is confirmed by the entire absence of debris fans and by the way in which West Walker River 
follows the base of the escarpment. There are at this place no volcanic rocks, but additional 
evidence of postandesitic displacement is found in the pecuUar relations in Slinkards Yalley. 
This valley occupies a longitudinal depression parallel to the main scarp; whether this depres- 
sion is erosional or structural is left undecided. It is now filled by an even sheet of debris 
sloping northward after the manner of such accumulations at the bases of desert ranges. At 
the lower (north) end of the valley this sheet ceases abruptly, the valley contracts, and a can- 
yon begins which swings to the east and cuts across the main escarpment. The vertical dis- 
tance of 500 feet between the lower end of the Slinkards Vailey debris fan and the level of 
Antelope Valley is held to indicate the amount of postandesitic displacement along this scarp. 

MINERAL DEPOSITS. 

The mineral deposits of the Markleeville quadrangle comprise several types not usually 
found on the western slope of the Sierra Nevada. There are practically no Tertiary auriferous 
gravels underlying the andesite in the bedrock depressions, nor are there any Quaternary 
gravels of much importance. A little placer work was done in the Silver King district, in the 
. southeast comer, and some Quaternary gravels have been washed on the western slope of 
the Pine Nut Mountains. The oldest deposits are probably those in the metamorphic area 
in the granitic region. Near Genoa the ampIuboUtes contain some copper and gold. The 
metamorphosed sediments near Stevens Peak and Hope Valley contain, near the contact with 
the granodiorite and limestone, contact-metamorphic deposits carrying pyrrhotite, chalcopyrite, 
and bomite, the principal gangue mineral being garnet. These deposits contain principally 
gold, copper, and silver and have yielded a moderate pro<tuction. 

Id the Pine Nut Mountains are contained gold-bearing quartz veins, which, however, are 
narrow and irregular in extent and pay. The Red Canyon mines are entirely in the granite 
and have been worked to some extent. Others are found in the old andesites. Most of the gold 
is apparently contained in the sulphides and is set free by oxidation. The andesites also con- 
tain large zones of solfataiic alteration in which deposits yielding principally silver have been 
found. 

The most important deposits econonucally are contained in the central mass of andesite 
southeast of Markleeville, near Monitor, and also somewhat farther south at Silver Mountain. 
Near Monitor an area comprising many square miles has been altered by thermal waters to 
propylitic rock in wliich abundant epidote and chlorite have developed. The altered rocks 
comprise both breccias and massive andesite. In the central area, between Mount Bullion, 
Monitor, Mogul, and Leviathan, the rocks have suffered extreme alteration and now appear as 
white, yellow, and red outcrops consisting of jaspery and chalcedonic rocks as well as kaohn. 
In places these rocks are rich in sulphides, principally pyrite, but also argentite and various 
rich silver antimonides. Zinc blende, chalcopyrite, pyrargyrite, enargite, and galena also 
occur. No well-defined veins could be seen. The copper occurs principally near Mogul and 
Leviathan. 

In the Mogul and Monitor district the claims affording the principal production are said 
to have been, from south to north, the Colorado, North Colorado, Polaris, Stella, and Orion, 
the latter two near Mogul. The district has yielded principally silver, but also some gold. 

In the Silver Mountain district similar ores have been found, the valuable })art of which 
is said to have consisted of pyrargyrite. The only deposit from wliich a considerable produc- 
tion has been tleriveil is said to be the IXL-Exchequer, from which many years ago ore to the 
value of $100,000 is reported to have been taken. 

Tliese districts were discovered many years ago, and from 1S60 to 1880 were the scene of 
extensive mining operations. The total production has probably not exceeded $1,000,000. 
The ores proved difUcult to treat and during the last 30 years the production has been almost 
negligible. From 1896 to 1903 the total output of Alpine County was only $42,430 in gold 
and $5,921 in silver. 
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CHAPTER 18. THE OAESON QUADRANGLE. 
OENERAIi OEOLOaT. 

The Carson quadrangle adjoins the Truckee quadrangle on the east and the MarkleevUle 
quadrangle on the north. It lies entirely within the State of Nevada, the State line forming 
the western limit. A part of Lake Tahoe occupies a narrow strip in the southwest comer, and 
alongside the lake, delinuted by fault scaips and continuing toward the northern boundary 
line, not far from Reno, extends the most easterly block of the Sierra Nevada. Along the center 
of the quadrangle hes a series of deep depressions at an elevation of about 5,000 feet, sinking to 
4,500 feet near the northern edge. These depressions, from south to north, are Carson Valley, 
Eagle Valley, Washoe Valley, and Truckee Meadows; they lie from 1,200 to 1,700 feet below 
the level of Lake Tahoe and separate the Sierra Nevada from the desert ranges of the Great 
Basin, the first of which occupi^ the whole eastern part of the quadrangle. In the southeast 
comer of the quadrangle hes the north end of the Fine Nut Mountains. About the middle of 
the quadrangle Carson River cuts its way through a lower part of that range in a steep canyon 
similarly to the Truckee Canyon farther north, and then continues eastward into the gradually 
widening basin of the Carson Sink. North of Carson River rise the Washoe Mountains and the 
Flowery Range, and in this part of the quadrangle the celebrated Comstock mines are situated. 
These desert ranges attain maximum elevations between 7,000 and 8,000 feet and are com- 
posed mainly of volcanic rocks. Among these rocks andesites predominate; many of them are 
apparently of late Tertiary age, similar to those of the Sierra Nevada, but others are decidedly 
older and in places show a transition to holocrystalline forms entirely unknown in the andesitea 
of the Sierra Nevada. There are also smaller areas of granite and patches of older sediments 
which, from some fossils found near Dayton, are believed to be of Triassic age.* 

The elevations along the Sierra are decidedly higher and reach 9,000 and 10,000 feet, or 
more, the culminating point being Mount Rose (10,800 feet), north of Lake Tahoe. 

The main part of the narrow buttress separating Lake Tahoe from the central valleys cou- 
nts of a granodiorite which in places is dioritic. Embedded in this rock are two bodies of older 
sedimentary rocks, at Carson and at Genoa. In both areas they consist of slates with some 
nonfossUiferous limestone and a considerable quantity of amphibohtic rocks, probably altered 
andesites or basalt; in many places the latter are rich in epidote. 

In the southern part of the quadrangle scattered areas of andesitic rocks cover the grano- 
diorite. In Little Valley the andesite is underlain by some rhyohte and auriferous gravels. 
At the north end flows of andesite, extending within a few milee of Reno, almost completely cover 
the underlying rocks. The thickness of these flows, which culminate in Moxmt Rose, probably 
amounts to 3,000 or 4,000 feet. In contrast to conditions farther west, massive flows prevail. 
At several places the rocks have been altered by hydrothermal processes and their outcrops now 
assume white and yellow colors. The summits north of Mount Rose are veneered with thin 
flows of basalt of a late date of eruption. They were extruded near the summit, but their 
flows, which follow the present slopes, descended on the west to Truckee River in fiery cascades. 
A smaller basalt area covers the granite at Steamboat Springs, where a group of hilla in the 
central valley form an outher of the Washoe Mountains. 

Lake beds of late Tertiary age ore exposed at Verdi, a Uttle north of the extreme northwest 
comer of the quadrangle, at the foot of the slope, where the andesites reach Tmckee River. 
Some Tertiary lake beds are shown in the vicinity of Carson, especially at the State prison. 
The beds at this place are of small area and consist of coarse sandstone in which were found 

>BpiiiT, J. R.. DeacTlptlre gcoli^v at NendaiouUi of Uie fortieth panUaludftdJMxatpartloiu of C(tli.4]fnbi: Bull. U.S. OmI. Sumy N«. 
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tracks of mammals and Tertebrate remains consisting of frf^ments of tusks and molars of an 
elephant and fragments of bones of two species of horse.' These beds are held to be of late 
Tertiary age. The only large exposures of Tertiary lake beds are found in the western foot- 
hills of the Pine Nut Mountains and continue into the much larger area of similar beds described 
in the chapter on the Markleeville quadrangle. The beds dip west at angles of 5° to 10°. 

With these exceptions the Quaternary beds of the central valleyB consist almost entirely 
of sands. According to Russell, Lake Lahontan reached only to an elevation of 4,375 feet (at 
Dayton), and there is no indication by terraces or otherwise that these central valleys were 
occupied by any branches of this lake. Still, it is probable that at some time during the Quater- 
nary they have been covered by shallow water. This is indeed clearly indicated by the present 
conditions in Washoe Valley, where part of the lake still remains. 

Glaciation probably did not reach the central valleys and was confined mainly to the higher 
portion of the Sierra Nevada, There are indications that on the western slope the ice streams 
extended down to the level of Lake Tahoe. 

• 
STRUCTTTRAL FEATURES. 

The most remarkable structural feature in the Carson quadrangle is the high and narrow 
ridge which, bounded by dislocations on both sides, continues for about 20 miles from Genoa 
due northward to the latitude of Steamboat Springs. It lies between Lake Tahoe on the west 
(elevation, 6,225 feet) and the central valleys of the quadrangle on the east (elevation, about 
5,000 feet). At the southern boundary its width is 6 miles and at the north end of Lake Tahoe 
it narrows to 4 miles. At Carson, on the east side, a projecting mass increases the width to 8 
or 9 miles. The maximum elevations are between 9,000 and 10,800 feet. 

The old surface, antedating the faults, is still visible at favorable places along the summit 
of the lidge, as near Marlette Lake and in the vicinity of Genoa Peak. This is believed to rep- 
(TCsent part of a Cretaceous topography of somewhat accentuated features. Patches of ande^te 
flows rest on tltis uneven surface. Toward the north end extensive andesite flows almost 
entirely cover the range and show no faulting, while their contacts with the granite clearly 
indicate that the range, with its eastern slope, existed in pre^ndesitic time — that is, prior to the 
close of the Tertiary. In all probability the differentiation of the Sierra Nevada from the 
Great Basin dates back to the late Cretaceoua. 

The fault scarp which descends to the level of Lake Taho^ is abrupt, but not so evenly 
marked as that on the east side. South of Glenbrook the slopes are only moderately steep, 
but, on the other hand, near Marlette Lake the escarpment ia extremely precipitous and about 
2,500 feet in height. Viewed from a steamer on the lake this fault scarp, contrasting with the 
more gently undulating old topography at the top, forms an object of exceptional interest and 
distinctness. It has been assumed that this whole western fault line is at least as old as early 
Tertiary or Cretaceous, and this opinion must he adhered to, although at some places its appear- 
ance is decidedly youthful. Near the north end of Lake Tahoe this escarpment appears to die 
out and is probably replaced by a parallel fault line just west of State Line Point. There is at 
this place nothing to indicate that the andesites have been faulted, and this, of course, confirms 
the conclusion that the scarp is of preandesitic age. Farther south, at Glenbrook, a smaller flow 
of andesite descend^ the slope to the lake level without evidence of faulting. 

The eastern fault scarp is long and markedly abrupt. Beginning at West Carson Canyon, 
in the Markleeville quadrangle, it extends with majestic front as a practically unbroken granitic 
wall up to the northern part of the Carson quadrangle, where the andesite flows begin to cover 
it. Toward Reno the volcanic hills, which veil the continuation of the scarp, sink to the level 
of Truckee River. 

The greatest declivities are at Genoa Peak and at Slide Mountain, where the amount of the 
descent to the east is 4,000 feet or more in 2 miles. There is at the foot of this slope a remark- 
able absence of dfibris fans as far north as Washoe, but from Washoe up to Reno, where andesites 

■ Le Conle, loiepb, Od cert4]n raoukabla Incb fouuil In the rooks of Csmai quanr: Pcoc, CalllranlA Acad. Sol., Aug. 37, 1881. 
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form the main part of the ridge, debris slopes extend tor 2 to 4 miles into the valley. This would 
seem to indicate a comparatively recent subsidence along the scarp from Washoe southward 
and, OB stated above in the description of the Markleeville quadrangle, this whole fault line, from 
West Carson Canyon to Washoe, a distance of about 40 miles, has suffered repeated dislocations. 
In detail there is probably much more than a single fault. At many places the granitic 
rocks are extremely crushed and in Little Valley John A. Reid * has shown the existence of several 
parallel north and south faults indicating a gradual settling down toward the east, en ^helon. 
The question is how much of the dislocation was effected at the different epochs of movement. 
This is a difficult question to answer, as the region has not been examined in great detail. North 
of Mount Rose the movement on the fault is probably of preandesitic age. South of that land- 
mark postandesitic movement has certainly taken place. Concerning the total amoimt of post- 
andesitic dislocation along the main part of the scarp no conclusive proof can be obtained, but 
some inferences may be drawn from the occurrence of gravel underneath rhyolite near the head 
of Little Valley, northwest of Carson. This is a longitudinal valley draining northward in the 
•center of the main ridge and finally finding an outlet through a steep gulch in the escarpment at 
Franktown. The gravel is well washed and contains some gold, and, although faulting has some- 
what obscured its original character, the inference is safe that it was not deposited while the 
topographic conditions were the same as they are to-day. It is difficult to agree with Reid in 
considering these gravels as representing a stream of some magnitude. It is more probable that 
they were of local origin, but they must have been deposited at or near base-level conditions. 
At present they are 2,000 feet above the valley at Franktown, and, while recognizing that more 
detailed study of this locality is necessary, the writer believes that the present vertical distance, 
about 2,000 feet, approximately represents the magnitude of the dislocation. The appearances 
surest that this dislocation was caused by a sinking of the east side. 

About a mile north of Genoa small debris fans at the foot of the escarpment have been 
faulted in recent time. The more complete evidence from Walleys Hot Springs has beenr 
described in the chapter on the Markleeville quadrangle. No positive evidence of late Qua- 
ternary faulting has been obtained farther north, 

'mineral deposits. 

In regard to the mineral deposits of the quadrangle interest would, of course, center in the 
great Comstock mines of the Washoe Mountains, which, for many years, annually yielded gold 
and silver to the value of many million dollars and which still continue a production of notable 
extent. The purposes of the present paper limit the discussion to the Sierra Nevada and in this 
part of the quadrangle the mineral wealth is scant. Some deposits of copper and gold have 
been prospected in the amphibolites of Genoa. At the head of Little Valley, about 8 miles 
west-northwest of Carson, gold-bearing graveb underlie rhyolite and rest on granite bedrock. 
The relations are here disturbed by faulting and the exact configuration of the gravels is diffi- 
cult to ascertain. Washing on a small scale was carried on a number of years ago and the total 
production is reported to be about $100,000.' With these exceptions the western ridge of the 
quadrangle contains no deposits of economic importance. 

Hci, Pre«,vol. W, 1S08, pp. SOSIS; Ue geoniorptaogeDr o( th« SlemNCTuto 
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CHAPTER 19. THE JACKSON AND BIG TREES QUADRANGLES. 
aEOLOOIC FEATTTBE8. 

The Jackson and Big Trees quadrangles form a rectangular area 35 by 54 miles in extent, 
which contains a considerable part of the foothills and middle slopes of the Sierra in Amador, 
Calaveras, and Tuolumne counties. It is drained by Mokelunme, CalaTeras, Stanislaus, and 
Tuolumne rivers, the two first named debouching into the lowest foothill r^ion near the 
western boundary, which is occupied by tuffs, gravels, and sandstones of the lone and later 
formations. The first complex of older rocks adjoining the Sacramento Valley may be called 
the Mother Lode belt. It is 10 to 12 miles wide and conaists of intricately intermingled strips 
of the Mariposa formation (Jurassic), Calaveras formation (Carboniferous), post^nJurassic 
greenstones, and serpentines. The Mother Lode belt is adjoined on the east by the main mass 
of the Calaveras formation, which is about 15 miles wide and contains several smaller bosses 
of intrusive diorite or granodiorite. In the western part of the Big Trees quadrangle lies 
the contact line between the Calaveras formation and the main area of the intrusive grano- 
diorite of the Sierra Nevada, which extends for about 35 miles toward the east up to the crest 
of the mountain range. The contact line is irregular, with deep embayments and projecting 
points. 

That part of the great crust block which is represented by these two quadrangles has 
apparently suffered no important Tertiary or post-Tertiary faulting or deformation, except 
the general westward tilt characteristic of the whole Sierra. This conclusion is decidedly 
corroborated by the general fact that the Tertiary channels have not been deformed or faulted. 
There are some minor exceptions to this statement, especially in the vicinity of Mokelumne 
Hill. 

OOLD-BEARINQ AREAS AND PRODUCTION. 

The auriferous slates and associated rocks contain gold-quartz veins throughout. The 
main granitic area occupying the largest part of tlie Big Trees quadrangle is on tlie whole barren 
of gold deposits. As in the Pyramid Peak quadrangle, the streams, ancient or modem, become 
auriferous on passing the main granite contact. But the distribution of tlie primary gold 
deposits is far from being uniform. The slate and greenstone belts of the lowest foothills 
contain few deposits of value. The more easterly part of the belt of Mariposa foi-mation and 
greenstones from Carson Hill and Angels on the south to Plymouth on the north b followed 
by the highly productive veins of the Mother Lode. The broad belt of the Calaveras formation 
has been much less productive, although it contains a number of important mines, for instance 
at Sheep Ranch and Murphy. Many of the small areas of diorite or granodiorite contained 
in the Calaveras formation or the deepest embayments from the main granite mass prove to 
be important centers of mineralization. This is shown, for example, near West Point, Moke- 
lumne Hill, the Sheep Ranch mine, and Vallecito. For details the reader is referred to the 
Jackson and Big Trees folios.' 

The richness of the auriferous gravels reflects these conditions more or less clearly. On 
the whole, the Tertiary gravels are, however, distinctly less rich than in the more northerly 
quadrangles. This is due partly to the distribution of the old drainage channels, but also no 
doubt to a shorter period of accumulation. The bulk of the gravels are interrhyohtic, and 
tiie rich prevolcanic detrital masses of the Colfax, Smartsville, and Downieville quadrangles 
■ Has. II and &1, Oeol. Atlu U. S. 
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are but sparingly represented in this area. Although the Quaternary gulch and stream gravels 
below tlie Motlier Lode were rich, it so happens that no important Tertiary streams crossed 
the most productive parts of the Mother Lode. The most prominent gravel areas are located 
at Mokelumne Hill, Valley Springs, San Andreas, Altaville, Vallecito, Douglas Flat, Columbia 
Hill, and from Kailroad Flat to the Sheep Ranch mine. Of these the gravels at Mokelumne 
Hill were doubtless the richest. 

The production of placer gold has steadily dwindled until lately, when dredging operationa 
were b^un. With careful management many gravel channels as yet untouched would probably 
give good returns. There is some hydraulic ground, but the late operations have been confined 
to drifting. In 1905 Calaveras County produced $302,000 in placer gold. About J203,000 
of this sum was derived from dredging operations in modem streams. One of these dredges 
is located near Camanche, on tlie lower Mokelumne, and the other at Jenny Lind, on the lower 
CeJaveras. Mokelumne Hill produced $16,000, chiefly from drifting; San Andreas $55,000, 
from one hydraulic and one drift mine; and Douglas Mat and vicinity a few thousand dollars. 
The county contained 2 dredges, 3 hydraulic mines, 9 drift mines, and 10 surface mines, not 
counting the small operations of the Chinese. 

Amador County in 1906 produced only $49,000 in placer gold; most of this came from 
Chinese operations. 

The production of the placer mines of Tuolumne County in 1905 was only $13,394. 

In 1909 the production of placer gold from Amador County in the Jackson quadrangle was 
$41,S00, derived from a great number of small drift and sluice mines at Oleta, Volcano, and 
Lancha Plana, In the part of Calaveras County contained in the same quadrangle the yield 
was $257,000, distributed about as follows: 

Placer gold produced in pari of Calavrrat Cenintg within jadton qaattangU, 1909. 

Dredging near Jenny Lind and Wallace $212,000 

Valley Springs 1,200 

San Andreas, Fourth CroBsing, etc 10,000 

Hohelumne Bill (mainly drift niinee) 11,600 

Eailroad Flat 8,600 

Small and scattered 12, 600 

257,000 

The Big Trees quadrangle has a comparatively small placer production, approximately 
$8,800 in 1909, distributed as follows: 

Placer gold produced in Big Treet quadrangle, 1909. 
Calaveras County: 

Douglas Flat and Vallecito $2,300 

Sheep Ranch and Murphy 1,900 

Tuolumne County; Columbia Basin 4,600 

8,800 
OUTLINE OP TERTIARY HISTORY. 

The Tertiary record of deposition of this district has been established most carefully by 
H. W. Turner.' The earliest deposits are prerhyolitio river gravels, but there are only small 
amounts of such material in the old river channels. During this epoch, which probably cor- 
responds to the earliest Tertiary, the boundary between the "Bedrock series" and the eupei^ 
jacent formations was probably situated many miles farther west than now. 

Then followed in middle Tertiary (Miocene) time the transgression of the lone formation 
up to present elevations of about 1,000 feet, indicating a considerable submergence under- 
neath the brackish waters of the gulf which then occupied the great valley. This formation 
attains its maximum development in the Jackson quadrangle. The lower portion of the series, 

1 Jockwu Mia (No. 11), 0«gl. AUu U. S., U. S. Oaol. Samj, 18M. 
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composed largely of white clay, is well exposed around lone, whence the formation takes its 
name. Farther south the white clays are overlain by sandstone, above which is a fine-grained 
clay rock. The lower white clay is in places quite free from grit and is used in making pottery. 
Other portions are sandy. The formation contains iron-ore and coal seams. The sandstone 
is used for building purposes. It is usually white, but at one quarry a brick-red variety colored 
by finely disseminated hematite is obtaiDed. At other localities it is rusty and contains pebbles 
of white quartz, passing into a conglomerate. A hydrous silicate of alumina occurs abundantly 
in the sandstone in the form of cream-colored pearly scales. 

The clay rock occurring above the sandstone is light gray, but usually more or less 
discolored. 

The thickness of the lone formation is known partly by natural exposures, partly by 
boring. In Jones Butte the strata, protected from erosion by a lava cap, are 200 feet thick 
above coal mine No. 3. A boring at the mine is said to have penetrated sandy day to a depth 
of 800 feet below the coal seam, which is 60 to 70 feet below the surface. Thus the lone beds 
appear to be more than 1,000 feet thick at this point. 

To the east of Buena Vista Peak the formation has a visible thickness of 600 feet. The 
table-land south and southwest of Buena Vista is composed chiefly of the lone formation, 
overlain by rhyoUtic and andesitic tufE and Neocene shore gravels. The lower clay occurs at 
the east base of the table-land, and a patch of lone sandstone caps Waters Peak, a little farther 
east, which has an elevation of about 900 feet. 

In the north^m qiiadrangles the lone formation is contemporaneous with prevolcanic 
bench gravels along the Tertiary rivers of the Sierra Nevada. In this r^on it is evident that 
an epoch of moderate ^xision followed the deposition of the lone, and that most of the gravels 
contemporary with the lone were swept out of the Tertiary river. 

The rhyolitic epoch followed, and this was preemihently one of accumulation of gravels. 
The broad valleys became filled by a series of gravels containing rhyolitic pebbles and by inter- 
bedded masses of rhyoUte tuff, the thickness of this detritel series reaching in places 400 feet. 
This great depth was observed by Turner near Mountain Ranch. A more compact flow of 
rhyohte or rhyolite tuff capped these gravels, and its remnants indicate to-day the deeper part 
of the Tertiary valleys. At the mouths of the rivers thick nonauriferous shore gravels (or 
delta gravels) spread out at a present level of about 500 feet, and these gravels rest on the 
gently eroded surface of the lone formation. (See PL XI, B, p. 72.) 

About tliis time the tilting of the Sierra and the eruptions of andesite began. A short 
epoch of erosion intervened before the time of the most intense eruptive action, and during 
this interval the rhyolitic gravels were trenched in places and temporary interandesitic channels 
were established, few of them, however, continuing long enough to excavate below the bed- 
rock of the earher channels. Then followed the great flows of andesitic txiff, which covered a 
large portion of the Jackson and Big Trees quadrangles and obliterated the Tertiary channels. 
Thick masses of volcanic tuff and sands were spread over the lone formation. 

The relations of the lone formation, the Tertiary and Quaternary shore gravels, and the 
andesite tuff are especially well shown near the Comanche bridge, on the north side of Mokeliunite 
River. 

TERTIARY TOPOGRAPHY. 

DBAINAai:. 

The Tertiary topography of the Jackson and Big Trees quadrangles can be studied in 
considerable detail, owing to the many areas of gravels and volcanic rock which the erosion has 
left intact. The study confirms the conclusions reached in the more northerly quadrangles, 
and shows tliat the range existed in Tertiary time; it was much lower, and exhibited some 
striking characteristics of an older eroded surface, but as a structural unit it was essenti^y 
similar to the Sierra of to-day. 

Near the northern boundary a small stream flowing westward contained part of the present 
Gosumnes and Mokelume drainage. It rose near Mokeliunne Peak, in the southern part of the 
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Pyramid Peak quadrangle, and continued into the northern part of the Jackson quadrangle, 
receiving two important tributaries from the north, which may be called the Fort Grizzly and 
the Grizzly Flat branches. It continued its course by way of Oleta, Volcano, and Plymouth, 
emptying into the gulf at some point due west of Plymouth, but its lowest reaches have been 
destroyed by erosion. This may be called the TertiMy Mokelumne River. 

Near VaUey Springs a stream of great importance debouched into the valley; it embraced 
parts of the present drain^;e areas of Mokelumne, Calaveras, Stanislaus, and Tuolumne rivers, 
and may be designated the Tertiary Calaveras River. It possessed in striking degree the 
alternating longitudinal and transverse stretches characteristic of the Sierran Tertiary rivers; 
its headwaters were located in the Dardanelles quadrangle, of which the geologic survey is not 
yet completed. The main branches crossed the Tuolumne near the Bradford mill, in the 
eastern part of the Big Trees quadrangle, and the Stanislaus near Mount Knight, in the same 
vicinity. The two branches united near Deer Creek and continued westward to Douglas Flat, 
Vallecito, and' Altaville, but bent to the northwest at Altaville and continued in this direction 
tor 12 miles to Central Hill, northwest of San Andreas. Here the direction changed to south- 
west and the stream emptied into the gulf at some place west of Valley Springs. An important 
tributary called the Fort Mountain channel came down with a north-south course along the 
western margin of the Big Trees quadrangle and the tributary to the west joined the main 
river near San Andreas. A second tributary joined the main river near Central Ilill from the 
vicinity of Mokelumne Hill. The main Mokelujnne branch was again joined by the short Con- 
centrator channel, the direction of which was from north-northwest to south-southeast from 
Jackson to Mokelumne Hill. 

RBUBF. 

As farther north in the range, the foothills, or the Mother Lode belt, were characterized by 
strongly marked longitudinal ridges. In tlie northwestern part of the Jackson quadrangle 
this feature is less emphasized than usual and the surface had in part been worn down to a 
gently undulating peneplain, but at the valley border the "Bedrock series" dipped steeply 
below the superjacent formations of the Tertiary gulf, as shown at Waters Peak, near Buena 
Vista, and at other places. South of Valley Springs, however, the longitudinal structure asserted 
itself strongly, and the Gopher Ridge, Bear Mountain, and Mount Joaquin were almost as promi- 
nent in Tertiary time as now. Mount Joaquin towers 1,800 feet above the Central Hill chan- 
nel at San Andreas, and the Gopher Ridge rises abruptly 1,200 feet from the lone formation 
which encircles its base. 

East of the Concentrator and Central Hill channels the slate hills of the Calaveras formation 
rose gradually 1,000 to 1,500 feet in about 6 miles, to a sort of plateau in which the Fort Moun- 
tain channel had excavated a broad, shallow valley. South of Jackson there is an excellent 
cross section of the valley of tlie Concentrator channel; it is 3^ miles wide and 400 or 500 feet 
deep. East of the Fort Mountain channel the slate ridges of the Blue Mountains attained a 
height of over 6,000 feet — that is, a rise of 2,800 feet in 6 miles, allowing for the westward tilting. 
Farther south, east of Columbia and Douglas Flat, the bedrock liills resisted erosion in a similar 
manner and the main part of the Tertiary Calaveras River broke through them in a broad valley 
almost 1,500 feet in depth. 

Farther east we enter the main granite area of the Sierra. While there are no auriferous 
gravels here, the lava-capped ridges give an excellent indication of the character of the surface. 
There are many inequalities and broad depressions as much as 1,000 feet in depth, hut tliis 
largo area was practically a liigh plateau which now shows a westward slope of 50 to 100 feet 
per mile. 

The grade of the Tertiary Mokelumne River from the northeast comer of the Jackson 
quadrangle westward to Plymouth averages 100 feet to the mile; it is a little more near the upper 
corner and a little less near Plymouth. The grade of the ancient Calaveras River is shown in the 
following table: 
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The grade of the south-southeastward-trending Concentrator channel from Jackson to 
Mokelumne Hill is very slight. On the other hand, the Mokelumne Hill channels, which trend 
south-southweat, have grades of at least 100 feet to the mile. The Fort Mountain channel, 
which flowed southward for about 12 miles, has au average grade of 70 feet or less to the mile. 

The testimony afforded by the present grades of the main Calaveras Siver speaks strongly 
for an even westward tilt of the Sierra of about 70 feet to the mile. 

DETAILED DESCRIPTIONS. 

The first detailed description of the channel systems of Calaveras County was written by 
W. H. Storms.' In part this is based on the work of C. M. Burleson, surveyor at Mokelumne 
Hill, who also furnished Messrs. Boutwell and Lindgren with much information in 1901. A 
large part of the following description of Douglas Flat, Vallecito, and Mokelumne Hill is 
compiled from notes of J. M. Boutwell, who assisted the writer in the summer of 1901. 

VOLCANO AND OI£TA. 

Little detailed information is available as to the gravel deposits of the Tertiary Mokelumne 
River in the nortliern part of the Jackson quadrangle aiid along the soutltem margin of the 
Placerville quadrangle. The location of tlie remaining parts of the channel and the gravel 
areas is given in the folios alrea<ly cited. Tlie main channel from Fort Grizzly (in the Pyramid 
Peak quadrai^le) continues, lava capped, for several miles southwestward down to the heads 
of Sutter Creek and Ashland Creek, where some hydrauhc work has been done. It then con- 
tinues, after an eroded gap of 4 miles, underneath the lava for 4 miles from Volcano to the 
head of Rancheria Creek, where it is underneath a capping of rhyoUte tuff. These channels 
probably contain, in part at least, paying quantities of gold. A number of smaller gravel 
patches have been worked by hydraulicking and drifting near Oleta and between Oleta and 
Rancheria Creek. 

The most productive locality is near Volcano. The bedrock here is limestone, and rich 
gravels were found in the deep potholes both in the Tertiary channel and in the later gulches. 
The placer production of Amador County, which roughly speaking is derived from this Tertiary 
drainage basin, was nearly $50,000 in 1905, of which 140,000 is beheved to have been extracted 
by Chinese miners from various districts; $3,000 came from the mines at Volcano, $1,000 from 
the vicinity of Oleta, and $2,500 from the vicinity of Plymouth. 

THE KAIN CHANNEL. 

DOUGLAS PLAT, VALLECITO, AND ALTAVILLE. 

The general upper course of the Tertiary Calaveras River is outlined in a previous para- 
graph. East of Douglas Flat very little remains of its gravels, the first 10 miles being almost 
wholly eroded by the forks of Stanislaus River; the course farther east is hidden under andesitic 
tuffs. This upper course underneath the andesite in the main granite area is clearly indicated 
by the course of the contacts of lava and granite, but it is not hkely to contain paying gravel 
deposits. 

I Twalllh Rapt. Calllornia SUM UlnenLoglst, 1W4, pp. VSfKB. 
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At the sharp bend near Douglas Flat and Vallecito (see PI. XXVI), very heavy inter- 
ihyolitic gravels have accumulated in an old valley some 8 miles long and up to 2 miles wide, 
lying between Tertiary bedrock ridges rising about 1,000 feet above the deepest trough. The 
prerhjolitic gravels are thin or absent, but the interrhyolitic series attains a thicknefis of 200 
feet. Turner says in the Jackson folio that the gravels 2 miles northeast of Angela are very 
similar to the Neocene shore gravels about Valley Springs and that they are interhedded with 
rhyolite tuff and contain pebbles of rhyolite. They are normally overlain by an irr^^larly 
eroded sheet of rhyolite tuff which east of Vallecito is 200 feet thick. In places the inter- 
rhyolitic gravels gradually change into andesitic gravels which form a part of the cap of ande- 
sitic detrital material. The andesitic tuffs and gravels aggregate 700 feet in thickness, but 
are of course irregularly eroded. 

Few parts of the channel are accessible by tunnels. Shafts about 100 feet in depth are 
necessary. There is much water, and this, coupled with the fact that the gravels are not extra- 
ordinarily rich, has greatly delayed the exploitation of the channel. About II miles of main 
channel is comprised underneath these gravel areas and only a small portion of this distance 
has been drifted. It is not unhkely that this ground could be made to pay by operations on 
a lai^e scale with adequate pumping machinery. 

The canyon of the Stanislaus has cut a great gash across the miun chajmel 2 miles east of 
Douglas Flat and removed a large part of its eastern rim. 

The main channel is believed to enter the hill at the Eho mine, on the west side of the 
Stanislaus Canyon, 1,000 feet above its bottom, about 3i mUes east of Douglas Flat. Near 
thjs place it was joined by a tributary, coming down in a southerly or southeasterly direction 
from the vicinity of Murphy. The main stream course should thence continue south-southwest 
for 3 miles to a point near Vallecito, where its bottom ia probably exposed for a short distance 
at an elevation of about 1,800 feet. This part could no doubt be reached by tunnel from tlie 
canyon slope or by a shallow shaft from the Vallecito aide. Much hydraulic work has been 
done near Vallecito on the upper gravels, but the bottom has been reached only in few places 
by shafts. 

The Vallecito Consolidated Mines control a constdwable area between Douglas Flat and 
Vallecito uid it was proposed in 1902 to open the ground by a 7,000-foot tunnel. At a point 
nearly east of Vallecito the channel has been proved through the Wild Goose shafts. The 
course of the main old channel is clearly demonstrated east and northeast of Vallecito in the 
Mitchell and Manitou shafts. It follows a westerly course with high rims to the northwest and 
southeast. 

From Vallecito the channel is practically continuous for 4 miles westward, and after a short 
gap, where cut by Angels Creek, it continues again under the lava for 4 miles in a northwest 
direction to the Jupiter mine. 

The Eho mine is situated about 3) miles east of Douglas Flat at an elevation of 2,137 feet, 
overlooking the junction of Stanislaus River and Rose CVeek, Several stretches of the oldest 
channel have been located for an extent of nearly a mile to a point where it is cut off on the 
southwest. About a mile west of the Eho mine, at an elevation of 2,700 feet, a shaft is said 
to have been sunk 500 feet — possibly 800 feet — without striking bedrock. It is thought tliat 
the gravels at the Eho mine represent the main inlet of the old river and that from this point 
the deepest trough continues underneath the ridge in a south-soutliwest direction to Vallecito, 
In this distance the channel has not been exposed. A section about 550 feet in thickness, 
exposed in the slope between these two points, shows just above the bed of the main channel 
a bedrock rim bearing rhyoUtic tuff overlain by gravel containing rhyohte, followed by gravel 
carryii^ pebbles of a rock that may be andesite, which is in turn succeeded by 175 feet of 
rhyolitic tuff, 100 feet of latite, a thin bed of gravel, and finally latite and andesitic conglom- 
erate. In the rear of tlie Adams ranch a somewhat similar section is shown. Rhyolitic gravel 
on bedrock at an elevation of 2,025 feet is overlain by rhyolitic tuff, washed gravels, andesitic 
conglomerate, and a r^ular andesitic series. 
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CATARACT CHANNEL. 

In the description of the Table Mountain channel in Tuolumne County (pp. 214-217) mention 
is made of the long but narrow flow of latite lava which, during an interval in the andesitic erup- 
tions, descended from the direction of the Dardanelles and crossed the Big Trees quadrangle 
di^onaUy from northeast to southwest, entering it at Clover Meadow, crossing the North Fork 
of the Stanislaus near the Calaveras iSegMoia grove, then following the west brink of the Stan- 
islaus Canyon all along and east of Douglas Flat and Vallecito, finally being continued in 
Tuolumne County by Table Mountain. This flow is easily traceable along its course by the 
areas of black basaltic latite. It did not follow any of the old channels, but cut a new course 
about parallel to the present Stanislaus River. Deposits of gravel have been opened in several 
places below the latite, especially at Balaklava Hill, 1^ miles south-southeast of Vallecito; 
this latite channel is known as the "Cataract." Some hydraulic work has been done at the 
place mentioned and drifting was in progress in 1896, This channel is also found farther north- 
east on the point overlooking the junction of Stanislaus River and Roee Creek. In general it 
is less productive than the older cliannel and has not been eroded to so great a depth. It has 
not been continuously worked, except farther south in Tuolumne County. Some of the top 
flows of andesitic tuff are more recent than the latite. 

UURPHT OB CENTBAL HILL CHANNEL. 

The broad basin of Vallecito received some short tributary streams. One of them came 
from the vicinity of Murphy, 2 miles north-northwest of Douglas Flat, where numerous quartz 
veins have been exploited. These veins have evidently enriched the Tertiary stream bed. 
(See PI. XXVI.) 

The Central Hill mine,' half a mile south of Murphy, shows a deep, narrow channel carrying 
coarse, subai^ular gravel, capped by volcanic beds. The gravel was rich and is reported to 
have produced several hundred thousand dollars. In early days it was worked by the hydraulic 
process at the north end, where the elevation of the bedrock is 2,185 feet. A drain tunnel, 
3,300 feet in length, was run in 1894 from Douglas Flat and in that year the gravel waa worked 
by the hydraulic process through this outlet. Thio work showed that the main channel and 
its capping were cut off by a transverse channel filled with rhyohte and that this intersecting 
body was again cut by a small watercourse. In 1901 the property waa idle. According to 
Storms the grade of this channel ia 300 feet to the mile southward ; this indicates that it is rather 
a tributary, than a main trunk. 

The XJptograph (Buckminster) mine just west of Douglas Flat has been worked both as a 
hydrauhc and adrift mine. An interesting feature is the presence of an upper gold-bearing 
gravel bed in which the gold has been concentrated on the surface of a rhyoUte tuff. About 
100 feet of rhyoUte tuff caps the upper lead, which is separated from the bottom channel by 15 
feet of similar tuff. The majdmum width of the upper bed is 1,000 feet. The deep channel 
varies in width from 20 to 100 or even 200 feet, and the gravels filling this channel rai^e up to 
100 feet in depth. It should be added that many channels of varying age will be found in a 
wide basin like the one near Vallecito. The present description applies only to the more impor- 
tant old stream beds. 

From the Uptograph the channel was followed eastward, under the road and the creek, 
where a hole in limestone was encountered carrying rich gravel; thence eastward for a short 
distance up the ridge, where au irregular pothole was found; thence southward to the Wild 
Goose shafts. Under the creek near Douglas Flat the bedrock lay at a depth of only 15 feet, 
but beneath the ridge it is 60 feet, as shown by the shafts, Then it fell off sharply 50 feet, and 
downstream at the Wild Goose shafts bedrock was at a depth of 210 and 205 feet. The gravel 
was rich and thick and overlain by rhyohtic tuff. 

> Not to b« confiUHl yiltb CeDtral QUI, wUch la uortliwcet of Baa Andretta aod Irom which the main choiuiel la named. 
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THE UAIN CILANNEL IN THE VICINITY OF VALLBCITO, 

About a mile northeast of Vallecito the Manitou shaft, descending through rhyolite at the 
eurface at an angle of 75°, struck, at a depth of 167 feet, bedrock pitching south. The gravel 
opened is made up of well-rounded pebbles, porphyry, and bedrock, neither rhyohte nor andesite 
being found; like that of the Murphy channel it was cleanly washed and well laid. 

Above and 500 feet north of the Manitou shaft a narrow channel 30 to 40 feet wide, carrying 
quartz sand and gravel capped by rhyolite, has been explored through a series of shafts 40 to 
70 feet in depth and appears to be a branch of the Manitou and to join it immediately to the 
west. At a point about due north of Vallecito in the Ward diggings the channels are reported 
to have yielded high values in coarse gold. About half a mile east, due north of Vallecito, is a 
shaft reported to have been sunk by Italians half a century ago to a depth of 146 feet without 
reaching bedrock. Immediately east of the shaft, and east of the Vallecito Road the main 
channel is entered by the Mitchell shaft 110 feet in depth (bedrock elevation, 1,675 feet). The 
shallow channel has been followed from Vallecito to this point. 

EAST OF VALLECITO TOWAED ABBOTT FEBBT. 

East from the Mitchell shaft along the ridge road to the main divide above Tuolumne 
Branch basin is an extensive area of mixed prevolcanic gravels capped by rhyolite, andesite, 
and latite, which have been opened at many points. In general the gravels, though well rounded 
and probably contemporaneous with those of the main Central Hill channel, differ from them 
in showing less porphyry. Exposures in this region exhibit several features of special interest 
and probably mark the southeastern rim deposits of the main Tertiary river. 

Along the ridge road several old workings show fine, subangular gravel or porphyry, quartz, 
and slate, apparently resting on a broad rim rather than in any definite channel, and capped by 
rhyohte and latite. Just below the saddle on the east side a narrow channel affords interesting 
evidence as to the succession and local disturbance. A section shows limestone bedrock covered 
by finely laminated sand and shale inclosing angular pebbles. The sand is covered by three 
beds of gravel interstratified with three beds of rhyolitic sand and two of rhyolitic tuff, the 
whole capped by andesite tuff and latite. The shingling of tlie gravels indicates indisputably 
that the stream in which they were deposited flowed westward. The elevation of the limestone 
at the outlet is 2,000 feet. The dip of the several beds of the section is now 40° E. to 90°; the 
cause of this disturbance was not ascertained. 

THE MAIN CHANNEL WEST OF VALLECITO. 

From Vallecito the gravels extend for 4 miles, first west-northwest, then southwest, under 
the volcanic flows to a point northwest of Angels Camp, where they are exposed in Angels Creek. 
They are covered by rhyolite and andesite. Within this distance laige portions of the channel 
remain unworked. 

FROM ALTAVILLE TO DOGTOWN. 

In the section from Altaville to Dogtown the main channel is marked by an extensive 
deposit of well-rounded gravel composed of porphyries, quartzite, gneisses, and granite, capped 
over a considerable part of the area by rhyolite and andesite. These rocks extend from a 
point less than a mile north of Angels Camp continuously for 4 miles. The channel has been 
worked in a few locahties and found to be comparatively, narrow and with gentle grade, aver- 
aging less than 50 feet to the mile, and to cany good values. A considerable extent remains 
unprospected. 

East of the Bald Hill property near Altaville the rhyolite gives way on the surface to an 
extensive area of andesite which extends north for 3 miles, nearly to the limits of these gravels 
at Dogtown, and probably marks tlie postrhyolitic channel cut into the white tuff and filled by 
an andesitic flow. North of the Bald Hill shafts the gravels have been worked on the east side 
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of the ridge in the Jackrabbit ground and at the north end of the area in the Jupiter property. 
A section on the east rim of the Jackrabbit property shows bedrock, andesitic tuff, sandy breccia, 
rhyohtic and andesitic tuff containing pebbles of each rock, and^itic tuff, and andesitic pebbles 
to the total thickness of 20 feet. The graveb hare been opened here by a shaft 191 feet in 
depth with a IDO-foot drift in gravel to the south from its bottom and a lower tunnel running 
1,300 feet in bedrock. The gravel has been prospected a distance of 300 feet along the courae 
of the channel and breasted for a distance of 75 feet to a width of 35 feet and height of 7 feet; 
the gravel extracted is said to have contained from $2 to SIO a cubic yard. 

The Monarch pit shows that the rim is overlain by 25 feet of prevolcanic gravel, covered by 
volcanic material. At this point the channel has been explored through a 500-foot tunnel; 
some of the gravel is stated to have averaged $5 a ton. 

At the north end of this main strip, due south of Dogtown, the gravels in the main Central 
Hill channel have been worked on a considerable scale on the Jupiter property. The channel 
here was originally pro^>ected by a tunnel on bedrock extending upstream about 1,500 feet. 
Subsequently the lower 600 feet was hydraulicked, leaving the tunnel extending beyond under 
the gravel 700 to 900 feet. It was found that the channel at this point is steep-sided and narrow, 
averaging 125 feet in width and in one place reaching a width of 200 feet. 

The gravels of the channels from Vallecito to the Jupiter mine are evidently not very rich 
and will probably not pay for drifting throughout. 

JtJPITEB MINE TO SAN ANDKEA3. 

From the Jupiter mine to Central Hill the course of the channel is northwest by way of San 
Andreas. Its course is largely eroded but is distinctly indicated by the old valley, as the new 
streams have cut but slightly below the old bottom. Few small gravel patches still remain; 
near San Andreas some of these are covered by andesite or rhyolite; most of them have been 
hydraulicked or drifted. Between the Jupiter mine and Lower Calaveritas no definite channel 
with characteristic filling was found. Well-rounded bowlders occur scattered over the bedrock 
at four or five points at elevations accordant with the channel system. Nowhere, however, 
was any distinct channel in bedrock found. In the area about 2i miles southeast of Calaveritas 
is a pothole 100 feet in diameter at the top, 20 feet at the bottom, and 20 to 25 feet deep, which 
was filled with washed gravel carrying high values in gold. 

Northwestward from Lower Calaveritas to San Andreas the records of the old drainage 
system are more definite. They indicate th&t this had been the main drainage course in pre- 
volcanic time and that it continued so in the postrhyolitic and preandesitic epoch. The main 
channel, which here is regarded as the united main or Central Hill and Fort Mountain channels 
(see p. 209), has been well proved throughout its extent. The basal thin gravel carried good 
values at several points and is normally overlain by rhyoiitic tuff. A postrhyolitic but appar- 
ently preandesitic channel cut down 30 feet below this, and at several points are remains of a 
shallow, high-lying volcanic channel. Most of the gold is found in the Central Hill channel and a 
considerable area of this northwest of Willow Creek remained unworked in 1901. The several 
workings will be described from southeast to northwest. 

Immediately northwest of Lower Calaveritas the Gosinelli hydrauUc workings have exposed 
the rim of a channel about 150 to 200 feet wide, trending northwest, in which 15 to 20 feet of 
rhyolite on the rim lies upon bedrock and is overlain by 10 feet of gravel made up of quartz, 
quartzite, gneiss, granite, and porphyry, 12 feet of sand, and 25 feet of coarse gravel. Haifa 
mile northwest and 55 feet lower are the Johnson workings; at this place the bedrock channel, 
about 100 feet in width, trends northwest. The succession overlying the schist bedrock at this 
point IS 5 to 8 feet of gravel, consisting of quartz and metamorphic rocks, 16 to 20 feet of rhyolite, 
25 feet of quartz sand, and gravel, and 15 feet of mixed washed gravels. At the Hedrick prop- 
erty, one-fourth mile farther northwest, a pit 200 feet in length has been hydraulicked, Pre- 
rhyolitic gravel is exposed, cut by a later channel, marked by rhyoUtic tuff and interbedded 
rhyohtes and gravels, and the combined deposits of these two channels are blanketed over with 
fine oxidized gravel. The rhyoUte carries fossilized leaf remains, and pay was found in both 
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the lower and the upper gravels. The channel was found by hydraulic work and drifting to 
be shallow and flaring, 400 feet wide, with a portion 8 feet deeper 100 feet wide. Aa its bed is 
fully 175 feet above the bedrock in the main channel at the Marshall workings, it seems probable 
that this is a higher-lying broad, shallow bench to be correlated with a similar member north- 
east of the Angels road and immediately to the north near the race track, and again on Cemetery 
Hill at San Andreas, 

On the Marshall property, about half a mile south-southeast of San Andreas, the greatest 
amount of exploration has been done, thus offering the fullest information regarding this channel 
system. Five shafts, 108, 100, 106, 127 (with 800-foot drift), and 90 feet in depth, have been 
sunk in the main channel and two long crosscut tunnels driven eastward into the channels. 
These together prove the channel for a distance of about 1,500 feet. The main channel is here 
50 to 70 feet wide; there is a narrow bench on the northeast 10 feet above it and one on the 
west somewhat lower and of gentler grade, with rapids and potholes here and there. The 
succession cut by shaft No. 1 at the north end of the property, which is believed to be generally 
characteristic of this portion of the channel, is as follows: 

Stciion in ManhaU thqfl No. I. 

Feet 

Giavel 42-43 

Rhyolite 4- 6 

Pay gravel 8 

Slate bedrock. 

The pay gravel is made up of pebbles of-bedrock including gravel, schist, and porphyry. 

At the south end of the workings the deepest shaft (127 feet), with an 800-foot drift to the 
southeast, demonstrates that at this point a narrow channel trending northwest and southeast 
cut transversely through the main ^farshall channel to a level 36 feet deeper. The gravel is 
composed of unwashed cobbles and is thus entirely unhke that of the main Marshall channel and 
so far as opened it did not carry pay values. The relative age of this channel can not be stated 
with certainty, as it was not accessible at time of visit and the facts reported are not conclusive. 
As no pebbles of volcanic rocks were reported from this gravel, and the operator believes that the 
bed of fine gravel with its fine gold content, which lay upon tiie bottom of the main channel on 
both sides (rims) of this deeper channel, passes continuously across over it, it would appear that 
the deep channel is older. On the other hand, it is stated that while rhyolite overlay tlds bed on 
both rims, it did not continue across and this su^ests that it may have been cut out by the 
deeper, later channel. 

Fossil records of interest were uncovered in the course of the exploration of this property. 
It is stated by the owner of the property that in a northern shaft two Indian mortars and pestles 
were found immediately upon bedrock, one of them weighing fully 200 pounds. Petrified wood 
is common in rhyohte at this point. Leaf impressions were also observed in rhyolite tuff. 

Within the town of San Andreas occur the remains of two rich channels, known as the 
South channel and the San Andreas channel. The elevations indicate that they are the continu- 
ation of the deep channel of the Marshall property. Three shafts on Cemetery Knob, on the 
west side of the Angels road, each 40 feet in depth, and some of the workings on the Marshall 
property prove the occurrence of a channel trending westward just south of the town, 35 feet 
below the bedrock rim of the main Marshall channel at that point. To the northwest, near the 
Hall of Records, it falls rapidly to the west and carries gravel 4 to 8 feet thick tliat gave high 
values. Thence westward this channel has been followed and worked under the road. The 
Combination channel, which passes westward under the north side of the town, lies near the 
bottom and just north of the present San Andreas Gulch. It has been opened on the east by 
three shafts and proved to lie at that point (on Pfortner's lot) 43 to 50 feet deep. To the west 
it has been proved by several shafts and a long ditch. In general these demonstrate a narrow 
channel trending about N. 70° W.; it is filled with 5 to 8 feet of pay gravel covered by 6 feet of 
rhyolite tuff and about 100 feet of interrhyolitic gravels. The larger part of these channels has 
been drifted. Some work of this kind was in progress in 1902. 
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The records of the main channel system from this locality for some distance downstream 
are me^er. On Gold Hill, in the rear of Hospital Ridge, gravels composed of pebbles of bed- 
rock were found in rhyoUte. It appears, however, that the drainage passed north-northwest 
and in the area now occupied by Central Hill united with the drainage from Mokelumue Hill 
and then flowed westward to Valley Springs. Before tracing this combined drainage west of 
Central Hill, however, the northern tributaries, known as the Mokelunme Hill system, will be 
described. 

KOEELUIDIB HILL CHAITNEL STSTBM.' 
OBNEBAL FBATTTRES. 

The Mokelumne Hill system of channels extends from Mokelumne Hill on the north to Cen- 
tral Hill on the south, a distance of 6 miles, with an average width of less than 2 miles. (See 
PI. XXVII.) It embraces 8 distinct channels and remnants of others, ranging in age from pre- 
volcanie to late volcanic. In general, it thus indicates that through a period of time covered 
by the records of the ancient drainage systems of this region, the narrow northeast-southwest 
zone now occupied by the gravels of the Mokelunme Hill system was a valley, and that this 
valley persisted throughout as the main southward outlet of the drainage from the north. To 
the north and northeast of Mokelumne Hill the Tertiary deposits of this valley are eroded, but 
it is probable that the streams headed less than 10 miles distant in this direction. An important 
tributary flowing in a south-southeast direction from the vicinity of Jackson joined the main 
stream near Mokelumne Hill. 

The channels show by their wide differences in elevation deep dissection in this period. 
Thus from the highest to tlie lowest an erosion of approximately 700 feet is recorded. As a 
whole; the grades of the channels of this system are rather steep. In this area relative elevation 
is not a safe basis for the determination of relative age, as has been assumed by some; for exam- 
ple, the main prevolcanic channel is one of the low-lying channeb, while late ones, even post- 
volcanic, are among the highest in elevation. Moreover, relative age is not in this area an index 
of value, as the main prevolcanic channel of earliest date and one of the latest of the postvol- 
canic channels are the richest among the number. The channels include the Deep Blue, Tun- 
nel Ridge, Gopher, Corral Flat, Stockton Ridge, Concentrator, Duryea, Kraemer, and Chill 
Gulch. That they were formed under different conditions is proved by the difference in grade, 
in form of bedrock channels, in position and character of gravels, and in succession and char- 
acter of filling materials. The most profitable deposits have proved to be those of the Stockton 
HiU, Chili Gulch, and Deep Blue channels. They were worked in the earhest days of gravel 
mining in California, and the main portions of the channels in this system, after yielding large 
amounts of lugh-grade gravel, are now usually regarded as about exhausted. The locality, 
probable course, and general characteristics of each of the channels are given below. (See 
PI. XXVII.) , 

COBBAL FLAT CHANKBL. 

Remnants of high-lying gravel deposits known as the Corral Flat channel were found a 
short distance northeast of Mokelumne Hill, at French Hill, and portions of this stream are 
beUeved to have traversed the Stockton Hill area. At French Hill hydraulic work has exposed 
a definite portion of a north-south bedrock channel overlain by mixed volcanic gravels, and 
these fragmentary exposures seem to show remnants of banded ferruginous bedrock gravel 
blanketed by a succession of rhyolitic tuffs, muds, and gravels, the whole cut to bedrock by 
postandesitic channels filled with bowlders of andesite and a capping of andesitic breccia. 

STOCKTON RIDOE CHANNEL. 

At the north end of Stockton Ridge, within the southern limits of the town of Mokelumne 
Hill, occur gravels of a high-lying drainage system, known as the Stockton Ridge channel. 
The deposits are behoved to belong to one of the earhest drainage epochs in this area, if not to 
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the earliest. Thej were among the iirst in this country to be worked, and as the gravels were 
veiy rich claims were limited to small areas. As a result, that portion of Stockton Ridge thus 
opened is closely dotted with old abandoned sliafts. None of these workings were accessible at 
the time of visit, however, and Uttle could be learned beyond the fact that the general course of 
the depc^t was southward and that the values ran very high. It is probable, to judge from 
the deposits, that the gold which, after the heavy rains of to-day ia readily washed from the 
graveb and streets of the town, is derived from the tailings of tlie. washings of the gravels of 
Stockton Ridge in early days. Later, work in this vicinity through several deep shafts, one of 
which has been sunk to a depth of 375 feet, has demonstrated that other deep-lying channels 
of later date traversed this area, and they doubtless tnmcated thoce of the Stockton Ridge 
system. 

GOPHER CHANNEL. 

About 3i miles northeast of Mokelumne Hill, exposures of coarse, rounded bowIdeiB of 
quartz and sihceous bedrock are found upon unworn bedrock at an elevation of 1,S35 feet. 
West of these occur similar deposits on a washed and tunneled bedrock surface at the low ele- 
vation of 1,736 feet, and west of the divide are similar deposits. Still farther to the west and 
lower, at a point 2 miles east of Mokelumne Hill, a narrow, sinuous north-south gorge 400 to 
500 feet long and 60 to 75 feet wide is filled with 5 to 8 feet of prerhyohtic gravel which is over- 
Iain by rhyoUtic tuff. The grade is very steep; the rims 25 feet above are still steeper and 
exhibit a similar succession of gravel, rhyohte, sand, and gravel. At the Gopher workings this 
channel swings westward in a broad crescent and shows' in both side pit and main pit gravel of 
three distinct ages — prerhyohtic, rhyohtic, and postrhyohtic. The lowest and oldest member, 
here 15 feet in thickness, is made up of coarse, sihceous, cemented gravel with angular blocks of 
slate near the top; the middle member comprises tenses of rhyoUtic tuff with interbedded 
detrital members filling channels incised in tuff; and the third includes subangular, poorly 
assorted gravel. Hydrauhc operations at that point have exposed a channel in bedrock 75 to 
100 feet in width for a distance of over 300 feet, with high, steep rims. 

The connection of this channel to the south is uncertain. It has been correlated with 
the Tunnel Ridge channel. Storms supposed that it swung north of French ILU down through 
the western part of Mokelumne Hill and southeast into Chih Gulch to connect with the known 
Chili Gulch deep lead. 

DEEP BLUE, OB NORTH STAB, OB OLD WOMAN OULCH BLUE LEAD. 

The Deep Blue lead (known also as the North Star, after the name of the company which 
is its chief owner and operator; also as the Old Woman Gulch Blue lead, after the name of the 
gulch followed by this channel) is one of the most important and best-known channels in this 
entire system. It has been explored at the north end in Buckeye Gulch through the original 
North Star tunnel, driven south along the channel; a short distance farther south at Cumows 
by a deep shaft, at the North Star pit, by hydraulic work, at the Combination incline, 605 
' feet long (vertical depth 132 feet), with transverse drifting; farther downstream and to greater 
de]>th by the Empire inchne; and at the south end, north of Central Hill, by a series of hydraulic 
workings. 

The width of the channel varies considerably but appears to average about 200 feet. The 
channel has been found to follow a genera! southerly course from Buckeye Gulch under the 
southeastern slope of Old Woman Gulch to a point within about a mile of Central Hill. Its 
elevation is neither extremely high nor low, but rather intermediate, varying from 1 ,440 feet at 
the north to 1,150 feet about 3 (?) miles farther south and 950 feet in pits at the south end. 
This fall shows a grade of over 100 feet to the mile. 

The gravel of the main or lower lead is made up mostly of quartz and bedrock without 
pebbles of Tertiary volcanic rock, and much of it is cemented. This is overlain by olive-colored 
clay and this by rhyoUtic tuff, above which, approximately 50 feet above bedrock, is an upper 
deposit of gold-bearing gravels, finer than the lower constituent of the upper lead. 
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Special search was made for evidence bearing on the age of the lower gravels. Former 
workers ' in this field have held that they should be correlated with the volcanic period. In 
the present study, however, none of the gravel showed any volcanic pebbles. Accordingly, 
and in spite of tlie comparatively low elevation of the channel, it appears to have been cut 
and the lower gravels deposited in prevolcanic time. 

As to its commercial aspects, the lower 5 feet has been found to cany the highest values, 
but tests are said to have shown that it averages in places $1.50 a. ton to a height of over 13 
feet. In 1897, 4,031 tons of gravel extracted from tlie North Star workings in 10 months 
averaged SI .95 a ton. It was estimated in 1901 that a considerable body of gravel of pay value 
remained in this channel. 

TUNNEL BIDOE CHANNEL. 

The upper pit in Happy Valley exposes an east rim of a channel at an elevation of about 
1,550 feet bearing subangular, siliceous gravel composed mainly of quartz and bedrock. A 
few andesitic pebbles appear to have been derived from late breccia, but no other volcanic mate- 
rial was found. The main body comprises 30 to 40 feet of ill-sorted gravel, carrying in one 
place polished quartz bowlders 5 feet in diameter, and is capped by red-stained gravel and soil. 
About a quarter of a mile nearly due north the gravels have been extensively worked in the 
Mosher pit and are revealed in the following section: 

Qmend section of nvnn ifoiher pit. 
Andesitic breccia. Pert. 

Brown, apparently andesitic tuff 20 

Rhyolitic Beriea comparable to Happy Valley mine eection 6-15 

Andeeitic gravel 0-& 

Andesitic breccia tuB , 0-6 

Coaiae gravel, eUbangular, cemented at south end of pit 6 

Fine Band and gravel cut out locally 20 

Finegiavel and sand on bench 25 

Cemented quartz gravel 3 

Coarse, subangular grave! 25 

Bedrock. 
This section indicates in general a long period of gravel deposition, during which the gravel 
was coarse at the base and gradually became finer. The gravel at the south end of the pit and 
immediately under the rhyoUte shows faulting which has brought the cemented gravel opposite 
to the noncemented gravel. The gravel in the llosher pit is probably to be correlated with 
that on the bench in the Happy Valley mine and is overlain here, as there, by the ferruginous 
cement. It is reliably reported that lower pay gravel was mined continuously from the Happy ' 
Valley mine to the Mosher, thus demonstrating their unity. The gravels on the bench at 
the Mosher pit yielded little pay. The volcanic series capping the channel at these two prop- 
erties is practically identical though showing considerable shifting of drainage lines. About 
a quarter of a mile to the south this channel is again exposed by the Lamphyre hydraulic work- 
ings, and at this point the main gravel member aggregates 75 feet in thickness, with a coarse 
angular portion constituting the basal part and fine gravel above, this and the cement resembling 
corresponding members in the Mosher pit. From this point the channel has been explored by 
drifting upstream to the Mosher, and high values were found on the northwest rim 15 to 20 
feet above the main channel. The north face of gravel at the north end of the pit shows the 
two gravel members separated by a volcanic member and the whole distinctly faulted. From 
these workings the channel extends aouth-southwestward in the Chili Gulch, where later dis- 
section appears to have cut through and obliterated it, though possibly remnants occur along 
the south side of Chili Gulch farther south. Storms holds that deposits far to the south above 
the San Andreas road are to be correlated with this channel. 

■ storms, W. H., Anclant chunal iTStom oS Caktnnt Cwintr: Twdltti Ann. Kept. CaUIOailB SUte MlnenOaglit, ISM, p. 490. 
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DUEYEA WHITE LEAD. 

The Duiyea channel, which lies under Stockton Ridge, is characterized by white gravel 
made up of well-rounded white quartz pebbles and white quartz sand. Its first appearance 
on the north is on the northern slope of Stockton Hill, on the south bend of the road west from 
Mokelumne Ilill down to Middle Bar Bridge, There, at an elevation of 1,275 feet, the Hexter 
tunnel has followed this channel in a S. ,30° E. direction beneath a capping of rhyohte and 
andesite that forms the crest of Stockton Ridge. In Chih Gulch, about a mile south of Mokel- 
umne Hill, where the channel appears on the southeast side of the ridge, occurs the best exposure 
of the gravel characteristic of this channel. Thoroughly rounded quartz gravel 30 to 40 feet 
in thickness is seen interbedded and cross-bedded with hands of pure, clean washed quartz sand. 
This is overlain by a massive member made up of compact coarse quartz sand and fine gravel 
and the whole is capped by rhyolitic tuff. To the south, at the Concentrator mine, where both 
the Concentrator and Duryea channels appear, this channel, 100 feet wide, carries character- 
istic gravel 10 to 20 feet in thickness at the base, overlain by 10 to 20 feet of gravel fine capped 
by a series of rhyolitic tuffs and rhyohtes, including the pink rhyoUte, and by andesitic tuffs 
and breccias. 

CONCENTRATOR CHANNEL. 

On the north slope of Stockton Ridge, about a quarter of a mile southwest of the Hexter 
tunnel, a hydraulic pit exposes a weU-definejd channel about 25 feet lower than the Hexter 
tunnel, which is regarded as the north end of the Concentrator channel. A deposit of mix«d 
gravel 5 to 6 feet thick containing quartz and metamorphic bowlders, but, so far as observed, 
no volcanic pebbles, has a width at this point of 200 feet and is overlain by a succession of vari- 
colored rhyoUtic tuffs about 20 feet thick. On the rim at an elevation of about 50 feet above 
this channel are well-rounded quartz gravels which probably were laid down by a branch of the 
Duryea channel system; and overlying both is a thick, massive bed of pink rhyolite. From 
this point workings show that the channel extends under Stockton Ridge in a direction generally 
parallel to the Duryea channel for some distance, and then, swinging south, diverges and has 
been found and extensively worked at the Concentrator mine in Chili Gulch. At this mine 6 
feet of gravel occurs on bedrock, about 90 feet below and underneath the Duryea lead, and is 
overlain by white sand and obscure gray or olive-colored deposits. The channel has been opened 
at this point by drifting for a distance of 1,300 feet. It has been found to fall to the south- 
eastward 35 feet in a distance of 2,900 feet, or about 65 feet to the mile. 

SRABHER CHANNEL. 

Lyii^ to the west of the main group of channels which are traceable in a general southeriy 
course from Mokelumne Hill to Central Hill is a series of gravel deposits extending in a southerly 
direction from a point in Poorman Gulch east of the Gwin mine. They pass east of Golden 
Gate Hill in the general direction of Central Hill. The gravel at the Bob Paul pit, which is con- 
sidered to belong to this channel, though poorly exposed, closely resembles that of the Concentrator 
chaimel. It is overlain by a succession of rhyolitic tuffs, clay, and gravel, and finally capped by 
andesitic gravel. It is not one of the main series and at the time of visit had not proved of 
special commercial importance. 

CHILI GULCH CHANNEL. 

The Chili Gulch channel lies within the general area occupied by the present gulch of that 
name and has been thoroughly proved from a point about a mile south of Mokelumne Hill 
southward for 3 miles. It presents several interesting features, in that it lies throughout its 
known course below the level of the present stream, follows an extremely meandering course, 
and is faulted. 

Its north end in this county is imcertain, some obeervers having correlated it with the 
Gopher channel and others with short, isolated sections of channels found in the vicinity of 
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Mokelumne Hill. It is first positively recognized emergii^ from beneath Stockton Ridge 
south of the Green Mountain pit, on the southeast side of tJie creek, in the American shaft, at a 
depth of 110 feet, at an elevation of 1,175 feet. Passing west beneath the creek bed it has been 
struck at- a point south of the Concentrator pit in the water company's shaft at a depth of 
115 feet. About half a mile west the Wliat Cheer shaft is eommonly believed to have entered 
the channel at a depth of about 200 feet. Swinging southward from this point through flO°, 
the channel is found about half a mile to the south, on the west side of the road, in the Werle 
shaft, at a depth of 200 feet. From this point it is proved by tlie Pennsylvania sliofts Nos. 1 
and 2 and the PeUaton shaft — 110, 60, and 45 feet deep, rejpectively^ — to pass southeastward 
under the creek, swing to the south, and then completing the semicircle, pass west again under 
the cr^ek. Immediately west and at a depth of 45 feet it is cut in the Chappellet shaft, and 
drifting down the channel from this point for a few hundred yards revealed steeply rising bed- 
rock, probably marking a fault beyond which, it is underatood, this channel has never been 
positively identified. 

The gravel at the Werle shaft is dark-blue cemented quartz, and at the Chappellet shaft it is 
also cemented and carrie«i rhyolite fragments; at the America, What Cheer, Werle, and Chappellet 
workings this is overlain by rhyolitic tuff. The position of the gravel shows the cliannel to be of 
inter-volcanic age and the apparent relation of its cappmg of rhyohte to other neighboring 
channels tends to indicate that the Chili Gulch channel is the youngest of the main channels 
of this entire system. 

Its grade c juld not be reliably determined, but it is clear that the bedrock channel now has a 
Tery irr^ular grade, as might reasonably be expected for a late volcanic channel — higher toward 
the head, moderate along its middle course, and reversed at the south end. Cutting the rich 
leads under Stockton Ridge and all channels in its path, it has robbed them of some of their 
values and, reconcentrating them, afforded high returns. It is thus quite natural that the 
channel should have early attracted attention and now be practically worked out. 

The southward extension of these channels approaches Central Hill, and the correlation 
of several gravel deposits wliich have been drifted and hydraulicked there is rather doubtful. 

AOe OF MOKELUMNE HILL CHANNELS. 

It is difi^cult to give a connected sununary of the relative age of all the channels of the 
Mokelumne Hill system. It is clear at any rate that the main stream of prerhyolitic age is 
represented by the deep blue lead, and the Tunnel Ridge channel appears to be on a bench 
of this stream. The Concentrator channel, of which the Duryea channel seems to represent a 
swinging bench, belongs to the same period and is a tributary coming down from the vicinity of 
Jackson, in Amador County. The Chili Gulch channel represents the main interrhyolitio 
channel and cuts the othere. The interandesitic cliannels seem to be of httle importance ui 
this system. 

CENTRAL HILL Ain> WESTWARD. 

In the Central Hill area, as previously mentioned, the two systems, the Central Hill channel 
from the southeast and tlie Mokelumne Hill channel from the north, unite and the stream con- 
tinued toward VaUey Springs underneath tlie gravel and tuff. Although the connection could 
not be observed owing to the inaccessibility of most of the workings, and although many details 
necessarily remaiii unproved, it seems certain that they do join here and continue westward 
as one channel. The San Andreas system (Central Hill and Fort Mountain) is believed to enter 
at the south end of the hill, in the area explored by the Swanaon tunnel, and to extend north- 
west, as shown by the Union shaft in which, at a depth of 150 feet, a 1,200-foot drift extends 
northward in the channel. The same relation is also indicated by the Palmer shaft immedi- 
ately beyond which goes down to southwestward sloping bedrock at a depth of 290 feet. The 
Agostiui shaft, half a mite northwest, with stupes turned at a depth of 190 feet, one to the east 
150 feet in length, and a deeper one on the west 70 feet in length, suggests that this tributary 
88337°— So. 73—11 14 
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turns westward just before reaching this shaft. About IJ milea to the north the Lava shaft and 
a long tunnel are commonly regarded as demonstrating the location of the channel from the 
Mokelumne Hill area on its southward course. This channel should thus unite with that from 
the northeast in the vicinity of the Agostini shaft. The Putnam and Pump shafts, 1^ and 1) 
miles to the south, respectively, indicate the position of a swing of the combined channel. 

West of Central Hill the channel rims have been only slightly explored. The Horsewell 
shaft, after penetrating mixed gravels of quartz, bedrock, and sand, encountered at a depth of 
about 300 feet dark-blue gravel. On the Spring Valley property two shafts, one 176 feet and 
the other 167 feet deep, appear from the dumps to have cut mixed gravels with some quartz and 
rhyohte, and are reported to have discovered tit the bottom a thin cemented auriferous gravel. 
On the Shaw property a shaft sunk through gravel for 150 feet failed to reach bedrock, and a 
tunnel 500 to 600 feet long has also been run at that point beneath a cap of rhyolite. 

TOUT KOUNTAIN OHANHSL. 

In Tertiary time a broad depression extended north and south on the middle slopes in Cal- 
averas County between the first ridges of the Calaveras formation now dissected by Esperanza 
and Jesus Maria creeks and the higher slate ridges of the Blue Mountains farther to the east. 
This depression was occupied by a southward-trending branch of the Tertiary Calaveras River, 
now called the Fort Mountain channel. It headed a few miles east of West Point, south of Devils 
Nose, the high point overlooking Mokelumne River; possibly its extreme headwaters lie a few 
miles farther east, in a sharp lava-filled depression just east of Devils Nose, but it did not connect 
with the Tertiary Mokelumne mentioned on a preceding p^e. It continued southward for 
about 15 miles to a point a few miles southwest of Sheep Ranch; turning to the southwest, it 
then continued for a few miles and joined th&main Tertiary Calaveras River (Centml Hill chan- 
nel) about 4 miles southeast of San Andreas. Across the Middle and South forks of Mokelumne 
River much of the channel ie eroded. Between Calaveras Valley and Sheep Ranch a large part 
of the channel remains and has been mined only in part. From Sheep Ranch to the junction 
with the master stream only a few gravel patches remain to indicate its direction. 

The gravel filling the deepest gutters of the channel is subangular, is partly cemented, and 
contains, at least in places, pebbles of rhyoUte. The width is rarely over 1 00 feet. 

The old valley was first filled with rhyoHtic tuffs, the exposures of which will indicate its 
general direction. This tuff attains in places a thickness of 300 to 400 feet.' The origin of 
this rhyolite is somewhat doubtful; possibly it was erupted from some local vent near the head 
of the channel. The rhyolites are covered by andesitic tuffs with a greatest thickness of 700 
feet, but it is not probable that these flows reached the summit of the western divide of the Fort 
Mountain Valley, 

The grade has the gentle slope characteristic of the longitudinal channels. The firat expos- 
ures on Hunter Creek, 4 miles south-southwest of Devils Nose, have an elevation of 3,500 feet. 
At Railroad Flat the elevation is 2,500 feet; Esperanza Creek just fails to cut through the 
channel to the bottom. It is hkely that some local faulting has taken place where the channel 
crosses the South Fork of Mokelumne River. Jesus Maria Creek just trenches the gutter at 
an elevation of about 2,300 feet. Near Sheep Ranch the elevation is about 2,150 feet, and at 
the junction with the Central Hill channel it is about 1,100 feet. From Esperanza Creek to 
Sheep Ranch the grade in 5 miles is about 70 feet to the mile in a southerly direction; from 
Sheep Ranch to the junction the grade increases to 100 feet to the mile, corresponding to a south- 
westerly stream course. 

No quartz mines of importance have been developed along the upper part of the Fort 
Mountain channel, but the slates in many places contain seams of gold-bearing quartz which 
have yielded the gold now concentrated in the channels. Near Sheep Ranch, however, are 
some well-known quartz mines which have attained considerable depth. The extensive gravels 
about Railroad Flat are mostly subangular and mixed with red soil. Turner regards them as 
perhaps derived by local disintegration on the Tertiary surface and says that they lie somewhat 
■ Big TrecB tidio (No. El). OeoL AtlH U. a, U. a. a«aL Surrey, ISSe. 
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higher than the wash gravels with rhyolite pebbles which are exposed about a mile farther north. 
The Lampson channel, 2 miles south of Railroad Flat, forms a small westerly tributary to the 
main Fort Mountain channel. 

The main channel haa been mined at Hunter Creek, 3i miles northeast of Woodcock's mill; 
here the stream gravels as exposed by a hydraulic cut are 30 feet thick, contain pebbles of rhyo- 
lite, and lie under a rhyolite capping which appears to extend north under the andesite. The 
Fort Mountain channel has further been mined east of Railroad Flat, on Esperanza Creek, where 
a shaft is sunk about 100 feet to bedrock, and at the Banner Blue Gravel mine, on Jesus Maria 
Creek, worked by a shaft sunk 63 feet deep through the rhyohte. The gravel is about 100 feet 
wide, carries from 25 to 40 per cent of coarse bowlders, and contains much black sand and iron 
sulphide. A thickness of 6 to 8 feet of gravel is exhibited, which is said to contain from S3 to 14 
a ton and is mined and milled for tl to $1.25 a ton.' 

Near Sheep Ranch are several gravel areas, capped by rhyolite; some of these have been 
mined by the hydraulic process, and the bottom gravel drifted in places. At the Brassila mine, 
on the same channel 2 miles northwest of Sheep Ranch, the gravel body is about half a mile 
wide. The channel is mined by drifting, and the cemented gravel is crushed and amalgamated 
in a 10-stamp mill. Drifting operations have also been carried on at the Lava Bed mine through 
a shaft 85 feet in depth; the partly cemented high-grade gravel has been followed for several 
hundred feet and is crushed and amalgamated in a 5-stamp mill.' At least a mile of the rhyolite- 
capped channel remained unworked in 1902. The channel is thought to be 150 to 200 feet wide 
and covered by 24 feet of gravel and sand. The gravel is coarse, silibangular, and poorly 
assorted. Testa are said to have given an averse value for the entire thickness of 50 cents a 
cubic yard. 

The lower part of the Fort Mountain channel from Sheep Ranch to Calaveritas is largely 
eroded away, although a few gravel patches mark its southwest direction very clearly; in the 
main it followed O'Neils and San Antonio creeks. There are indications that it was joined 
near Cave City by a tributary from the northwest by way of Eldorado or Mountain Ranch. 

To the west between Mountain Ranch and Cave City three areas of gravel have been worked. 
One is a mile northwest of Gave City at the Austrian Hill mine, where a shaft penetrated two vol- 
canic beds and two gravel beds. A mile to the northwest the Gascon Hill pit shows a deep, 
steep-aided channel with at most 25 feet of gold-bearing gravel capped by rhyolitic tuff, which in 
turn is overlain by gravel. Nearby a pit 200 by 200 feet shows a surface of slate bedrock marked 
by a channel 200 feet in width to a depth of 15 feet, bearing 5 feet of subangular gravel, mainly 
quartzite. The principal gravel mining in this vicinity, however, at the time of visit was in 
Eldorado Gulch, a mile west-southwest of Mountain Ranch, on the Rose Hill property. Here 
hydraulic operations were in progress in 1901 and 1902. On the Rose Hill property hydrauhc 
work has revealed a channel extending for a distance of 800 to 1,000 feet, 100 to 150 feet wide 
in a N, 75" E. direction. In the Emery pit on this property the face at the head of the pit shows 
the channel to be filled to a depth of 50 feet with the following beds : 

Section in Emery pit, near Mountain Ranch. 

FSBt 

Upper gravel topped by soil 6 

Rhyolitic tuff eroded at upper surface G 

Gravel with large rhyolitic pebbles in baee 5-15 

Rhyolitic tufi (cut out locally on the east rim and tongues of tuff intercalated in gravel) 0-15 

Raddieh angular elate gravel grading upward into fine clay c«m«nt with fine pebblee S 

Gold-bearing cemented gravel 7-8 

The gravel consists of coarse and angular slate fragments with rounded pebbles of quartz, 
quartzite, and other bedrock. All the gravel members except the lowest contain identihable 
rhyoUte pebbles, but no andesite was recognized. The shingling of the gravels clearly indicates 
a northeast direction of flow of the depositing stream. It is probable that this stream was a 
tributary to the main channel. The recovery averaged 37 cents to the yard during the first 

' Kmr, U. B., Ulnlng iMmuna ol Calavow County, publlahedbr Cslavetu Couat; Exhibit, Ulnliig Fall, Ban Francisco, WK. 
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year; subsequent operations have netted somewhat lower values. It was stated in the press 
that in 1902 one-third of an acre had yielded $5,358. 

About 3 miles to the southwest, in tlie vicinity of the settlement of Old Gulch, several 
areas of gravels belonging to this channel occur. One-quarter of a mile southwest of the forks, at 
tlie road leading from the Old Gulch road to Dogtown, the road follows the channel, here 150 to 200 
feet wide and Kttered with large rounded bowlders of quartz and slate; between the forks of the 
road, in the elbow of the stream, the channel widens to 300 feet. Immediately to the south the 
channel narrows and a succession of rapids appear, the width decreasing at one point to 50 or 
60 feet. 

In the Rocchi pit hydrauUcking has exposed a stretch of 800 feet of this channel, 60 to 
80 feet wide and carrying a bed of 60 to 75 feet of rather fine mixed gravel. The pebbles are 
of quartz and metamorphic rocks and are rather more rounded than tliose near Mountain Ranch. 
Thin lenses of rhyolitic tuff are included in the sections exposed. The grade of the bedrock 
and the shingling of the pebbles indicate tliat at tliia point the stream flowed toward the south. 
A small patch of gravel about a mile farther west has been hydraulicked. Just west of that 
this channel has apparently united with the master stream, the Central Hill channel. 

COLTTlfBU BASIN. 

The vicinity of Columbia is of exceptional interest to the placer miner and to the geologist. 
The former found here in a flat valley underlain by limestone (PI. XI, A, p. 72) one of the richest 
districts in the Sierra Nevada. It is said that over $50,000,000 was taken out from the Columbia 
diggings from 1853 to 1870, and some work is going on even at the present time. In 1901, when 
the locality was visited, some of the gravel in the limestone potholes was being worked and 
very rich ground had recently been drifted on the Dondero claim at Yankee Hill, 2 miles east 
of Columbia. 

To the geologist the Columbia basin is of interest, as a Tertiary valley has here been 
accidentally preserved with almost the same topographic features which it possessed in pre- 
volcanic time. A number of bones of extinct animals have been found in its gravels as described 
by Wliitney,' among them those of the mastodon, elephant, and Eguus excelsus. Human imple- 
ments have also been found, but all of these occurrences are of doubtful value, for the valley 
has been as open in Quaternary as in Tertiary time and the distinction of the different graved 
is not eaay. 

The Columbia basin is a flat, open valley about 2 miles in diameter, at an elevation of about 
2,100 feet, just to tlie east of and 1,000 feet above the canyon of the Stanislaus. Low hills at 
most 200 feet in height separate it from the steep slopes of the modem canyon, while on the 
east a low ridge separates it from the Yankee Hill basin. To the north of Columbia the hills 
rise 500 feet above the town and increase rapidly in heiglit toward the east, so that Yankee 
Hill is inclosed by steep ridges rising over 1,000 feet above the flat. The Columbia basin is 
now drained by Mormon Creek toward the south and into the Stanblaus; Yankee Hill is drained 
by Woods Creek, which flows south past Sonora into the Tuolumne. Both creeks flow in flat 
trendies cutting through a series of low hilla; tliis southward drainage was evidently effected 
in Quaternary time. During the andesitic epoch of the lato Tertiary the valley drained south- 
ward by way of the Table Mountain channel. On the other hand, in prevolcanic Tertiary time 
the drainage was evidently northward by Gold Spring toward some point of the deep channel 
of the Tertiary Calaveras River near Douglas Flat. The stream headed at the amphitheater of 
Yankee Hill, flowed southward for a couple of miles, then turning north passed Columbia and 
crossed the present course of the Stanislaus Canyon. 

A broad belt of crystalline limestone occupies the center of the Columbia basin from north 
to south. On each side of the belt are ridges of the Calaveras formation; they seem to have 
been particularly resistant on the east of Yankee Hill. The valley lies between two areas of 
granodiorite intrusive into the slates and in this separating strip, wliich is a few miles wide, a 
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great number of narrow but extremely rich "pocket veins" have been formed. The alow 
de^adation of this area during prevolcanic time concentrated the coarse gold to an extraordi- 
nary degree in the flat central basin ; deep potholes corroded in the limestone proved to be excep- 
tionally effective gold riffles. Toward the close of the Tertiary period the valley was covered 
by andesite and rhyolite tuff, of which some small areas remain; of the former near Springfield, 
of the latter near Columbia and Gold Spring. Gradual erosion of this cover took place in 
Quaternary time, and as soon as this mantle was removed the process of gold concentration 
again b^an. 

The miners recognize the presence of a Tertiary channel in this valley, besides much Qua- 
ternary wash. They trace it upstream from Gold Spring to a point west of Columbia, thence 
southward to a point on the low ridge separating Mormon Creek from Woods Creek, thence 
up Woods Creek to Yankee Hill. The elevation of the bedrock at Gold Spring is 2,150 feet 
and at Columbia about the same. Northwest of Browns Flat it is 2,200 feet and at Yankee 
Hill 2,260 feet. The grade of the channel was evidently very slight. 

All the gravels of the Columbia r^on are imperfectly washed and at Yankee Hill the wash 
becomes subangular. At the Dondero mine, Yankee Hill, the deep channels, which here split 
up into several tributaries, he below the surface of the creek in narrow troughs. One of these 
recently drifted by Mr, Dondero yielded $50,000 in coarse gold within a short distance and was 
opened by means of a tunnel on a 3 per cent grade, nearly a mile long. This channel contained 
rough gravel 20 feet wide between very decomposed rims of calcareous slate; the trough above 
was flUed with barren gravel and brown muck. 

A study of the surroundings of Columbia is recommended for those who still believe that 
the prevolcanic Tertiary surface of the Sierra Nevada was a peneplain. 
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CHAPTER 20. THE SONORA AND YOSEMITE QUADRANGLES. 

OEKERAI, FEATURES. 

The Sonora and Yosemite quadrangles lie to the south and southeast of the Big Trees 
quadrangle. They embrace a rectangular area of about 35 by 54 miles which contains a 
considerable part of the foothills and middle slopes of the Sierra in Tuolumne and Mariposa 
counties. This area is drained by Tuolumne and Merced rivers, which break across the 
greenstone ridges of the foothills in rough canyons. The region is very suoilar to the 
Jackson and Big Trees quadrangles described in chapter 19. 

OE0I4OGY. 

The southwest comer of the Sonora quadrangle is occupied by the lone formation and 
the Quaternary gravels of the valley. Next follows a broad foothill belt of high greenstone 
ridges which contain several strips of the Mariposa formation (Jurassic). The northeastern 
half of the Sonora quadrangle and the southwest corner of the Yosemite quadrangle are occupied 
by the slates and limestones of the Calaveras formation (Carboniferous) intruded by several 
bosses of granodiorite. Granites and granodiorites make up nearly the whole of the Yosemite 
quadrangle. South and southeast of Merced Falls are two level-topped buttes capped by 
sandstone of the Tejon formation, which rests almost horizontally upon the nearly vertical 
edges of the Mariposa formation. The basal bed is crowded with angular fragments of the 
slate and with abundant pebbles of white vein quartz; the upper beds are composed of a light- 
colored quu'tzose sandstone with numerous bands of small quartz pebbles. Marine fossils 
{Venericardia planicosta) are fairly abundant in the upper bed at the west end of the butte 
that lies 1 mile south of Merced Falls. These sandstones are overlain to the west by the light- 
colored sandstones of the lone formation. The two formations are probably not absolutely 
conformable, as the lone beds transgress upon the rocks of the "Bedrock series" farther north. 

The rocks referred to the lone formation in the Sonora quadrangle are a series of soft, 
usually light-colored, more or less tuffaceous beds which overlap the Eocene sandstones and the 
older rocks of the "Bedrock series" in the southwestern portion of the quadrangle. The beds 
are apparently horizontal but dip slightly to the west. They exhibit considerable lithologic 
variety. Some of the beds are composed of a light-colored, fairly qufu^zose sandstone; others 
are stained brown or yellow with iron oxide, or striped with yellow, brown, or pink bands in 
fine wavy patterns; still others are composed of fine white rhyohte tuff and of the decomposed 
tuff called clay rock. The more quartzose beds occur near the base of the series. 

Overlying the lone formation in the southwest comer of the Sonora quadrangle is a series 
of sandstones and conglomerates which contain varying amounts of andesitic detritus. 

Andesitic tuff of the type so abundant over large portions of the Sierra Nevada occurs 
but sparingly in the Sonora quadrangle, being confined to the vicinity of Montezuma, Soulsby- 
ville, and the northeast comer of the quadrangle. 

The entire area of these quadrangles has acted as a solid crust block which has been tilted 
with the rest of the Sierra. Only a few minor faults and dislocations are present. 

TUOLUMNE TABLE MOUNTAIN. 

The Oroville Table Mountain on the north and the Tuolumne Table Mountun on the 
south have long been places of exceptional interest both for the miner and the geologist. The 
lava cap of the Oroville Mountain represents one of the earUest of the Tertiary eruptions, but 
the basaltic flow of Tuolumne County took place toward the close of the volcanic epoch. 
214 
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During a lull in the eruptions of fragmental andesitic material, when the Tertiary river 
channels were already choked by volcanic debris and the low divides were covered a new drain- 
age Une was established which took the transverse direction of the modem canyons. This 
new drainage hne began in the Dardanelles quadrangle, entered the Big Trees quadrangle 
just east of Clover Meadow, and continued thence in a general southwesterly direction by 
way of the Calaveras grove of big trees down to Douglas Flat, where it encountered one of 
the principal Tertiary valleys, now filled with rhyohtic and andesitic lavas. The new drainage 
did not continue along the old stream toward San Andreas, but turned south, crossed the 
present line of the North Fork of the Stanislaus at Squaw Hollow, and continued down the 
west bank of this river to Farrott Ferry. Turning southeastward at the latter point, it again 
crossed what is now the Stanislaus Canyon and continued on to Shaws Flat and thence south- 
west across the Sonora quadrangle to Knighta Ferry. This channel is known to miners as the 
Table Mountain channel. The stream was a long one, holding much the same relation to the 
Neocene slope that the Stanislaus, with its North and Middle Forks, holds to the present general 
drainage system. 

This new channel was actively eroded for some time and cut a rather narrow V-shaped 
trench through the earlier volcanic rocks and on the lower slopes of the range, also down into 
the "Bedrock series," in places to a depth of several hundred feet. A small amount of gravels 
accumulated in the bottom of the channel. Renewed eruptions filled the valley with andesitic 
sands and tuffs, and finally the channel was sealed by a Sow of black basaltic rock which 
followed it all the way from the Dardanelles quadrangle down to Knights Ferry, on the 
Stanislaus. As may be seen in the Big Trees and Sonora quadrangles, remnants of this fiow are 
preserved high up on the divides along the Stanislaus at elevations 1,500 feet above thepresent 
stream on the middle slopes, thence gradually sinking relatively to the modem drainage level 
until, at a point a few miles above Knights Feny, the bottom of its channel is on a level with 
the stream bed of the modem canyon. 

That part of the flow which is designated Tuolumne Table Mountain, and which is of impor- 
tance from the miner's standpoint, is almost continuous from Shaws Flat by Sonora and thence 
down to Knights Ferry — a distance of about 20 miles. The thickness of the lava fiow is at 
most 200 to 300 feet. 

Although the rock has all the external characteristics of a black fine-grained basalt, locally 
with columnar structure, it is in reality a latite. It has a high percentage of total alkalies, 
with potash slightly in excess of soda. Chemically it stands between the andeeites and the 
trachytes. Mineralogically it consists of labradorite, augite^ olivine, magnetite, and a glass 
rich in potash. Further notes on this rock and on its distribution may be found in the Sonora 
and Big Trees folios.' The pay channel is of irregular width, rarely exceeding 100 feet; in 
many places there are two channels at somewhat differing elevations. The rims rise sharply 
100 or 150 feet above the bottom. The gold is coarse and the gravels are tliin, andesitic taSs 
here and there closing down on the bedrock. The gravel is as a rule covered by a few feet of 
clay and 50 to 70 feet of sands of volcanic origin. Above this lies at many places a compact 
andesitic tuff, which is succeeded by the solid latite, from SO to 200 feet in thickness. 

The channel has been worked by a number of tunnels and inclines, chiefly between Shaws 
Flat, near Columbia, and Montezuma — a distance of about 10 miles. The gravels have proved 
to be very spotted in value, and Whitney ' points out that as a whole the operations have been 
unprofitable. Most of the drift mining was undertaken between 1855 and 1865. In 1870 
mining operations were suspended, but some work has been in progress intermittently almost 
every year since then. In 1902 a Uttle work went on near Springfield and also at the Leap Year 
tunnel, 1^ miles below the Alabama quartz mine. Probably not more than tl|000,000 has been 
extracted from the gravels underneath Table Mountain. 

About Douglas Flat and elsewhere north of the Stanislaus there is no evidence that this 
channel had trenched the bedrock below the earher andesitic and rhyolitic tuSa. Nor is there 

1 Noa. U (Uid Gl, Oaol. AOos U. S. ■ AurllenniB gravels, p. 134. 
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indication of any graTel channel below Table Mountain where it commences south of ihe river 
oveiiooking and 1,000 feet above Farrott Feny. The first appearance of the channel is 1 mile 
southwest of Columbia, near Springfield, at the Davis place. There is an andesite hill rising 
100 feet above the Columbia Valley and the channel begins in the fiat a quarter of a mile north 
of the base of this hill and continues underneath it, 30 to 40 feet wide, with 2 to 3 feet of iir.per- ' 
fectty washed gravel. It seems thus that the Table Mountain channel had its origin in the 
Columbia Valley, the streams of which, in prevolcani'c time, most probably drained northward 
toward Douglas Flat, At some time, however, it must have connected with the Cataract 
channel, in the Big Trees quadrangle, also an interandesitic channel and followed by the same 
flow of latite. 

At the south end of the Davis ground a shaft has been sunk to a depth of 160 feet through 
gravel, sand, and andesitic tulT. The channel was found, but the water proved too abundant 
to handle. South of this point the channel continues but has not been mined. In 1901 some 
drifting was in progress on the Richards ground, on a tributarj' to the main channel. The 
elevation of the bedrock is 2,080 feet at the inlet and 2,020 feet at the Davis shaft. 

The channel crosses Mormon Creek among deep potholes in limestone. From this point 
for a few miles southwest the eastern rim of the old valley is preserved and rises 100 to 200 feet 
above the flat surface of the Table Mountain, But the west side is deeply eroded and here the 
channel has been opened by a number of tunnels, described and figured bj' Whitney ' as the 
Buckeye, Boston, Maine Boys, and Eureka tunnels. 

From a point northwest of Jamestown for a few miles to the southwest both rims of the 
channel are eroded and the volcanic cap rises abruptly with its black escarpments end level 
top, the width of which ia from a few hundred feet to half a mile. Several tunnels have been 
driven to the channel, and, as stated above, work was in progress in ICOl on the Leap Year 
claim, extending for 1,300 feet along the ridge, 1 mile below the Alabama mine, \(here Table 
Mountain crosses the Mother Lode. A higher tunnel has been opened on an upper channel 
(elevation, 1,660 feet), with a thin gravel deposit of quartz, greenstone, and siliceous slates 
covered by gray pipe clay. This in turn is overlain by a brown, extremely well-stratified vol- 
canic tuff. A lower tunnel, at an elevation of 1,620 feet, was intended to open the main 
channel, which is reported to be up to 300 feet wide, with gravel 3 to 5 feet deep. 

At Montezuma a considerable body of rich quartz gravel has been mined. This gravel 
probably belongs to an older Tertiarj' stream. Southwest of Montezuma the Table iiountain 
flow enters a belt of higher serpentine and greenstone ridges, and from this place down toKnighte 
Ferry, which ia outside of the Sonera quadrangle, the old valley is preserved, both rima as a 
rule rising above the lava. Naturally, little mining has been done, as the channel could not 
readily be drained. It is said that the channel has been opened 6 miles above Knights Feny 
by tunnels 50 to 100 feet above Stanislaus River. The gravel is reported to have been 10 to 15 
feet thick, with "pay in spots." Gray "cement" covers the gravels. 

Knights Ferry is situated at an elevation of about 200 feet on the north side of the Stani- 
slaus, where the river debouches with steep grade from a rocky canyon into the rolling foothill 
countiy. The last ridges of the "Bedrock series" at the edge of the valley dip rather sharply 
underneath a series of well-stratified brown and gray andesite tuffs, which rise 200 feet above 
the river and are gently inclined westward. These tuffs are covered by thin Quaternary gravel 
of siliceous pebbles and the wide valley of the river between the bluffs and the first bedrock 
hills contains several Quaternary' gravel benches 170, 100, and 35 feet above the water; many 
of these have been mined. 

Hie last outcrops of the Table Mountain latite appear on the south side of the river, a 
short distance above the bridge at Knights Ferry. The top of the flow, which, as exposed on 
the slope of the south side of the canyon, is 60 feet thick, lies about 150 feet above the river 
and ia 1,500 feet wide. The channel itself is not exposed, but the gradient of its slope would 
carry it underneath the separating Quaternary gravels and underneath the bluffs of andesitic 
sandstone a little farther west. 
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The latite flow does aot staad out as a table jnountain in these most westerly foothills. 
On the contrary, the old valley may be clearly seen from any prominent point, the bedrock 
hills rising gently on the south above the volcanic flows to heights of 500 feet or more, while 
on the north the Bear Mountains, some distance away, rise to elevations of 3,000 feet. 

Two miles above Knights Ferry the Table Mountain flow crosses the canyon of the Stani- 
slaus. The top of the flow is approximately 200 feet above the river, 1,500 feet wide, and 150 
feet thick. Shding debris obscures the relations below, but the basaltic rock is probably under- 
lain by andeaite tuff or sands 100 feet thick. The bedrock of the old channel is somewhat 
below river level. No mining has been done here. The canyon of the Stanislaus begins 
immediately east of Knights Ferry, and the first 2 miles of it are cut first in granitic rocks, 
then in greenstones. The river grade is very steep but becomes more gentle above the crossing 
of the Table Mountain channel. ' 

OOLD-BKARING AREAS. 

The lower foothill ridges of these two quadrangles, composed of greenstones and Mariposa 
formation, contain few gold quartz veins. The veins of the Mother Lode traverse the Sonora 
quadrangle diagonally from northwest to southeast, and many prominent mines are located 
along them, from the Eawhide, App, and others on the north to the Princeton on the south. 
The vicinity of Sonora and Tuttletown ia distinguished by the occurrence of many small and 
rich pocket veins. 

The slates of the Calaveras formation on the east of l^e Motiier Lode are here relatively 
rich in gold-quartz veins. Possibly this is due to a number of small granitic intrusions con- 
tained in the slates in the Sonora quadrangle. Among these are the Soulsbyville veins in the 
granodiorite a few miles east of Sonora and the Bigoak Flat veins, 12 miles south-southeast 
of Sonora; still farther east are the Buchanan veins and those in the southwestern part of 
the Yosemite quadrangle, which otherwise is almost barren of gold deposits. The gold-bearing 
areas of the Yosemite quadrangle are practically coextensive with the area of the Calaveras 
formation. The more productive nunes are located along a line from the Kinsley mining 
district on the western border of the quadrangle to the Hite Cove region, in a course about 
S. 60° E. This belt is frequently referred to as the East lode and continues into the Sonora 
quadrangle, but it is rather a zone of disconnected short veins with widely differing strike. 
The mines of the Mother Lode situated in this area have yielded several miUion dollars, but a 
considerably latter amount, said to be $18,000,000,' has been extracted from the quartz of 
the mines east of the Mother Lode. Soulsbyville has been the moat productive locahty. 

Tertiary gravels are very sparingly represented. They are confined to those below Table 
Mountain, which have never proved very remunerative; to those of a small area at Chinese 
Camp, which were rich; and to the gravels west and northeast of Colfax Gate, in the Sonora 
quadrangle and the adjoining part of the Yosemite quadrangle. With this exception the 
Yosemite quadrangle contains no Tertiary gravels of importance. 

On the crest of the plateau-hke ridge a few miles east of Groveland, overlooking the deep 
canyon of Tuolumne River, are some considerable bodies of river gravel, doubtless representing 
the Neocene Tuolumne River. These have been hydrauUcked at several points, giving good 
exposures of the deposits. The area 3 miles west of Colfax Gate, which occupies about 200 
acres, is made up chiefly of pebbles of siliceous rocks of the Calaveras formation and of quartz. 
The deposit ia 100 feet or more in thickness. The gravel bank at the mine IJ miles due north of 
Smith Station contains pebbles of black sihceous ai^ilHte, and also of rhyohte, the latter b^ng 
common. A third area, which also has been mined, is located 2 miles farther weatr-northwest. 
All the gravel areas of this ancient river representing the present Tuolumne appear to have been 
covered with andesitic breccia. What is probably a part of the same river deposit occurs 3i 
miles northeast of Colfax Gate, at the edge of the Sonora quadrangle, and extends eastward 
into the Yosemite quadrangle. On the west side of Moore Creek is a small well-defined chan- 
nel that has been traced for about 2 miles. Its elevation is less than that of the larger channel 
just described, and it is probably later in age. 

■ Collrjnila mines wid minerals, published by the Calieomla Hlnen' AssKlallin, San Frandatm, IBW, i>. 3H. 
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The production from the Tertiary gravels of this area is small. Three or four million dollars 
would probably cover the entire output, most of which came from Table Mountain, Montezuma, 
and Chinese Camp. The gravels in the eastern part of the Sonora quadrangle appear to be 
of lower grade. In 1908 drift and surface mines yielded only $12,396. In contrast to this 
the Quaternary gravels worked in the early days yielded phenomenal-sums. An estimate ^ of 
the early placer output of the camps in Tuolumne County aggregates $100,000,000, aside from 
$55,000,000 asserted to have been derived from the Tertiary and Quaternary gravels of Columbia 
(in the Big Trees quadrangle). Most of this wealth came from the northwest comer of the 
Sonora quadrangle, and, of course, to a lai^e extent it represents Quaternary reconcentration 
of Tertiary gravels carried away by erosion. The gold was unusually coarse, many nuggets 
weighing from 20 to 75 pounds being reported from the vicinity of Sonora. 

Quaternary gravels have been worked on a lai^e scale at Lagrange, near the place where 
Tuolumne River issues from the mountains. 

The present production from the placer mines is very small and is derived mainly from the 
vicinity of Jamestown and Table Mountain. 

TERTIARY TOPOGRAPHT. 

Only one of the Tertiary rivers, the equivalent of the present Tuolumne River, can be 
traced across this area. One striking fact is that the present Tuolumne follows closely, except 
in its lower course, the valley of the Tertiary nver. This is due to the small amount of andesitic 
lavas, which simply followed the old valley downward without flooding the divides or causing 
important stream diversion. South of the Tertiary Tuolumne the lavas are practically absent 
and the most important guide to the locating of the Tertiary watercourses fails. H. W. Turner * 
has eatabUshed the course of the Tertiary Tuolumne across the Yoaemite and Sonora quad- 
rangles. His statement is as follows: 

In the Yoeemite quadrangle only one ot the Neocene Btreama, the Tuolumne, can be traced by its gravela. The 
reason of this ie that only in the Tuolumne basin were there extensive lava flows, which filled the Neocene droinage 
aad preserved the gravels underneath. Even here the gravela and overlying lavas have been lai^Iy eroded. 

The Neocene channel can be traced from the ridge east of Piute Creek, westward to a point north of Rancheria 
Mountain, thence down Deep Canyon, from which point it may have gone down Bancheria Creek or over through 
what is now Tiltill Valley, thence over the site of the Hetch Hetehy, reaching the south side of the preeent Tuolumne 
Canyon to the west of Hog Ranch. The bench, with an altitude of about 8,000 feet to the east of Rodgers Canyon, 
pretty certainly represents a portion of the Neocene Tuolumne basin, but except near Rodgers Creek the lava covering 
has been entirely removed. 

Going west we find the lava covering well preserved on the spur east of Flute Creek, but no gravels are eipoeed, 
but the V-shaped channel is clearly evident on the slope toward Piute Creek. To the west of this creek is an even 
better section of a lava-filled V-shaped channel, and in this case the river gravels are to be seen perhaps 50 feet in 
thicknees at the bottom of the channel. A short tunnel was run in here many years ago, presumably for placer gold 
in the gravel. Besides abundant lava pebbles, there are numerous pebbles of slate and metamorphic lavas such as 
make up the mass of Mount Dana, and one pebble was found of epidotiferous sandstone, precisely like the rock of 
the summit of Dana. 

[Plate XXVlll shows the deep trough (at Piute Creek) of the Tertiary Tuolumne River exposed by the canyons 
of the present day.] 

Since between this locality and Mount Dana the bedrock series is all granite, it appears probable that in Tertiary 
time, as now, the Tuolunme River headed near Mount Dana. Where Bancheria Creek runs through Deep Canyon 
it has but a slight grade, which is probably nearly the grade of the Neocene Tuoluume, which formerly passed through 
it. The water for considerable stretches is quil« still late in summer, when the flow is small. 

Although none of the gravels or the lavas of the Neocene Tuolumne basin are to be found between Rancheria Moun- 
tain and a point north of Poopenaut Valley, nevertheless the approximate course of the channel is not a matter of doubt. 

The configuration of the country is such that the river must, as before noted, have either gone down Rancheria 
Creek or over the site of Tiltill Valley, thence westward over the site of the Hetch Hetchy. The lava patches on the 
ridge north of Poopenaut Valley are presumed to rest on a portion of the slope of the Neocene Tuolumne basin, and 
the same is true of the lava area 3 miles west of Poopenaut Valley, and the gentle slopes of the ri^e in this vicinity 
are doubtless a portion of the same basin. The next point where the lavas are preserved is about 4 miles westerly 
from Hog Ranch. Prom there still farther weetward there are other lava patches, some of them capping river gravels. 

On Rancheria Mountain, reeting on andesite tuff, and apparently capped by the compact lava (latite) adjoining, 
ie some gravel containing pebbles of augite andesite, pegmatite, quartz. This evidently represents a stream of the 
volcanic period, and later in age than the gravels above described. 

£inen' AsraolBliOD, Sun Friuiclsco, 1899. 
[>.l}tO-Ml. 
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SONOR4 AND VOSEMITE QUADKANGLES. 219 

The most weetem point where the gr&vels of the Neoceoe Tuolumne have been preeerved b east of the head of 
Big Humbug Creek, in the Sonora quadrangle, and the most eastern Piute Canyon. If now we calculate the aveiage 
grade of the Tertiary stream between these two points and the aveiage grade of the present river between the same 
points, we can compare the grades of the two streams. The altitude of the Neocene Tuolumne gravels at Big Humbug 
Creek is about 2,800 feet, and at Piute Canyon 7,500 feet, giving a difference of 4,700 feet. The altitude of the preaent 
Tuolumne north of Big Humbug Creek is 1,500 feet, and at Pate Valley, at the mouth of Piute Creek, 4,650, giving a 
difference of 3,050 feet. The horizontal distance between the two points is about 33 miles. 

Assuming that both the Neocene and the present streams took a direct course, we have a grade of 142 feet to the 
mile for the Neocene channel and a grade of 92 feet to the mile for the present channel. While the Neocene river 
occupied a rugged canyon, nevertheless this canyon was much less deep and rugged than that of the present Tuolumne, 
which implies, other thii^ being equal, a higher grade for the present than for the Neocene channel, while, as we 
have seen, the reverse is the case. The broad channels and large sand and gravel deposits of the Neocene streams 
of the Sierra farther north can scarcely be explained on any other hypothesis than of comparatively gentle gradee 
indicatii^an oldage for the streams, and this must have been likewise true of the Neocene Tuolumne, although in lees 
d^tree. 

Assuming that the Neocene Tuolumne had originally a grade at least as low as that of the modem stream, which 
is evidently yet a young stream, it is clear that the present grade of the Neocene channel must have been brought 
about by a difierential uplift on the east, resulting in a tilting of the range westward. 

To the fact3 given by Turner should be added that the course of the Tertiary river from 
Piute Creek to the Dorseymine, a distance of 32 miles along the probable curves of the old river, 
ia west-southwest and the grade would be, computed in this manner, 136 feet to the mile. 
From the Dorsey mine the direction changes to west-northwest, and the grade for 7 miles 
averages only 47 feet to the mile, thus strengthening further the argument for the tilting 
movement. 

From the last gravel patches on Big Humbug Creek the general direction seems to have 
been westward, between Hog Mountain and Algerine, and thence to Chinese Camp. If the 
quartz gravels at Chinese Camp are assumed to indicate the position of the chamiel, there is an 
average grade of 90 feet to the mile in this, the lowest part of the course. 

So far as the presence of lavas and gravels permits us to trace the Tertiary surface of the 
Sierra in this area it is of essentially the same kind as in the Jackson and Big Trees quadrangles. 
A similar belt of rough and prominent greenstone ridges constitutes the foothills, rising abrupt^ 
about 500 feet above the rolling plains of the lone formation tis south of Lagrange, or above a 
flat basement of truncated Mariposa formation as at Merced Falls. The latter locality is of 
especial interest, for we have here both north and south of Merced River several small patches 
of sandstones of the Tejon formation (Eocene), containing marine fossils, resting on this base- 
ment with gentle westward dip at the very foot of the first greenstone ridges. The Tejon 
reaches up to elevations of 800 feet from the basement, which has an elevation of 500 feet and 
is less than 200 feet above the present river bed as it emerges from the "Bedrock series." This 
shows very plainly that the relief of the foothills in Eocene time differed but little from that in 
the Neocene or late Tertiary period. 

The general evidence is clearly to the effect that the high ridges of Moccasin Peak, Penon 
Blanco, and Bulhon Mountain, now attaining elevations of 3,000 to 4,000 feet, were as prominent 
in the Tertiary period as at present. Eastward from these ridges the general surface was lower, 
but still farther to the east and northeast there rose a series of high hills, corresponding to masses 
of slates of the Calaveras fonnation projecting into the main granite mass of the Sierra. The 
best example of these is found in the northeastern part of the Sonora quadrangle, west of the 
Middle Fork of the Tuolumne, The Tertiary Tuolumne River in its lower course flowed in a 
wide and open valley above which the hills rise from 500 to 800 feet. Near the eastern boundary 
of the Sonora quadrangle the valley was probably about 1,500 feet deep, but stiU from 4 to 6 
miles wide. The sharp slope of the Tertiary canyoij is well shown by the outlines of the andesite 
area on the divide between the main Tuolumne River and its middle fork. The present canyon 
lies 1,500 feet below the bottom of the Tertiary valley. In the Yosemite quadrangle the vaUey 
deepened, and up towwd Piute Creek it assumed a V-shaped cross section as weU shown in 
Plate XXYIII. Farther north the main granite area formed an undulating plateau trenched 
to a depth of 1,500 to 2,000 feet by the Tertiary canyons. 
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LATE DEVELOPMENTS IN THE DREDGINO INDUSTRY. 

mTEODTJCTION. 

At present the dredging industry is by far the most important branch of placer mining 
in California. In 1909, out of a total of $9,104,433 derived from placers, $7,382,950 came 
from the dredging fields, mainly in Butte, Yuba, and Sacramento counties. In these fields 
the Quaternary gravels resting near the mouths of the canyons from the Sierra Nevada are 
the source of the gold, and thus the deposits do not strictly fall within the scope of the present 
volume, which deals with the Tertiarj- gravels. In view of the great development of this 
branch of the mining industry, however, a few words about the latest developments and the 
geology of the deposits may not be out of place. The principal dredging districts are at Oro- 
viUe (described briefly on pp. 89-90); on Feather River; at Daguerre Point, on the Yuba, 12 
miles above Marysville; and at Folsom, on American River. A smaller district was worked 
for some time near Camp Far West, on Bear River above Wheatland, but the gravels proved to 
be of low grade and difficult to work and operations were discontinued. 

The gravels that contain enough gold to work are of moderate extent. The Folaom field, 
embracing about 13,000 acres, is the largest developed; in spite of active prospecting few 
other districts have been found. Smaller quantities of gravel are dredged in Siskiyou and 
Shasta counties. Two dredges are operating near Jenny Lind, In Calaveras County; one is. 
working at Merced Falls, in Merced County; and one at La Grange, in Stanislaus County. 

The depth of the gravels ranges from 25 to 80 feet. In part the gravels are coarse, 
cobbles up to a foot in diameter being by no means uncommon. They contain much sand 
and clay in places and are ill sorted. As the depth to bedrock does not increase greatl}' witli 
the distance from the mouth of the canyon, it is inferred that the Quaternary rivers depositing 
the detritus had approximately the same grade as the present stream channels. The gravels 
almost universally rest on a false bedrock of volcanic tuff or hardpan. Some of them lie below 
the present river level; others rest on benches up to 100 feet above the channels of to-day. 
This tuff forms a sheet from 12 to 60 feet in thickness. Both at Oroville and along Yuba River 
auriferous gravel is found below it, but under present conditions this lower gravel can not be 
worked. 

The gold is by no means everywhere confined to the bedrock surface; more commonly, 
indeed, it is distributed through the gravels or contained in one or more upper strata of gravel. 
Where the material is clayey, the gold is likely to be distributed throughout it. From this the 
engineers in charge have justly drawn the conclusion that the gravels were throughout- depos- 
ited by overloaded rivers; probably the beds were laid down largely during the glacial epoch. 
The tenor of the gravels ranges up to 25 cents a cubic yard; it is said to be about 15 cents at 
Oroville and about 10 cents at Folsom. An average of the fields would probably show 12 cents 
a cubic yard. As the distance from the mouth of the canyon increases the gold becomes 
finer and the gravels poorer. ' 

The gold is in fine flat scales but is comparatively easy to catch. More or less elaborate 
schemes involving coconut matting, mercury cups, and other devices were formerly used, but 
at the present the Hungarian rifHe with mercury is almost solely employed in the sluices, with 
occasional amalgam traps. • 

The fineness of grain of the gold for the Oroville field is given in the following statement, 
kindly transmitted by Mr. \ewton Cleaveland, in charge of the Yuba Consohdated Goldfields. 
The proportions of coarse and fine gold were determined by screening tlu^ugh screens of various 
sizes the numbers represent meshes to Uie linear inch of screen). 
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LATE DEVELOPMENTS IN THE DBEDQINO INDUSTBY, 

Percentage of eooTU and fine gold in the Owi-ille dhlrict 
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In the other districts the gold has approximately the same size of grain. Occasionally 
pieces of a value of 50 to 80 cents are found, but this is wholly exceptional. The gold is of high 
grade in value, its fineness measuring 915 to 930. A little platinum, iridosmine, etc., are asso- 
ciated with the gold; the quantity is very small, but somowhat lai^er at Oroville than in the 
other districts. The platinum, which does not amalgamate, is separated by panning from the 
black sand of the weekly clean-up of eacli dredge. The production of platinum from all districts 
amounts to only a few hundred ounces a year. 

YUBA DREDOE FIELD. 

The Yuba field, 12 miles above Marysville, at Daguerre Point, is situated where the 
first greenstone hills of Yuba County emerge from the Quaternary covering on the south side 
of the river. Two companies are operating. The Yuba Consolidated Goldfields has 12 dredges 
with buckets of 7 cubic feet capacity, and one now building with a capacity of 15 cubic feet, a 
ladder 125 feet in length, and a displacement of 2,400 tons. This company breaks an average 
of about 45,000 cubic yards of gravel daily. The area of the property is 3,500 acres. Below 
this is the property of the MarysviUe Golcl Dredging Co. (usually referred to as the Marigold), 
which operates three dredges. The available dredging land on Yuba River baa a total area of 
about 5,000 acres; it extends along the river for a distance of about 7 miles and has a width 
of 1 to 2 miles. 

The field is only slightly above, the river level and is cnvered to a depth of 40 feet or less 
by the old tailings brought down by the river from the hydraulic mines higher up in the moun- 
tains. Before these tailings were deposited the low bars rose to a height of 15 to 20 feet above 
the water level. Above Daguerre Point, on the north side of the river, the gravels rest on 
greenstone bedrock, but elsewhere over the entire area they he on a stratum of hardpan or 
compact clay, which on the north side of the river rises to low rolling hills. Below the clay in 
places is volcanic tuff, similar to that at Oroville, described on pages 89-90 and probably derived 
from the same source, namely, the volcano of the MarysviUe Buttes. The bedrock brought up 
by the dredges does not usually show evidence of the presence of volcanic material. 

The gold production of the Yuba dredging district w»a $2,441,919 in 1909; tlie district 
entered the list of producers in 1903. 
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222 TEETIABT GRAVEI£ OF THE SIEBBA NEVADA OP CALIFOBNIA. 

FOLBOM DBEDOB FIEU>.< 

The district at the mouth of the canyon of American River is considered the largest in the 
State, comprising about 13,000 acres of Quaternary gravels. It extends from Folsom, in Sac- 
ramento County, mainly along the south side of the river for a distance of about 7 miles, with 
a width of 1 to 2 miles. Two companies are operating— the Natomas Consolidated Co. of Cali- 
fornia, which has eiglit dredges working at several places west of Folsom, and the New England 
Exploration Co., working what is known as the Ashburton dredge. In 1909 the Natomas Con- 
solidated Co. turned over 321.48 acres and handled 13,975,185 cubic yards of gravel at a cost 
of 3.6 cents a cubic yard while digging to an average depth of 27 feet on ground ranging from 

19 to 70 feet in depth,' The values vary from 6 to 18 cents a cubic yard. The dredge produc- 
tion of Sacramento County in 1909 was $1,534,136; the district entered the ranks of the 
producers in 1902. 

The first areas worked were the "bars" on the north side of the river, including Mississippi, 
Sailor, and Sacramento bars, all of these being only a few feet above river level. 

Along the south side of the river extends a wide belt of dredging ground of sandy gravel, 

20 to 25 feet deep. This gravel, the bedrock of which is about 25 feet above the river, is now 
worked at several places. Like the gravel of the bars, it rests on a false bedrock of white volcanic 
ash, which outcrops in the Orangevale Bluff, north of the river, and at other points on higher 
ground south of the river. Only at two places along Willow Creek, within the area actually 
exploited, does the real bedrock (granite and slate) appear under the gravel. 

There is also a higher belt of terrace gravel farther south; this is worked at the present 
time mainly on Rebel Hill, 2 miles southwest of Folsom, a locality in which the early miners 
carried on much shallow hydraulic and drifting work. This belt appears to represent an older 
Quaternary channel, which came down from Mormon Island and Blue Wing Ravine and con- 
tinued along the upper course of Willow Creek, Here the channel is 400 feet wide and has been 
worked at several places from shafts 60 to 80 feet deep. At Rebel Hill this gravel spreads out 
considerably and is 50 feet deep, the volcanic ash bedrock lying about 50 feet above the river. 
In this area the gravel is covered by 6 to 10 feet of red clayey loam carrying some gold, and the 
gravel itself is clayey. There are two principal pay stress — one at 34 feet below the surface; 
the second at a deptii of 60 feet, resting on the false bedrock. 

The dredges now building have a bucket capacity of 13^ cubic feet and a ladder 118 feet 
long and are designed to dig 55 feet below water level. The sluice area on these dredges com- 
prises about 7,200 square feet, the boat itself being 152 feet long. 
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